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THEODOR BOHLIMANN, 








New York. 


LAMPERTI, 
Maestro of Marcella 


treiter llincioni, 
Sedanstrasse 


RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 


and assistant of LAMPE 


Sembrich, Helene Has- 


Harris, Zagury, &c 


, Stagno, Be 
24, Dresden 


Mrs 

Represent 
New York 
South 18th Street 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my on/y represen 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by der.” 





ative 
Philadelphia, 40s 


138 Fifth 
; Dresde n, 


Summer 


Avenue; 
Residence 


Dresden, Sedamstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI 
ALBERTO LAURENCE, 

155 East 18th Street New York 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Br 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art 
WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 

HENRY T. FLECK, 
He " m Philharmonic 


‘ity of New York 
Address : 100 West 125th Street, New York 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 
Basso, 
Concerts and Musicales. 
Solo Bass Brick Church, Fifth Ave. and 37th St. 
Address : 192 East 57th Street, New York. 


FRIDA DeGEBELE ASHFORTH, 


Vocal Instruction. 


anches 


AND CONCERT, 
New York 


Conductor Society of the 


135 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and Complete Education of 
the Voice 118 West 44th Street, New York 


MR. and MRS. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near 9ist Street, New York. 


MISS CAROLL BADHAM, 
Vocal Teacher, 
Studio: 18 West 60th Street 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
136 West 12th Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone—Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal 
Culture. 101 West 86th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 
Professor of Singing and Pertecting the Voice, 
: es 118 West 44th Street, New York. 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 
Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 136 Fifth Ave., Mondays and Thursdays. 


Residence and address : 
417 West 23d Street, New York 


ROSS JUNGNICKEL, 
eat Conductor. 
Singers prepared for Oratorio, Opera and Con- 
cert. Address 92 West 89th Street, New York. 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's 
finest instruments. Special advantages for the 
study of church music and the training of boys’ 
voices. 

Address: 


TOM KARL, 
Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
18 West 75th Street,New York. 


, New York. 


44 West 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. 
Concert, 
Residence—Studio : 


CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 
Solo Tenor South Church (Dr. Terry's) and Direc- 
tor of Music at Madison Avenue M. E. Church. 
Oratorio, Concert and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Av., New York. 


I. SCHERHEY, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Church—Oratorio—Concert— Opera. 
Formerly Director of the Scherhey Musical C 
servatory in Berlin, 67 Irving Place, New York. 


Miss MARIE LOUISE TODD, 
Pianist—Teacher of the Piano. 
Address : 324 West 57th Street, New York. 

‘It gives me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the piano playing of Miss Todd, 
and my confidence in her ability as a teacher of 
the instrument.’’"—WM. MASON 


Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 
Voice CULTURE, 
ITALIAN METHOD 
Studio 4, 3 East 14th Street New York. 


Miss ANNIE M. WEED, 
Dramatic Soprano, 
Room 7, 98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Permanent address : 488 Manhattan Avenue, 
WILLIAM J. SHEEHAN, 
Basso. 
Concert, Musicales, Vocal 


Director Lenox Choral! Club. 
Studio: 358 West 22d Street, New York. 


LILLIE DPANGELO BERGH, 
(LILLIE BERG) 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Famous method for Voice Development. 
Pupils prominent everywhere. Interpretation 
lessons. Mondays, wt 4 4, visitors admitted. 


‘A. “N10 West 39th St., New York. 


yn- 


Studio: 


Oratorio, 


Send for pros 
vs 


HEV 


Instruction. | 





' 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Miss HORTENSE HIBBARD, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Puprit oF EMINENT MASTERS IN GERMANY. 


Studio: The Strathmore, 


1672 Broadway, New York 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Vocal Studio, 
9 West I4th Street, New York 


lays 


luesdays and Fr 
CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Amateurs’ and Teachers’ Grades. 
124 East 44th Street, New York 
G. WARING STEBBINS 
Ay of ALEXANDRE GUILMANT 


Organist Emmanuel Baptist Church, Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 


Professional 


Address 19 Verona Place, 


OLIVE BARRY (Countra/to), 
Vocal Instruction. 

Concert, Oratorio, Opera. Certificated pupil of 
LAMPERTI (£/der). 

The Oakland, 152 West 49th Street, New York 
Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 

Pianoforte Instruction. 
Authorized teacher of the Leschetizky 


MMe. 


method 


Studio: Nos. 402 and 408 Carnegie Hall 
PAUL TIDDEN 
Pianist. 


314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 
GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
PIANIST and TEACHER of 


PIANO AND COMPOSITION, 
Address 70 West %th Street, New York 


Mme. KATHARINE EVANS 
VON KLENNER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
VIARDOT-GARCIA METHOD 
Sole Authorized Representative in America 
Private Studio: 40 Stuyvesant Street, 
10th Street and Second Avenue, New York 


Mr and Mme. TH. BJORKSTEN, 
Instruction in Singing. 
69 West 4th Street New York. 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 

Violin Virtuoso. 
Recitals, &c. Limited number of 
242 West 43d Street, New York, 
108 Fifth Ave., New York 


CONCER1 


for Concerts, 

pupils accepted. 

or care of Emile Levy, 

Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 


Home Studio: 151 East 62d Street, New York. 


GERRIT SMITH, 


Organist and Conductor. 
Studio: 573 Madison Avenue, cor. 56th Street; 
South Church, Madison Avenue, cor. 38th Street, 
New York. 


EMANUEL SCHMAUK, 
Teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method at 
the Virgil Piano School, 26 & 29 W. 15th St. 
Residence: 1 West 87th Street, New York 


HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
1147 Broadway, between 26th and 27th Streets, 
New York 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone. 
Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

and Vocal Instruction 
220 West 59th Street, 


OSCAR SAENGER, 


Mr. 


New York 


Baritone. 
Vocal Instruction, Concert, Oratorio, Opera 
Studios: / {= West 50th Street, New York 
353 Vernon Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


CHARLES PALM, 
Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, 

Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart 

Address: 2271 11th Ave., near 173d St., 


ORTON BRADLEY, 

CONDUCTOR AND SOLO PIANIST 

Pupils received for Piano or Oratorio and Oper- 
atic répertoire. For terms, &c., 

220 West 59th Street, 


NEUENDORFF, 
Musical Director. 
Permanent address 
Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th St 
E. A. PARSONS 
Pianist and Composer, 
Knickerbocker Building, 
Broadway and 38th Street, 


EMMA K. DENISON 
Vocal heneention, 
98 Fifth Avenue, 
FELIX JAEGER 
Conductor of Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 112 East 18th Street, New York. 


Professor of 


New York 


address 


New York. 


AD. 


, New York City. 
New York. 


New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING | 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. | 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students, 


| from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. | 


unpaties 


Miss ADELINA ey BARD, 
VOCALIST anp TEACHER OF 
Haan 
FRENCH AND ITALIAN METHODs. 
The Strathmore, 
1672 Broadway, 


TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 


Studio 


New York. 


Oratorio and Concert B aritone. 
Solo Baritone Grace Episcopal Chur po w As 
401 Carnegie Hail, New ve 
Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
Studio, 15 East 17th Street, New York 
ADELINA MURIO-CELLI, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Teac of the Eminent Artists EMMA JUCH and 
MARIE 4° NGLE 18 Irving Place, New York 


VICTOR HARRIS, 
Vocal Training and the Art of Singing. 
The A 


Studio Ipine, 


55 West 33d Street, 
MARGHERITA TEALDI, 


Highest Voice Culture 


Abbey Building, 
Broadway and 3&th Street, New York 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
BARITONE, 
8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Avenue, 
few York 


CONRAD BEHRENS 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, 
Instruction. 
687 Lexington Avenue, 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author and Lecturer on 
Send for Circular 
32 East 23d Street, New York City 
SCHRADIECK’S 
Violin School. 
Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing 
Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 
HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 
Pup of the celebrated ‘ 
Mame. FLORENZA v’ARONA. 
Oratorio and Concert Soprano—Instruction. 
256 West 7ist Street, New York 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: 19 East 14th Street, 
University Connection: 
Metropolitan College of Music 


Miss GRACE GREGORY, 

SALON SINGER, 

will receive pupils from 9 till 1. 

by iMonsieer 1 3ouhy, of Paris; 

years his pupil and assistant. Address: 
vith Street, New York City. 


1. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist, 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th Street, New Y 


FLEMING, 
Baritone, 

Concert and Oratorio 

100 West 125th Street. New York 
FRANK HERBERT TUBBS, 
Culture and Singing, 

121 West 42d Street, New York 
SIEGMUND DEUTSCH, 

Prepares professional violinists according to 


JACQUES DONT method. Formerly with Boston 
Symphony and Theodore Thomas orchestras 


New York 
MME. 


Room 207 


STUDIO 


Vocal 


New York 


Teacher, important 


vocal topics. 


HENRY 


New York. 


Recommended 
for the past two 


421 West 


ork 


GEORGE 


Voice 


Studio : 58 East 59th Street, New York 
ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor. 
Will accept pupils for voice culture. (Good 


voices cultivated per contract 
145 East 88d Street, near L« 
PAOLO GALLICO, 
Pianist, 
Pupils accepted 
Monroe Building, Room 15. 
11 East 59th Street, 


SWEET, 
ORATORIO, 


487 Sth Aver 


International College if Music, 


The eminent violinist ED. MOLLENHAUER, Director 
Mr. Peroli and Miss Clarmont, Piano 
Dr. Cortesi, Singing 
W. F. T. Mollenhauer, Violin 
Hans Dreher, Paintin 
RAPID PROGRESS GUARANTEED. 
26 East 42d Street, NEV YORK. 


PARCELLO, 
Contralto. 

Vocal Instruction Carnegie Hall, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays. Studio 605 
SERRANO’S VOCAL INSTITUTE, 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


*xington Avenue 


Studio 


New York City 


GEORGE 
OPERA, CONCERT. 
, New Ye 


and Harmony 


MARIE 


by EMILIA BENIC DE 
nd CARLOS A. DE SERRAN 


eae ANO 


(2 Opera, Concert and Oratorio; also Piano 


Instruction. 
FLORENCE BUCKINGHAM 
Accompanist. JOYCE, 
42 West 17th Street, New York. 


GARRIGUE, 
x, ' 


eet, New York 


Miss ALICE 


VocaL INstrrRuctrio 
3 East 41st Str 


A. VIC 


Piano, 


TOR B 
Harmony, 
142 West 120th Street 
RICHARD T. PERCY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist 


ENHAM, 
Com XC 
New York 


position, 








Organ lessons at Marble ¢ egiate Church, cor- 
ner 5th avenue and 2th Street 
Stud 14m Broadway, New York 
THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL OF 
MU SIC, 
*nue, Ne York City 
o ANTON Se ow All 
yr aught ers. 
5 FROE HL IC H Dire tor 
Mr. LEO. KOFLER, 
Voice Culture 
Organist and Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York. Author of * The Art 
of Breathing."” Address mail 20 Vesey Street. 


MISS NORA MAYN ARDGRE EN, 
Vocal Teac er, 

Studio: 4201 _— 

Summer Studio: 3 rue Ct t 


New York. 





ateaub 
Champs El 


JANE ROBERTS, 


ysées), Paris. 


Miss ALICE 








Pianist, 
Pupil of Herr Moritz Mo szkowski of Berlin, and 
specially recommended by ul ns ion 
500 Union Place, Elmira, N. ¥ 
ALBERT GERARD-THIERS, 
Tenor, 
Oratorio and Concert—Voice Production 
Studio: #49 Lexington Avenue, New York 


PRICE 
Bass, 


and Concert 


lth St 


HENRY 


Oratorio 

Care Novello, Ewer & Co., E 
J. ELDON HOLE, 
Tenor 

Vocal Instructor Convent St 

Tone Production and Singi 

Thursdays 12 East 116th ‘Street, 

Mr. TORREY T. HULL, 


3asso, 


. New York 


Elizabeth 
monae s and 
New York 


Pupil of MME. p'ARONA 
Concert and Oratorio ,ocal Instruction 
Address : 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


ROMUALDO SAPIO, 
(Late Conductor to Mme. Adelina Patti, Abbey 
& Grau Opera Co.), 
Vocal Instruction. 
For terms, &c., address 
Hotel Savoy, 50th St. and F 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
Solo Pianist and 

Instruction— Piano, Organ 
Studio: 212 West 69th Street, 

Mrs. BELLA THOMAS-NICHOLS, 
Mezzo-Soprano 

Pupil of Signor E. Delle Sedie 

Italian Method 
123 West 39th Str 


Signor GIUSEPPE 


fth Ave., New York 


Accompanist, 
Harmony 
jew Y« 


ork 
of Paris 
New York City 


DEL PUENTE, 


eet, 


The Baritone 
Opera and Concerts 
Vocal School : 1726 Spring Garden, Phila, Pa 


RICHTER, 
Concert Pianiste, 
4 West 37t 


Miss HELEN LATHROP, 


FANNIE 


New York 


Street 


Soprano. 


Miss ELISE 7 r HRO rP, P ianiste. 
Concerts— Musicales mite er pupils 
accepted 3 East Sot Street, New pork 
Mme. LUISA CAPPIANIT, 
123 West 39th Street 
New York 


MABEN, 
d Has mony 
harwenka Con- 


CAROLINE 
Teacher of I 
Certificate from K ] 
servatory, Berlin. Terms 


Jano an 








oderate 
5ist Street 


Studio: 330 West New York 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Soprano, 
Vocal Ins 
Hardman Apartments 
138 F 





y the 
lence 


“Miss Lena Devine is cz 
art of singing, having 
of her ability to do so 

‘PRA AN( 

NICE, March 25, 1889. 


Miss M. LOUISE 
Teacher of the Voice 
Avenue, 


ven ev 


“ES( O LAMPERTL.” 


MUNDELL, 
Italian School 


Studio: 77 New \ ork Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LACHMUND CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC 


] SIC, 
LACHMUND, Director. , 
REPUTATION 


CARL V. 
TEACHERS OF INTERNATIONAL 

E. ELSMANN, Secretary, 
132 West 85th Street, 


Miss LAURA WEBSTER, 
Violoncellist. 


For Concerts and Musicals address 
39 East 50th Street, New York City 


New York City 


| ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 


Soprano Soloist. 
Concerts, Church, Musicales—Piano and Vocal 
Instruction. 147 East 15th Street, New York. 
MONDAYS AT STATEN ISLAND. 
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New York. 


CHAS. B. HAWLEY, 


BASSO—CONCERT AND ORATORIO. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Studio: 136 Fifth Ave. (Mason & Hamlin Bidg.). 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
Tenor. 
Oratorio, Concert and Musicals. 
Address: 62 West 35th Street, New York City. 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 


Conductor Oratorio Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and Choirmaster St. James’ Church, 
New York; St. Ann’s Church, Brooklyn Heights. 
For terms for Conducting address St. Temes’ 
Church, Madison Ave. and 7ist St., New York. 
Mrs. ELIzABETH CHURCHILL MAYER, 
Specially recommended by William Shakespere, 
London 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
3 East 4ist Street, New York 


CARL FIQUE, 
Teacher of 


Pianoforte, Harmony and Composition 
472 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn 


ARTHUR WHITIN( 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert 
Pianist. 
Steinway Hall, New York 
LAURA CRAWFORD, 
Accompanist—Piano Instruction. 
40 West 93d Street, New York 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
Composer-Pianist 
Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
and Song Interpretation 
Studio: 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
ELLA A. WHEELER, 
Soprano. 

Concert, Oratorio, Church— Vocal Instruction 
Studio-Residence : 133 West Sith Street, New York 
ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 

Conductor and Teacher of Singing. 
STUDIOS 
* * The C Sar : 
East Oran 
Mondays and aie s 
Mrs. HARCOURT BULL, 
Pianist. 
Pianoforte Instruction 
113 West Mth Street, New York 


Miss BIRDICE BLYE, 
Concert PIANIs1 
Purit oF RUBINSTEIN 
Concerts and Musicales, 
138 East 16th Street, 


136 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 


New York Ciry. 
EUGENE CLARKE, 
Vocal Culture and Artistic Singing, 
244 West 42d Street, New York 
Mme. von FEILITZSCH, 
Vocal Instruction, 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 31st St., New York 
J. FRANK LEVE, 
Piano Instruction. 
4 East 89th Street, New York 
LEON MOORE, 
Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert 
139 West 4ist Street, New York 


4S NGELO De PROSSE, 
Piano—Harmony—Sight Reading. 
Coaching Singers for Oratorio, Opera and Concert 


GEORGE 


Work 13 West 22d Street, New York 
GWILYM MILES, 
Baritone. 


Concert and Oratorio 
259 West 122 Street, New York 


. hy , . 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
will receive a limited numberof pupils 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Receiving days at studio Monday and Wednesday, 
10 to 12 Residence : 34 Gramercy Park 


WILLIAM OTIS BREWSTER, 
Piano, Organ and Composition. 
Studio: “ The Chelsea,” 222 West 23d St., New York 


FRANK DOWNEY, 
Baritone 
Available for Concert and Oratori Special at- 
tention to Voice Placing and Style. Accompanist 
Studio : 539 Fulton Street, Brooklyn 
New York: care MUSICAL COURIER 
ANDFORD LATHAM NORCOTT, 
‘aa of the Leipzig Conservatory of Music 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony 


Private pupil of Louis Plaidy two years 
29 East 11th Street, New York 


Mrs. CLARA A. KORN, 
Teacher of Theoretical Branches. 
Applications for tuition must be made by mail. 
Personal interviews Wednesdays, after 2 P. M 
Studio : 49 Fifth Avenue, New York 


New York. 


ARNOL D KUT NE R, 
Tenor 
Oratorio, Concert and Voice Culture 





Pupil of Professor Julias Hey, Berlin (teacher of 
Klafsky, Olitzka, Kutcherra, Dippe) and other 


great artists) 8 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~ = roa 
J. JEROME HAYES, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Studio: Knickerbocker Building, 
1402 Broadway, New York 
(Tenor soloist for three years at the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, Fifth Avenue and 45th Street.) 
Mr. PARSON PRICE, 
Voice Culture. 
18 East 17th Street, New York 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price's 
knowledge of the voice, both male and female, and 
his style of singing, entitle him to a high rank 
among teachers.’ MANUEL GARCIA 


FERDINAND DUNKLEY, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composition 
Lecture Recitals 
St. Agnes’ School, Albany, N. Y 
Mr. anpD Mrs. CHARLES A. RICE, 
Tenor and Contralto. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal Culture 
221 East 19th Street, New York 
KATE PERCY DOUGLASS, 
Soprano 


Concert, Church, Oratorio. Vocal Instruction 
157 East 46th Street, New York. 


Boston. 
CLARA E. MUNGER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
2a Park Street, Boston 
ANNA DICKERMAN DAVIS 
Vocal Instruction. 
Certificated Pupil of Mme. Cappiani 
3 Park Square, Boston 
H. G. TUCKER, 
Pianist. 
Chickering Building, 153 Tremont St., Boston 
MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio 


ocal Instruction 
1#2 Boylston Street, Boston 


MISS WYATT, 
Teacher of Singing—Italian Method. 


Purity of tone—distinct enunciation—expression 
Studio 2. 162 Boylston Street., Boston 


Miss HARRIET A. SHAW, 
Harpist. 
18 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
LILLIAN SaaS See 
eacher of Violin, 
ANNE GILBRET! 1 CROSS. 
Teacher of Piano, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 
THOMAS TAPPER, 
Steinert Hall, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 


Vocal Instruction. 
149a Tremont Street, Boston 


HOMER A. NORRIS, 
Harmony, Counterpoint and Composition 
‘rench School 
Pierce Building, Boston 
STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 
Baritone. 
Concert and Oratorio—Teacher of Singing 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
Vocal School of Music 
The Oxford, Boston 
CARRIE KING HUNT, 
Accompanist—Pianist. 
Care MacCoy Music Co., 
165 Tremont St., Boston 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony 
149A Tremont Street, Boston 
Mr. & Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 
Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales 
Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 


ANNA MILLER WOOD, 
Contralto First Church 
Teacher of Singing—Concerts, Recitals 
16 Huntington Avenue, Boston 


Mr. anpd Mrs. RICHARD, 
BLACKMORE, Jr., 
Dramatic Soprano—Tenor Robusto 


Recitals, Concerts, Oratorio. Teachers of Singing 
209 Huntington Avenue, Boston 








STOP ! 


BEFORE 
GOING 








VIRGIL 


AT THE 


PIANO SCHOOL. 


Money in pocket by one year’s attention 


vo to your technic by OUR METHOD. 


Catalogues Free. 


CALL ON 





Mrs. A. K. VIRGIL, 29 W. isth St., New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


FRANCIS E. 


Boston. 
Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert, Oratorio 
21 Music Hall, Bostor 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
162 Boylston Street, Boston 


F. W. WODELL. 


Baritone—Oratorio, and Concert. 
Vocal Instruction 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston 


Mme. De ANGELIS, 
Vocal Culture. 
The Copley, Boston 
Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 


Delle Sedie i Yersin Sound System, 
Vocal Art j French Language 
409 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
CARL S¢ IBESKI, 
Tenor 


Song Recitals—Voice Culture 
320 Boylston Street, Boston 


CLARENCE E. HAY, 
Teacher of Singing 


14 Tremont Street, Room 1, Boston 


THE DaAuDELIN SCHOOL oF Music, 
7 Park Square, Boston 
JOSEPH EMILE DAUDELIN, Director 
COPLEY SQUARE 
SCHOOL c 9F MUSIC, 


Katharine Frances ed nard, Principal, 
Pierce Building, Copley Sq uare, Bostor 


VAN VEACHTON ROGERS, 
Harpist. 
7 Park Square 
Daudelin School of Musi 
Boston 


Miss AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction 
911 Boylston Street, Boston 


CHARLES L. CAPEN, 
Teacher of Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony 
and Counterpoint, 
149A Tremont Street, Bostor 
WOODWARD, 
Baritone Soloist and Vocal Teacher 
Sbriglia Method 
The Glendon, %2 Columbus Avenue, Boston 
ELIOT HUBBARD, 
Tenor 
Oratorio Concerts Recitals. 
opley Square, Boston 





R 


SUZA DO ANE, 


Concert Pianist, 
Prize Pupil Leipsic Conservatory 
Pierce Building, Bostor 





Paris. 
MARIE ROZE, 


Sanat artistic preparation — French, 
English Italian. Pose of Voice, Gesture, 
Répertoire 
THEATRE FOR PRACTICE 
Hearings in costume before artists, press 
and managers 
64 rue de la Victoire, Paris 


M. FIDELE KOENIG, 
CHEF DE CHANT—GRAND OPERA 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT 
54 rue de Ponthieu, Paris 


Mme. ARTOT DE PADILLA, 
(DESIREE ARTOT) 
39 rue de Prony, 
(Parc Monceat.) PARIS 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR GIRLS, 
Paris, France. 
Mapame TH. SALOME, 

20 rue du Vieil, Abreuvoir, St. Germain-en-Laye 

Complete Courses— Musi ao Educational, Sol 
fege, Theory of Music, Read ing 1 all keys, Musica 
Dictation, Transposi tion, Harmony, Piano, Accom 
paniment and Ensemble Music Violin, Singing 
Talks on Music 

From kindergarten to high school grades of ir 
struction. Diplomas and certificates given. None 
but graduate professors. French, English, German 
Drawing, Dancing, Cutting Out French « 
and conversation parlor Accommodation for a 
few parents. 


WHERE TO STAY IN PARIS! 

8 rue Clement Marot. MME. TALGUEN. 
American comfort guaranteed the year roun 
Not a stoping place, but | a Home. Bells, Elevator 

Bathrooms, Light 

8 BOULEVARD EMILE AUGIER, PASSY, PARIS. 
All Modern Improvements and Comfort 

French taught. French conversation every evening 


Mme. FRANK. 


PARIS CONSERVATOIRE. 
White Plains, N. Y. 


This Conservatoire is the only one in America 
conducted on the plan of the Conservatoire of Par 
The language spoken will be French, and té 
gratis the first three months. Violin, Piano, § 
ing, Declamation, Opera, &c.—everything neces- 
sary for an artist’s career thoroughly taught 
Facilities for engagements abroad or in Amer ca 
for graduates. One Free Scholarship in each de- 
partment Competitive examinations twice a year 
in presence of a jury of experienced artists 
Resident pupils taken. For terms, &c., address 

Mrs. WESLEY M. \GARPENTE 
hite Plains, 'N. Y. 
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' Steinway Pianos used in this padeaeien 


Paris. 


Z BIEN QUE CHAQUE FOIS 
ENTION DES LECTEURS EST 
UR VOUS AU. MOYEN D'UNE 
N« ELA VOUS PREPARE UNE RI 
ERVE DELEVES POUR L AVENIR 


. . > 
EUGENE GIGOLU'! 
Organist of St. Augustin, Paris 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
POUNDED LN 1885 bis 1 
Study of the Masters—ancient and m« 
Grand Cavaillé-Coll Organ for use of students 
Lessons in class or separately.Oct. 1 to Aug. 1 


Mme. EMELIE HAMMER, 


Conversation Parlors 
French Elocution 





Preparation for Stage and Platform. Lecturers 
coached 77 rue Blanche, Paris 
MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 

PIANIST 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falcke 
speaks English, German and Spanist Address 
145 avenue Victor Hugo, Paris 






MeEspDEMOo!IsELLES YERSIN, 


Inventors of the 
Phono-Rhythmique Method 
for French Pronunciation 
14 rue de Villejust, PARIS, FRANCE. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 

Pure Italian method. Complete course Stage 
practice Voice, lyric declamation, languages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years Terms moderate 

30 rue St. Petersbours. 


MADAME CLARICE ZIS 


Pupil of Frezzolini, Mercadante, Thalberg 
Prima Donna of the Italian Opera, 
Prepares for Oratorio, Opera, Concert, in Italian 


English, fe h Spanish. 
M place St. Georges, Paris 
Mme. EM. A MBR E-BOUICHERE, 
School for Singing 
Voice Placing, Declamation, Mise-en 
scene Private Lessons, Classes, 
Pusiic Concerts Every Montn 
74 rue Blanche, Paris 


MADAME RENEE RICHARD, 
First Contralto, Grand Opera, Paris 
School of Singing—Theatre in Studio 
Stage Action, Complete Répertoire, Operas, 
Oratorios, Concerts 
(Parc Monceau. ) 63 rue de Prony, Paris 


M. Emice Bertin, 
Stage Practice 


regular cast. Opéra and Opéra Comique 
41 rue des Martyrs. Paris 
TRANSLATION, 
ENGLISH TO FRENCH Best Literary Style 
JEAN d’AVALINE, 
State Professor in Paris, 
Licencié-és- Lettres 
Manuscripts. Books. Papers 
libis rue Vidte. - - + «+ PARIS, 


Madame BERTRAM I, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPARATION 
A SPECIALTY 
ITALIAN METHOD. 

121 avenue de Wagram, 

ARIS. 


JULIANI, 

. FRENCH AND ITALIAN OPERA 
Mise-en-scene Complete Répertoire 
THEATRE IN STUDIO 

114s rue de Milan, Paris 


Mile. JENNY HOWE, 
de UOpera. 
Method Garcia — French, Italian. 
Not more than two pupils in a class 


t 
24 rue de Vintimille, Paris, France. 


M. MANOURY, 


Professor de Chant, 
Private Lessons—Class Exercise—Acting 
18 rue Washington, Paris 
Near Arc de Triomple 


MADAME DE U AV GRANGE, 
eatinss “athod. 


Pupil of Bordogne, Lamperti, Rossini, in 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
62 RUE CONDORCET. 


M. ADOLPHE BEER, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHAN’ 
28 rue Duperré, PARIS 
SPECIALTIES 
Good Emission. Conservation of the 
Voice Articulation and Phrasing 
Large and Noble Style 


"Metropolitan College of Music 


OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION OF AMERICA. 


FULL COURSE, $200 PER YEAR. 


Dudley B , President 

Albert * sean ‘tasetah Vice-President 

Harry Rowe Shelley, 2d Vice-President 
Herbert W. Greene, Princip~al Voice Department 
R. Huntington Woodman, Principal Organ Dept 














Louis Schmidt, Principal Violin Department 
Residence Department for pupils from a distance 
Send for Catalogue 
JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
Musical Director and Secretary, 
19 & 21 E. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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UR Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
represent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 


in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 










& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON. 





Chicago. 
J. H. KOWALSKI, 


CELEBRATED VocaL Sruvio, 
Suite 54 and 55, Kimball Hail, 


Cuicaco, ILL 
MAX BENDIX, y: ade 
VIOLINIST, 


801 Steinway Hall, 
Cuicaco, IL. 


HESS-BURR, 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
JOHANNA HESS-BURR. 
LOUISA HESS-FUCH. 
2036 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, IL. 


Mme. RAGNA LINNE, 
MARCHESI METHOD. 
ORATORIO—CONCERT—SONG RECITAL. 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 


Kimbail Hall, Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HERMAN L. WALKER, 
Pupil of SHAKESPERE and SBRIGLIA. 
TENOR. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Chicago Conservatory, Auditorium Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


HANS VON SCHILLER, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Member Board of Musical Directors CHICAGO 


MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
For terms and dates, address 


care of CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE. 
Central Music Hali, Chicago 


FRANK T. BAIRD, 
Tue ArT oF SINGING. 


34 Monroe Street, Cuicaco, Int. 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Chicago Musical College, 


Central Music Hall, Chicago, Il. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, } 
Louis FALK, 
HANS VON SCHILLER, Musical Directors. 
WILLIAM CASTLE, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 
Catalogue giving full information mailed free 
apon application. 


SIXTEENTH YEAR, 
1896-1897. 











713 Futterton AVENLE 


Chicago. 
THEODORE SPIERING, 
VIOLINIST. 


1105 Steinway Hall, 


Cuicaco, In. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON’S 
SCHOOL 


FOR THE 
HIGHER ArT OF PIANO PLAYING. 
297 Indiana Street, Cuicaco, IL. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Theorist, 
Lock Box 976, Chicago. 
Author of “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony.”’ | 
3 “Complete Musical Analysis." 
= “ Music as a Language,” &c., &c. 
Personal or correspondence lessons in Harmony, 
Composition, Orchestration, Analysis and Theory 
of Interpretation. | 





ANNA WEISS, 
Late of Vienna Conservatory, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher. 
Suite 90 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il } 


Genevra Johnstone Bishop, | 
. . . » SOPRANO, 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals, 


Residence: 
CHICAGO BEACH HOTEL, Chicago, Ill. 





Address all communications to 


KIRBY CHAMBERLAIN PARDEE, Manager. 


Anthony Stankowitch, 


PIANIST, 
Room 45, 15 Washington St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





FANNY LOSEY, 
VIOLINIST, 


Cnicaco, Int. | 


Chicago Conservatory of Music 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 


Auditorium Building, Chicago, Tu. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, . ... Piano. 
LEOPOLD GODOWSKY i oe 
ARTURO MARESCALCHI, . =. . Vocal. 
CLARENCE EDD ’ .” Organ 


Violin. 


S. E. JACOBSOHN, 2 epg) aap Migs 
FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Harmony, &c. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


(ESTABLISHED 1867,) 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 





BRANCHES TAUGHT. 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; 
also Modern Languages and English Literature. 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage, 
Concert or Oratorio. 


Students from the city and yicinity, as well as 
those from abroad, can enter at any time during 
the School Year and Summer Term. 

Young ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Conservatory Building, where they can pursue 
their studies under the supervision of the Direct- 
ress. For Catalogues address 

Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





COLOGNE-ON-THE- 
++. RHINE. 
Founded in 1850. 


The Conservatory of Music, 


Principal: 
PROFESSOR — 
DR. FR. WULLNER. 





The Conservatory embraces: First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all orchestral instru 
ments); second, Vocal; and Third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 


_ The Vocal School is divided into two sections 
is also a training school for pianoforte teachers 


(a) concert singing and (4) operatic singing. There 
In connection with these subjects there are classes 


for Italian, German literature, liturgy, choral singing, ensemble playing (chamber music), ensemble 
singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., &c. Teaching 


staff consists of forty teachers. 


: Summer Term will begin April 1 ; next entrance examination takes places April 1 at the College 
(Wolfstrasse, 3-5). The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, violin, viola, violoncello classes ; 200 


marks ($50) for all the other orchestral instruments, 


For full details apply to the Secretary, 


and 400 marks ($100) for solo singing 


WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, GERMANY. 





CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 27 B. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt 


ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof. Kar! Klindworth. 


PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Frau Amalie Joachim, Dr. H. Goldschmidt (Voca! Art 
Scharwenka, Dr. Jedliczka, Leipholz, Berger, Mayer-Mahr, Miss Jeppe (piano); 


; Klindworth 
FRAU M. SCHAR 


WENKA-STRESOW, PROP. FLORIAN ZAJIC, Griinberg (violin); Scharwenka (theory); A. Heintz 


Clemens (organ): Choir, Burmeister 


Applications can be made daily from 11 to 1 and 4 to 6. Prospectus gratis on demand from the 


directors. 


Lessons given to beginners and up to the finish for concert appearance 
Tuition fees from 120 marks ($30.00) up to 600 marks ($150.00) annually 





Founded 1850. 


' The Stern Conservatory of Music. = 


Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


20 WILHELMSTRASSE, BERLIN, S. W. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of Music. OPERATIC SCHOOL: Complete 


Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRA SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orche 
CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY PIANO and 


SEMINARY: Special Training for Teachers. 
VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


-stral instruments) 


Principals—Frau Prof. SELMA NICKLASS-KEMPNER, ADOLF SCHULZE (Vocal), Prof. FRIEDRICH 


GERNSHEIM, Representing Director; LUDWIG BUSSLER (Composition, Theory, 


Musical History), FELIX 


DREYSCHOCK, ALBERT EIBENSCHUTZ, Prof. HEINRICH EHRLICH, Prof. FRIEDR. GERNSHEIM, A. PAPEN 


DICK, C. SCHULZ-SCHWERIN, ALFRED SORMANN, E. E I 
(Harp, Harmonium); OTTO DIENEL, Royal Musical Director (Organ); Prof. GUSTAV 


TAUBERT, L. C. WOLF (Piano); FR. POENITZ 
HOLLAENDER 


WILL NICKING (Violin); ANTON HEKKING, (‘Cello), &c., & 
Charges: From 125 Marks ($30) up to s00 Marks ($125) Annually. 
&@” Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory 
Pupils received at any time. Consultation hours from 11 A. M. tol P.M 


On Septem 
Conservatory. 


ber 1, 1896, the ‘cello virtuoso ANTON HEKKING entered the staff of teachers of the 





Chicago. 


MARY WOOD CHASE, 
Concert Pianiste. 
For terms. dates, &c., address 
1005 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Il! 


Mr. and Mrs. BICKNELL YOUNG, 
Lecture recitals on Opera, its Origin and Develop- 
ment; illustrated by vocal examples from the 
earliest epoch 6; Kimball! Hall, Chicago, Ii 
CONSTANCE LOCKE VALISI, 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST, 
78 AUDITORIUM, Cuicaco, ILt., 
or School of Music, 
72 East 42d Place, Chicago, III. 


GENEVIEVE CLARK WILSON, 
SOPRANO, 


Hore: WINDERMERE, Cuicaco, It, 





MADAME MORIANI, 
Private Academy for Voice Training 


AND SCHOOL FOR OPERA. 





Voice Production, Voice Mending, 
and the Asthetics of Singing Taught. 
Teaching in Five Different Languages. 
All the Repertoires, Classic and Modern. 


The Art of Acting taught by M. VERMANDELE. 


17 Rue de Teves, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM, 


CONCERT DIRECTION MAYER 


(W. ADLINGTON), 


THE LEADING EUROPEAN AGENCY, 


Representing the World’s Greatest Artists, 
Vocad and In-trumental 





SOLE AGENT FOR M. PADEREWSKI, 





224 Regent St., London, W. 


A BC Code. Cabies: “ Liszt, London.” 


London, England. 
THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 
Principal—SIR Ts: EPH BARNBY 

All branches of Music, Elocution and Languages 
taught 

Improvisation, Accompanying, Sight Singing, 
Sight Reading (Instrumental), Choral, Orchestral, 
Operatic and Chamber Music Classes. Second 
studies at greatly reduced rates. Scholarships, 
prizes, &c., given 
Fees from £1 118. 6d. to £4 148. 6d. per term 

of twelve weeks. 

Staff of 130 Professors. Over 3,500 Students 
Resident Lady Superintendent Prospectus and 
full particulars of the Secretary 

By order of the Committee, 

HILTON CARTER, Secretary. 

Victoria Embankment, London, E. C 


Mr. ALBERT VISETTI, 
Professor of Voice Production 
and the Aisthetics of Singing 
at the Royal College of Music and the 
Guildhall School of Music, 
14 Trebovir Road, Earl's Court, S. W., London 


Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers, 
and Stammerers, 
18 EARL’S COURT SQUARE, LONDON, S. W 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG'’S 
Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 

Patron and Honorary Examiner, M. PADEREWSKI 


For prospectus apply to the Secretary, 
% Elgin Avenue London, W 


M. PANZANI, 

Late instructor at the Institut Musicale in Flor- 
ence and College Militaire, Chef d’'Orchestre and 
Assistant Instructor under Mme, Marchesi. 

NOW ESTABLISHED IN LONDON 

Pupils received in singing and singers prepared 
for opera or concert. Address 

5 Templeton Place, Earl’s Court, S. W., or 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 
21 Princes Street, London 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1879.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany : Berlin am Carisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Musikwolff, Berlin. 





Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin ; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg; the Bechstein 
Hall, Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz.: Joachim, d’Albert, Staven- 
hagen, Mme. Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mlle. 
Marcella Sembrich, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of ag Hofmann, Eugen 
d’ Albert and Pablo de Sarasate 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER, 8 RUE CLEMENT-MAROT, | 








CHAMPS-ELYSFES, PARIS, February 1, 1897. { 
Ne médisons pas du pian Il est l’'ami, le confident de tous les 
ours—heures grises, heures roses C'est qui nous ouvre le fa r 
és de tous les chefs d’ceuvre. C'est lui qui,en avivant en notre 
ame l'émotion gern 1 fleur exquise | nspiration 
MONTAUX 
1 | NO STUDY 


URTHER than that the piano is a library. It 

is the only means by which one may arrive at a knowl 

edge of the literature of music It is the means of that 
fundamental education without which there can be no safe 
France understands ¢his thoroughly. The bass 


drum, the organist, the chef, the composer, the critic, is 


specialism 


first of all pianist 
The piano has a still more powerful mission. That is its 
culture in detail, without which there is no art. Its basi 


need is detail, its wzsthetic detail, its success detail. There 


are those who say 3other detail; general effect is every 


thing Detail isthe power in general effect, as rectitude 


is the power in nobility 
The French school is supremely detailed. This is why a 


‘Long live the French school of piano 


true artist cries 
playing!” Whatever it lacks, it trains to the religion of 
detail 


e Conservatoire is the Holy See of detail. Perfection 





in detail is the beginning, middle and end of all its teaching 
from beginning, through middle, toend. Why, then, have 


we not a steady output of ‘celebrated pianists from its 


doors?” Because it is in effect a race institution. Becauss 
the race is fine lined, is not persevering and is not beset 
with the craze for money getting 

The first prevents the tempestuous dramaticism which 
dominates the will and conquers the senses. The second 
prevents that insistent search after and analysis of effect, 
and its application to human nature which can persist in 
combat and arrive at victory. The third prevents that in- 
cessant bill-boarded circulation around the globe which is a 
necessity of celebrity 

Despite all that, every first prize pupil is a superior 
pianist by reason of his superiority of detail. Every first- 
class French pianist is a first-class piano artist by reason of 
this essential quality uated to others, which no entire class 
in any field of art can be expected to possess. Genius is not 
national, neither is it frequent. Because the eyes of all na- 
tions are centred on this institution as a seat of perfection 
is no reason why they should insist on seeing miracles per- 
formed by wholesale there on every class day 

The French piano school is great in spite of what has 


not, not on account of that which it has. That which it has 


in superabundant quantity is finesse in:detail and detail in 


finesse. Let them have it, in God's name; and more, let us 


have it too; for with all due respect to the abandons of gen 
eral effect, perfection in detail is one of the deepest sources 
of art ivresse 


* & # 


So long as race temperaments are opposed, so long must 
race art differ. Because things differ does not argue thut 


either must be ‘‘bad” or ‘false Moreover, personal 
preference as to one or the other type can never constitut: 
the basis of discrimination as to the true or the false, the 
good or the bad of race expression 

A first-class representative of the French piano school, 
with the brand of Conservatoire entrée (which means born 
talent), of Conservatoire sortie (which means education) 
and the stamp of several years’ art approval by all the first 
musicians of France, cannot under any code or canon of 
standard be found to play the piano ‘‘ abominably,” or be 
such a ‘false interpreter,” such a worthless pianist ” as not 





to be ‘‘ worth the trouble of criticism "’ when heard in an- 
It is not so; it cannot be so. It is not 


The statement is not en- 


other country. 
logical, not probable, not true. 
titled to weight in opinion guidance, especially when the 


statement analyzed reads : ‘‘I cannot bear finesse. / am 
a big, blustering, tempestuous dramatic nature. / must 


/ must have piano 
Your fine 


have space, room, noise in my art 
playing that shakes windows and breaks keys 
haired piano playing says nothing to me /” 

When, on the other hand, an established artist of the 
foreign school is heard in Paris it cannot possibly be that 
he is ‘‘atroce,” ‘‘ vilain,” ** faux,” ‘‘abominable,” and that 
his interpretations are all wrong. The statement is not 
entitled to weight in opinion guidance any more than the 
other; especially when analyzed it reads: ‘‘ How could / 
care for such noise and bluster. / want charm, finesse, 
delicacy, refinement. / must have quiet in manner, exqui- 
siteness in line, perfection in detail.” 

Yet these two very curiosities of judgment took place 
with regard to the French and German piano playing this 
week inthe realm of ‘‘ criticism.” 

It is wholly possible and quite reasonable that certain 
types of piano playing may not be pleasing to certain indi- 

But that on that account a performance must be 
‘‘worthless” in its relation to piano art is some- 
Of an ordinary 


viduals. 
judged 
thing that I, for one, refuse to believe 
amateur, yes; of a standard professional, no. 

What is the use of this eternal discussion as to the relative 
values of teeth and stomach in the commonwealth of di- 
gestion? And what in any case isthe value of fersona/ 
preference in the definition of art principles? Why should 
such an important and enormous affair as public opinion be 
guided by the ‘‘I like” 
peraments? Is art dependent on the flesh or want of it, 
the bile or want of it, the liver or want of it, of individuals, 


or ‘‘I like not” of respective tem- 


for the truth of its tenets ? Who is /, anyway, in art 

This puff ball of ‘I like it, and therefore it is good 
should be eliminated from the important realm of opinion 
guidance, if not by the taste of writers themselves, by the 
force of a self-respecting public intelligence 


* * 


How far a pianist may be individual is as delicate a 
matter to decide as is how far a member of society may be 
original and avoid being ridiculous, or a leader of fashion 
be independent without being bizarre. 

This question of individuality in an artist is one to be 
approached with awe, not with impudence and personal 
assertion. Indeed is it anybody's business what is in- 
dividual in a pianist, so long as the correct principles and 
qualities of piano playing are observed? Can established, 
trained musicians commit crime in regard to these ‘‘ correct 
principles,” which are but grammar really and understood 
in all ordinary piano education, and is individuality in in- 
terpretation a crime? These unsettled questions are the 


source of all this irritating conflict of statement by 
itics" in regard to any one performance 


A venera 


le and highly esteemed teacher was giving a 
lesson on the Chopin Impromptu inG flat the other day toa 
young pup'l of unusual gift. The labor implied in the 
words ‘correct principles” had been all gone through 
with. The pupil had been made orthodox in executive 


possibility. He had her play certain ideas on the right 
hand of the keyboard, while he played them on the left 
T he ex 


the souls of the players 


pression was of course different as were the faces 
‘* You know,’ 
compositions I never 


he said, when they 


had done that is one of the 
teach. // cannot be taught. Putit by until you wish t 


) 
study it some day 
thing? 

You may say that interpretation enters into correct prin- 
ciples. No 
thought and the power to read the thought of another are 
The latter cannot be taught 


The power to be able to express what is 


two wholly different things 
Contemporaneous 
Who can tell ? 


It can only be suggested by culture 
thought is different from that of a classic 
Tradition 

Do you notice that when one with new intuition comes 
you accept the 
yes, even before the players are famous. It 


along—a Paderewski, Rubinstein, Joseffy 
new reading, 
is their ‘‘new reading" that makes them famous ! 

The Conservatoire is right. Perfection is the thing to be 
Perfection in ability to express is about 
It cannot be too 


taught to people 
the only thing that can be taught them 
masterful. It is handmaid of the soul work which the 
Master alone can teach 

* * # 


PIANISTS ©} FOUR NATIONALITIES 


They played on the same piano in the same hall in Paris 
this week—French, German, Russian, Spanish, On re- 
counting the fact that you have heard them all, the inevi 
table question is, ‘‘ Which was the best?” And what a 
preposterously stupid question it is ! 

In order to decide which was the best of the four in rela- 
tion to each other you would of course first have to decide 
which was the best in relation to his art; as, of course, in- 
dividual preference or pleasure derived has nothing what- 
ever to do with the matter. ; 

To judge of his opinion in relation to art you must first 


: é : } in the Chopin 
Was not there the germ of this whole | 
] 
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be judge of all composition, so as to be able to judge of 
these special ones. For that you must know all the tradi- 
tions ever spoken or written, includiug the composer's 
thoughts, habits, feelings, personal qualities, preferences, 
xc, 

Then you must have heard all the interpreters who ever 
played those special pieces so as to know how near this one 
comes to the juste milieu, and how far his individuality is 
conventional, or you must have judged of the effect upon 
audiences ofall nations. You must then hear all four play the 
same compositions in order to judge of individual power of 
one over the other. Difference of ages and conditions of 
playing and audience must of course pass into the eonsidera- 
tion; and with all this you must be yourself conversant, in 
theory at least, with all possible technical execution 

Think of the golossal impudence or the colossal power of 
your ‘‘ best” or ‘‘ worst” written as verdict under such con- 
ditions ! 

In this special case for instance, one man in his thirties played 
a certain program with full orchestra to a stirred, mixed 
audience. Another of about the same age a wholly different 
type of program with stringed quartet and harmonium to a 
conventional French house. Another yet played a totally 
different program to a foreign audience for the first time, 
while yet scarcely twenty, and another some six years older 
executed a decidedly favorable program to an assemblage 
strongly friendly 

*?# 

Philipp, the Frenchman, played Rameau, Saint-Saéns 
Widor and Guilmant with an excellent string quartet and 
harmonium at its best under the hands of its best French 
exponent. Although the scope of the work done did not 
give sufficient play to the powers of this piano artist, there 
was enough to give evidence of the superb detailed perfec- 
tion of the French school, the Conservatoire gospel. The 


calm, equal certainty and clean, pearly touch, the delicate 


| there, with a weird clang in the finer passages 


| 
| tenderness, song 


} 


lines, the classic pencilings,the refined accentuation, the tn 
fallible fingering, the pedal precision, and above all the ad- 
mirable precision with -egard to the other players and the 
ensemble, all spoke the superior technic of the French 
creed 

The Russian, M. Hambourg, dashed down like a whirl- 
wind beside it an evening afterward. His tone was long, 
sharp, penetrating, echoing like the report of a pistol in 
frosty, moonlit air. All that is expressed in the words 
vigor, tempest, intensity, nerve force, rapidity, dash was 
His slight, 
nervous frame went into the playing from head to foot 
He fairly danced on the pedals, and his hands passed his 
shoulders in graceful rhythmic windings that made you 
shudder for the chord at such a distance. The blows were 
taken with tiger grips, not with hammers, and the idea of 


smashing diamonds occurred to yourears. A Frenchman 


could not have played that way to save his life, nor wou/d 
he if he could. t was saved from the sledge-hammer 


bang of German strength by the steely, electric rush of 







unseen things, the inspirational nerve dash through the dis- 
tinct hamme 


The lack in 


ings. 
he young man’s resource was melody, legato, 
It was clear black and white, not rigid, 
but uncolored 

The Chopin sonata in B flat minor was his masterpiece 
varied in intensities, its steely arabesques were clearly 
sprayed. In it, too, he had become softened by reception of the 
finale of the Schumann Carnaval de Vienne (not /4e Carna 
val), which was masterly played, as was the scherzo, The ten 
der lines of the romance were not there, neither were they 
10cturne, nor in the Chanson Triste of 
Tschaikowsky. The Paganini-Brahms variations were stir 
ring, electric, vibrant, as was the Scarlatti Capriccio—one of 
Paderewski's favorites. The Pastorale, its twin, was wooden 
compared to the Pole’s reading A Leschetizky Octave 
Impromptu was played with lightning rapidity. He played 
his notes correctly and held the house more through force 
than sentiment. He is sensitive, appealing, endowed 

Nothing possibly could be more directly opposed to this 
style than that of Mr. Bauer, who followed the very next 
evening. Although born and educated, I believe, in Eng 
land, he is essentially German in blood, personality and 
He is not of the blustering sledge-hammer German 
There 


was nothing English nor yet Russian in the large, compre- 


music 
type, however, but poetical, mystical, philosophic 


hensive grasp of the Bach-Tausig toccato and fugue which 
made the opening piece ol the successive concerts The 
Russian’s was all Tausig. A Frenchman's would have been 


This was Bach-Tausig. (This composition is a 


all Bach 
fantaisie any way, and by right should never have been 
written. If Widor had his way it would never be played.) 
Mr. Bauer's style is exquisitely poetic, large, reposeful 
covered, caressing, calm; melodic and singing to a degree 
with at times the tone color and resource of an orchestra 
In everything melodic and sympathetic his*touch is covered 
and velvety. Chords seem stiff and hard from a shortness 
of finger and a habit of striking straight from the shoulder 
Arpeggios are large and covering, 
Best of all is the 


straight to the keys 
trills and runs more velvety than pearly 
evident capability of subordinating all effect to intention 
Fancy is evidently much stronger in him than pride of 
finger, and there is a reposefyl intellectuality in making 
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beauties of a composition contribute to its thought that 

holds the mind with a strong grip. Though but some six 

years older this pianist expressed thirty years more of soul 
age than the Russian. 

The Etudes Symphoniques was the piéce de résistance of 
the program. What a superb piece of architectural con- 
struction! like a cathedral with varied sculpture work all 
over its noble symmetry. The samples of technical diffi- 
culty were strung on imagination by imagination. People 
who know him said the reading was cold, for him. He does 
not impress with an idea of warmth or brilliance, but of 
capable, well-trained imagination and serene repose on his 
fancies. “He played the entire uncut edition. A Beethoven 
sonate, 109, was played with steady dignity and beautiful 
tone production. Liszt’s Waldesrauschen was a sample of 
his best style and action; it was a vision. A Chopin etude 
was a weaving of tears, and his waltz dainty and rhythmic. 
A Chopin ballade in G minor was tame in effect and the 
only occasion in which the player lost his audience. 

Mr. Bauer, coming on the stage, while neither large nor 
heavy, gives the impression of a man who has slept well, 
eaten well, is afraid of nobody and has nothing to trouble 
him. He holds his audience by a sort of dogged disrespect, 
of which he is not conscious, but which is a most excellent 
quality for anyone who has to deal with people. 

‘*People obey arrogance,” says a philosopher. ‘ 7hey 
instinctively bow before the Justness of an estimate based 
on a sense of their inferiority.” 

The pianist does not feel this, being charming enough, 
they say, when he wishes to be. But it is there just the 
same, and saves him much bother of timidity, nervousness, 
self-consciousness and all that. Wholly at his ease, he is 
wholly unimpressed. He had a good house to hear him, 
many old and standard musicians and many who followed 
attentively with their scores. Enthusiasm was evoked 
more by technical beauty than technical difficulty, and the 
whole thing was earnest and musicianly. 

The audience which greeted the young Spaniard Riera 
was an overblown, noisy and turbulent one. Not from 
anything of that nature in the very elegant young gentle- 
man who was to speak on the piano, but from the variety 
of interest on the program. 

M. Lamoureux’s orchestra was to play, so his devotees were 
on hand, A large Conservatoire contingent came to greet 
the success of a famous concerto by their distinguished 
director, M. Th. Dubois, which was to be given. Any 
quantity of Spaniards and South Americans, always rich, 
noisy, talkative and turbulent, flocked in, and North 
Americans, always with a flare for a sensation, hearing 
there was to be ‘‘a big crowd down to the Salle Urawed,” 
came along with each other, 

The Spanish pianist, who added a French Conservatoire 
course to that of his own country, was remarkable for all the 
exquisite qualities of the French school as found in M. 
Philipp, with an added grace and elegance demanded by 
his program. Grace, elegance, refined sweep of line, gen- 
tle effacement and self-unconsciousness, united with well 
bred deference toward all human beings, an aristocratic 
bearing, supple figure, typical Spanish appearance, im- 
proved by modern taste and care, and long, sinuous fingers 
were attractive personal attributes. Admirable and fault- 
less technic completely in hand, equality, certainty, even- 
ness in execution, exquisite pearly runs and trills, fleet, dis- 
tinct octaves, inimitable finish in all corners, unexpected 
perfections in union of colors, in shading of strengths, 
were musical characteristics. He showed himself capable 
of coming up to passionate force and dramatic treatment in 
the Rimsky Korsakoff concerto (in memory of Liszt). 

The Dubois Concerto Capriccioso was interesting, well 
modeled, rhythmic, and for the most part melodic. An 
andante recitando, allegro, adagio con fantasia and allegro 
finale were played almost as one. It was very well re- 
ceived, and the presence of the esteemed composer was 
marked by an appreciative ovation. 

A Chopin étude, the one for the left hand in the No. 10 
collection; a nocturne and a springtime idea gave no just 
idea of the power and resource of this pianist, and the 
little group was almost lost between the heavier numbers. 

The Beethoven concerto in E flat, No. 5 (the Emperor), 
covered piano, pianist, orchestra, audience, self, thought, 
past, present and future, in one enthralling glory of beauty 
of every kind—harmony, melody, logic, feeling, idea and 


thought. The adagio was a poem. The rondo was played 
slower than it is usually taken; slower, somebody remarked, 
than by Carrefio at Lucerne last summer. 

FANNIE Epcar Tuomas. 


FROM PARIS. 

American students coming to Paris should at once see 
and talk with M. Bertin, of the Opéra school, in regard to 
getting a practical experience in acting as soon as they 
have committed a réle to memory. M. Bertin does not 
meddle with the voice in this school. He has a hall with 
stage, piano, &c., in which several operatic aspirants take 
part several times a week in several acts of all the standard 
operas. While practice is made the basis of the work, di- 
rection is given and correction made from scores interleaved 
with the stage business, in many instances written by the 
hands of the composers themselves. M. Bertin is certified 
to by the friendship of the French masters, is of the Opéra 
Comique, and is intrusted by Mme. Marchesi with the 
stage business of her classes. 

Among enterprising American students who have given 
concerts in Paris this week are Miss Mina Kellogg, Miss 
Kate Rielly and Mrs. Anna Thompson. Details of each as 
we get them. Mr. Victor Staub gave an excellent piano 
concert at Salle Erard. 

A charming suite of waltzes for piano entitled Raymonde 
is out by M. A. Daudelot, critic of the Monde Musical, 
Paris. 

The chamber concerts of Mr. I, Philipp grow in vogue at 
each audition. The last was specially varied. Great suc- 
cess for M. Philipp in the Bach concerto for piano, flute 
and violin, also in a “hopin largo (op. 65). A sextet for 
piano, flute, hautbois, clarinet, horn and bassoon, by M. 
Thuille, a Munich professor of counterpoint, was a real 
novelty and excited much interest. At the next concert, in 
two weeks, M. Delaborde, of the Conservatoire, will play. 
This afternoon new works of Chaminade will be given at the 
Bodiniére, the composer assisting personally. 

The beauty of the Yersin system of learning French is 
that it gives certainty. There is but one way to pronounce 
each sound, and there are but a certain number of sounds. 
Learning French by these sounds is like learning music by 
note. Learning French by the ordinary methods in use is 
like learning music by ear. The Yersins go to America in 
August. It will be a great misfortune for the American 
students in Paris, who are only beginning to find out the 
value of the system. P 

Miss Ida Branth, the solo violinist, is thinking of coming 
to Paris to add the riches of the French school to her 
already superior education. 

Mlle. Jenny Mangeot, 3 rue du Juillet; Mme. Hammer, 
77 rue Blanche, and Mme. Henri Deshayes, 10 avenue de 
Versailles, have conversation salons in Paris expressly to 
aid Americans in French conversation. Mme. Hammer 
adds declamation and diction to her valuable work for 
American students. 

At a concert given on Sunday for the benefit of sufferers 
by recent coast storms Mrs. Anna Thompson, of New 
York, sang Couplets de l’'Automate, by Offenbach. It was 

an excellent concert, in which many of the best artist of the | 
city took part. It was a great compliment to theyoung Amer- 


cert at Monte Carlo. Played a Schumann concerto and a 
fantaisie polonaise of his own. 

A cours of The A%sthetic in Music, established at the 
Sorbonne; M. Dauriac in the chair. Auber, Hérold, Haleévy, 
Boieldieu, Meyerbeer and Bellini discussed, with illustra- 
tions on piano at last séance. 

Lassalle not to sing in Flying Dutchman after all. Maurel 
sang last time in Don Juan this week. 


Philadelphia Protests. 

| Editors The Musical Courier: 

I? publishing Mr. Jerome Hopkins’ fierce attack 
upon the Philadelphia music critics last week you have 
| become accessory to a piece of injustice which I, conscious 
| of my priviledge of your columns, must resent, emphatic- 
| 

| 


ally, but with dignity. 

To start with Mr. Hopkins’ reproach of ignorance, it is 
plain that he does not know anything about Philadelphia ; 
he takes those critics seriously ; no one else here does. He 
calls them critics, in fact ; no one else does. He attributes 
sufficient value to their utterances to become irritated ; no 
one else does. He accuses them of having named operas 
which do not exist. Is it their fault if the encyclopedias 
printed fifty years ago contained more typographical errors 
than the more recent ones ? 

I beg of you to consider, for the sake of simple justice, 
the perplexing position of those gentlemen; when they have 
to write about a boxing match they can find the rules of the 
Lord of Something-or-other printed in book form; literary 
criticism is facilitated by Pater’s Appreciations, &c.; pic- 
tures, sculpture have been written to death; any old book 
will furnish them enough technical terms to enable them to 
show that they don’t understand them; but in music—think 
only! they have nothing—I say ‘‘ nothing’’—to clothe their 
idiocy with—but a superannuated encyclopedia. And yet 
they sally forth, undaunted, brave, heroically, and write and 
print what they 4zow to be gibberish! Ah, gentle sirs, hats 
off for such gallant daring! It is almost an anachronism in 
these times of cowardly Roentgen rays! 

How could you publish that article? Have you forgotten 





all the good these men have done to Philadelphia? Have 
they not kept the musical-atmosphere here clean from and 
undefiled by any dangerous influences of real talent? 
Have they not driven out the arch-fiddler, Max Bendix ? 
No, I say, no! and they will keep on in their good work 
until I, too, have to forsake my faithful disciples, whom | 
have treacherously beguiled into good music and musical 
common sense. Ah, it is a noble set of men! I wish they 
had these men at Gizniginsk! That city lies in Kamschatka 

In his ire Mr. Hopkins torgot the best one of the lot: the 
/tem man; his name is—but no! I will not wound his 
modesty by making his name known toa world to which it 
has, despite his efforts of a lifetime, remained unknown 
Oh, why did Tappert in Berlin not know him when he com- 
piled his famous Wagner lexicon? He would have devoted 
a volume to him! 

No, gentle sirs, leave us our would-be music critics 
They furnish an amount of entertainment to the readers of 
their respective papers that could not be replaced for the 
Leave them alone, I say! 

BARBARO MONTESTELLA 


same price by anything else. 
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ican to have been invited to sustain a program typically 
French with.typical French artists. A still greater one 
was the distinct success scored by the lady and the ap- 
plause to which she was obliged to respond with an encore. 

The decorations of the new Opéra Comique will not be 
lacking in art interest. MM. Olivier Merson and Flameng 
have charge of the grand stairway and M. Benjamin Con- 
stant of the ceiling and cupola. Mignon, Manon and Car- 
men will be represented in principal. In perspective sev- 
eral of the leading popular works, Domino Noir, Dame | 
Blanche, le Postillon, &c. Sibyl Sanderson, Calvé and 
Galle Marie will triumph in artistic immortality, and Time 
and Glory will overshadow all with their comprehensive 
wings. 

That remarkable work, Repose in Egypt, is by Olivier 
Merson. 

Immense success for Briséis, the posthumous work of 
Emmanuel Chabrier, given at the Lamoureux concert on 
Sunday. 

Ovations continued for Paderewski at the last classic con- 


| was Luigi Malferrari. 
| Miss Barna’s singing and acting were all enthusiastic 


Marie Barna.—The success of Marie Barna, an Ameri- 
can, at Bologna was published by cable news a few weeks 
ago in these columns. Mail news confirms the first reports 
It was in Faust that Miss Barna made her success in the 
The other singers were Maria Dirani, 
The conductor 


réle of Margarita. 
Enea Cavara, C. Gallerani and A. Mariani 
The musical criticisms respecting 


Leipsic.—A performance lately took place in the new 


| Kaufhaus Hall, erected on the site of the old Gewandhaus, 


in order to test its acoustic properties. The hall was,empty, 
and hence the orchestra sounded noisy and the brasses were 
When the hall is occupied by an audience 


too prominent. 
The new hall is larger than 


the acoustics will be better. 
the old one, containing seats for 900 persons and room for 
sixty musicians. The decorations are simple, and the 
pillars bear busts of Bach and Mendelssohn and reliefs of 
Schumann and Wagner. 
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SEDLMAIR AS IsoLDE 


A gees weeks ago Sedlmair appeared in the 
lsolde 


This réle was the one for which she was engaged last 


Court Opera for the first time as 


year as a new member of the Imperial Opera, and hear- 
ing it for the first time I think that one can say without 
exaggeration and with soberness of judgment that the 
ground of her contract was a solid one. 
Sedlmair’s trend is decidedly classic 
are certainly not the most brilliant that one could desire, but 


Her vocal powers 


her intonation is perfectly true. Her voice fails some- 
times in clearness, noticeable in the higher register, but this 
I attribute to her method of taking her notes. If Sedlmair 
had a good method there is no reason why she should not 
be called one of the best opera singers of the day. It isthis, 
I judge, which interferes with the development of strength, 
and consequently her pianism is not what it might be at all 

sically, as I have just said, is 


times. Sedlmair’s trend mu 


decidedly classic—so is I 
Her beauty is graced with dignity and 


ier beauty—her profile is quite on 


the Grecian cast 
her movements likewise /solde should never be theatrical, 
as we sometimes usethe word. In the larger part of the 
drama she is all simplicity and grace. Her dramatic attempt 
at suicide and murder in the first act is not in tune with the 
rest of her part. Sedlmair acts throughout most naturally 
She never attempts to be highly dramatic in any play, but 
she is by no means without temperament. Sedlmair’s act- 
} 





ing is to me delightful, because it is so simple, so graceful 
so refined, and withal so strong, and she is the most beauti 


ful /so/de that I have seen thus far 





The first act always seems to me forced, unnatural, con 


sequently unpleasing, so I will pass over it. In the second 


act her whole conception and interpretation is very high 


and leaves nothing to be desired, except the absence of 


those defects in the vocalization I have mentioned. Her 
pianism here was not always satisfactory. Once she began 
two beats before her part, but recovered herself gracefully 
and did not lose her beautiful self-poise for an instant. In 
the last act her meeting with 7r7s/an and her transfigur- 
ation, or one might almost say apotheosis, showed some 
unusually strong acting in those lines which she prescribes 
for herself, and her vocal powers displayed themselves at 
To have h 
is never to forget her, and to me was one of the most de 
Sedlmair has since 


their highest and best eard Sedimair as /so/de 





htful musical events of the season 
sung Sen/a in The Flying Dutchman, but I did not hear her 
She attracted highly commendatory notice from the Vienna 
critics, I understand 

Speaking of singers reminds me of an appearance here 
that has created quite a stir in musical circles, especially 
among the Viennese élite. I refer to the two concerts of 
Camilla Landi. After her first concert, which was only 
fairly attended, the critique in the Fremdendb/latt was 
rather widely circulated on Gutmann’s concert programs, 
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so that at the second, which she and Petschnikoff gave to- 
gether here, the aristocracy turned out in full nunibers and 
full dress, and the concert hall fairly scintillated with the 
brilliant toilettes and not less brilliant Austrian feminine 
beauty, not to speak of the striking and elegant Austrian 
officers of high caste that filled the hall to overflowing. The 
Princesses Stephanie and Josefa came alike to pay homage 
to this Italian-London singer and remained until the clos 
of the concert 

I enjoyed the pleasure of being at her first concert, and 
strangely found myself in tears after she had sung but two 
or three measures. As ] went ina particularly bright mood 
I could not account for this except through the 
When I asked, ‘‘ Why, who is 
Camilla Landi ?” no one could answer except to say that she 


was from London, originally from Florence and of the 


noving 


power of this rare voice 


Italian school—a singer who had lately been giving concerts 
in Europe, and everywhere with the same result as in 
Vienna. The Fremdend/att calls attention to |} 

blance to Alice Barbi and comments on the singular fact 


1er resem 


that the singers most beloved in Vienna come to us from 
‘* Ben Davies and Lilly Henschel call themselves 
and asks 


London. 
singers from London—so does Camilla Landi” 
what can be the qualities of the atmosphere in that metropo- 
lis that it produces voices like these. 

Landi’s voice is what the German's calla dunkelge/drbte 
(dark colored) mezzo soprano of rare delicacy in the upper 
register and rich warmth in her lower notes, most entranc 
ing nuance, graceful and accurate phrasing and remarkabk 
versatility in her style 

Her first number was from Gluck’s Paris und Helena 
Whatever is from Gluck 


sure to be beautiful, but she made it ten times mort 


the aria Odel mio dolce Ardor 


so. This, including the next two numbers by Salvator 
Rosa and V. de Fesch, were all of course from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century music, and the moderns do not im 


prove upon it. But whether she sang from the music of 





Gluck and Salvator Rosa, or whether she tried the coquet 
tish songs of Massenet, or the passionate poems of Cham 
inade, or that light and airy La Brise of Saint-Saéns, she 
was always more than my poor feeble pen can adequate] 


express. She must be heard to be appreciated. She re 


sponded to encore after encore, and finally was graceft 


enough to accompany herself, as the accompanist would no 
more of it. Camilla Landi’s charm of person adds not a 
little to the rare effectiveness of her rare art. 

Schnabel, the wonderful boy composer and pupi 
Leschetizky, just fourteen years old, but looking n 
younger, appeared very frightened on the stage, but alt 


He played marvelously w« 


the Nocturne F sharp major, Etudes E major and A minor 


gether at home at the piano 


of Chopin, for the Mitwirkung of this concert. He and the 
little Jahn, twelve years of age are, soon to give concerts 
here. These two children are the infantile artists who 
always make the fortnightly class or recital of Leschetizky 
delightful, because of their phenomenal talent and theit 


finished technic 


This calls upon me as it comes to my mind to give at 
count of the first recital of the season at the house of this 


celebrated maestro. Before the playing began, Leschetizk 


made a speech, in which he referred to the attacks lat 
made upon him, but spoke particularly of Liebling’s articl 
which had been brought to his notice. He said in sul 
} 


stance that he had never asked the Americans to coms 


him. There were many of them here he really did no 








want. He would advise them all to go and study with M 

Liebling. He called upon any American present to present 
any letter in their possession wherein he had invited any 
one of them to come to him as astudent. He thought there 
were many of them to whom he really could not give his 
time He thought seriously of weeding them all o and 
sending these back to America—to Mr. Liebling. Referring 
to a statement that he had refused to accept a talente 

young man who was regarded as a second Liszt, he said 
he bowed to Liszt, andif he only knew of anyone that 


played like him he should be very happy to make his 
acquaintance, and to teach him, if that were necessary He 


? 
closed by characterizing Mr. Liebling’s article as an it 


sult 


to art, anda shame and disgrace to the musical profession 
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in America. In delivering this address to a room crowded 


with students, four-fifths of whom were Americans, 


Leschetizky displayed much strong feeling and indignation 
at this attack of Mr. Liebling 

Schiitt, Stepanoff and Hambourg were present and a littl 
violinist—a mere child with a beaut 


ul face—played a 





Wieniawski concerto for piano and violins. I should know 


who this little fellow is, as I see him often in art circles, but 


I do not At all events he played with phenomenal technic 


and musical feeling for a boy of his infantile age. Schnabel 


turned the pages—a 





took the piano parts and the little Jal é 
most interesting and gifted little trio, this is! The little 


Jahn is a wonderful child she playe d several selections 


and the little violinist gave somethi in addition of Schiitt 





But the event of the evening was the recital of Hamburg 





after the first movement of the Grieg concerto played by 


Miss Newcombe (an American young lady) with the maes 
tro himself, in which she showed considerable advance in 


] nt 


tone, grasp and force and a development of temperament 

Hambourg played the B minor sonata of Chopin, a bar 
carolle of Rubinstein, a song of Tschaikowsky and two in 
teresting compositions of Leschetizky, which are quite dif 





ferent in style from his other works and show a decided 
‘branching out namely, a gigue and an intermezzo in 
Hamboury; 


gusto, and then h 


octaves played these with great verve and 





o repeat them 


braced him at the close of the performance—put his arms 


Leschetizky em 


around his neck and, I thought, kissed him 


These last compositions of Leschetizky aroused both 
enthusiasm and pleasure. The gigue is full of originality 
and firm and sound in construction on a classic basis 


intermezzo is a Schumann-like ‘‘ catch me if you can” chas 
1 


ing of octaves, one after the other pel mell, t 


Dut in a grace 


full, melodic form, humoresque or scherzo in character, of 


Hambourg left the next day for Paris, where he expects 


susSness OT tone, a 


to give concerts I hear He has a lusci 


bravura techni and already bids fair to become one of the 











great pianists of the day 
A galaxy of Leschetizky pupils are giving concerts this 
season. Miss Durno, who played in the Ben Davies con 
ttas Mitwirkung, is well known to your readers in Chi 
igo, wher¢ she very early displays remarkable talent 
This début in Vienna was a brilliant affair for her, as a 
large and representative audience was present and Ameri 
cans may well feel proud of the talented countrywoman 
She played with most finished technic and brilliancy the (¢ 
minor scherzo of Chopin and the Tschaikowsky barcarollk 
in G minor ( the Venetian barcarollk Leschetizky 
ind the etince of Moszkowski. Her playing does not 
need any esp iract« ition from me, as the Les 
et n sty c im Tr anne T are we ll know n Be low I 
sive some notices of her concerts which she gave last sum 
ne! Wortl ee and Partschasl I will add just here 
that Miss Durno was well received and was called out sev 
eral times, but did not respond to encores I hear she has 
ome tho ot giving a concert here before leaving tor 
America he might well do, for I feel quite safe n 
redicting a great success for her, as there has been no lad) 
thus far whom I have heard in Vienna who plays with sucl 
) in i is M Durt who, proudly be it 
i Sa \ t The following are the notices of h« 
once i ‘ 
i e Was r See\Sa at A pianist f n CI ag Mis 
) s $ t ening wit Mrs. Pollak She 
iw , terpret and pearly technic the charming 
ay s [ts ‘ 4 Lise tr if T Ww th x eat t J 4 ar ] 
af st g ay suse the sple p ‘ is t over the 
Kiss W sof J Strauss. | adies were the recipients 
P t ets and applause. * * * Miss Durr 
N has beer t luced with s s ess tot eople of Ve 
“ “4 he ec Sa la 4 stl ar t lepe ent r wr 
is awaited with great interest 


Here follows the notice of her concert 

What we said nm atormer rt mber f M SS Durr 1 we nr 5 
much the mo-e confirmed on last Saturday, as we again had oppor 
tunity to ad e the great musica e and deep fee x in severa 
of her numbers which she th« splayed. How light and flowing 
tones and how expressive ection. and vet each « en 
Part ilarly marked was all t Chopin rise 

Another notice says 

No less pleas vas Miss Durno. the already well-known pianis 
rom Cl AZ W er possesses s a tect ar ’ 
home on the | 1 ils nfuse the pest express 
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playing. He understands how to modulate his tone as though it 
sounded from the lowest depths, constantly swelling and increasing 
and then diminishing until it becomes as light as air. 

We are all very proud to be able to chronicle all this of 
an American. When will the time come when Americans 
will stand up for themselves, refuse to be trampled on any 
longer and teach some of these people in Europe who are 
living in the Dark and Middle Ages still, to understand that 
America is something more than the land of the Indian 
and the cowboy—and give foreign prestige a reversed sig- 
nification, No disrespect is intended toward the truly great 
masters in Europe or to rea/ ar¢ anywhere the world over. 

* &# * 

But now for the rest of the brilliant concerts of this 
month. I characterized Sauer last year rather fully. Great 
and numerous are the different impressions he makes upon 
us. I shall always contend that Sauer is a great artist. 
True he does crash and often bang away at things that 
ought to be played with elegance and finish, but he never 
destroys the real effect the composer intended unless it is 
in themes of poetry and sentiment, which I fear his over- 
weening temptation is to sacrifice to bravura playing and 
playing for effect. He has the poet in him and will some 
day show it, I prophesy. 

I admire him simply for his great, strong musical spirit, 
his brilliancy, his verve and his wild abandon in playing, 
though I am free toconfess it gets a little #00 wild at times, 
and quite runs away with him. He electrifies me and for 
the most part those who have themselves great musical 
spirit. But I was quite astonished at his interpre- 
tation of many things, especially on the poetical side. I 
am willing to maintain that no one plays the Schumann 
Carnaval as well as he does or the G major Chopin nocturne 
so little to my taste. The Allegro de Concert of Chopin 
and the Rigaudon of Raff aroused a storm of applause and 
many calls for repetition. A prelude on his first program 
by Rachimanikoff made a deep impression, and he created 
a furore by his own study in octaves. Sauer’s and Ham- 
bourg’s octave playing are the best Ihear from the different 
artists whe come to us. 

Gabrilowitsch is another great light among the pianists 
of the day, who lately shone most brilliantly at the Philhar- 
monic concert, where he played a Tschaikowsky concerto, 
and more especially in his concert given here on January 
11. Taking him all in all he leads the heroes of the piano. 
None give such a grand, a great tone; none play with the 
greatness and the grandeur that this rehabilitated spirit of 
the great Rubinstein possesses to the full in allits greatness. | 
He is a lion; Hambourg is in some respects entitled to 
the lion’s share. He has in a sense the greater tempera- | 
ment, a greater limpidity and lusciousness of tone, but he 
has not the grandeur of Gabrilowitsch; one hears them 
very often compared or contrasted and one suggests the 
other in this way. Contrary to the old fable, Hambourg 
might dare to contend with the lion for the larger portion. 

Be that as it may, whoever plays the C major fantasie 
of Schumann as Gabrilowitsch can deserves to be placed 
at the head of the line. He played the organ prelude and 
A minor, of Bach-Liszt; the Beethoven sonata, A flat 
major, op. 110; the ballade G flat major, prelude D flat 
major, scherzo B minor of Chopin; a Tschaikowsky noc- 
1 Leschetizky mazurka, which he had to repeat; two | 


fugue, 


turne, é 
numbers of his own, Melodie Orientale and Petite Serenade, 
which he also repeated, and the Mendelssohn-Liszt Wed- 
Gabrilowitsch is still very young—looks al- 
most a lad. I hear he is planning a tournée in America. 
His concert was the occasion of calling out the whole 
American colony, who have heard him play in the fort- 
nightly recitals of Leschetizky for so long a time, and a | 
large Viennese audience, too, crowded the hall to its utmost. | 

Another pianist, whom I heard that Leschetizky called 
a second Essipoff, who attracted the attention of all the 
Musiker here was Clotilde Kleeberg. The Italian (Bach) 
concerto, Variations Serieuses of Mendelssohn, and the 
Schumann Kinderscenen were the leading numbers on her 
Kleeberg has a beautiful tone, great finish, and 


ding March. 


program. 


would be in many respects a delightful player if some- 


times she would not bang the keys when she plays melody. 
In her especial genre she zs delightful; she is not an 
Essipoff or a Carrefio in my humble opinion, and never will 
be. She is a charming personality, of sweetest simplicity 
and dreaming poetry. She does not arouse enthusiasm 
generally, but Schiitt applauded violently. After her first 
few numbers she did not move mea jot. There was nota 
large audience present. 
*e# ke 

The two violinists have been Petschnikoff and Rivarde. 
The latter gave his second concert here a few weeks ago. 
I feel compelled to recall what I said in a former letter 
about his lack of fire and poetry. This time Rivarde did 
not appear cold and his technic shone to a still greater ad- 
vantage. Rivarde plays like the finished artist he is, and 
Americans are proud to claim him as belonging to their 
country, his mother being an American and his father a 
Spaniard (I have the impression that he was a South 
American Spaniard). Some wealthy American sent 
Rivarde to Europe to study and supported him as his own 
son until his education was finished. He has shown him- 
self to be worthy of it, and would there were more of such 
men as these. More than one student studying here owes 
his education to benevolent, wealthy lovers of art in 
America, and seldom is such aid misplaced. This reminds 
me of a story about Rubinstein and Liszt which I will tell 
in my next letter for struggling artists and those who 
can but just won't help them. 

I did not hear Rivarde play the violin concerto, D minor, 
No. 2, of Bruch, but most exquisite were the Airs Russes of 
Wieniawski’s Souvenir de Moscow; Saint-Saéns Introduc- 
tion and Rondo Capriccioso, the Svendsen Romanze and the 
Sarasate Zapateado. Leschetizky was present and fre- 
quently showed his great enjoyment of Rivarde’s artistic 
and poetic playing. 

Rivarde has associated largely with the Americans while 
here, and was invited to dinner by Leschetizky with other 
Americans on Christmas Eve. 

More about Petschnikoff in my next letter. He has 
already been noticed so much that he does not require much 
further from me, except to say that he more than sustained 
here his great reputation elsewhere. Petschnikoff is great 
and his violin strings are covered with velvet apparently 
Not one scratch or a single false tone in his whole perform- 


ance. E. Porrer Frissev. 


* Brief Thoughts” Continued. 


THE Pros anv Cons REGARDING ABDOMINAL BREATHING. 
HE vocal as well as the medical profession ac- 
cepts two general modes of breathing—abdominal and 
chest. The former is also called diaphragmatic, as the dia- 
phragm is the chief muscle engaged in that form of breath- 
ing. In the latter the chest expands and the shoulders rise 
perceptibly. These two forms overlap each other; in both 
cases the lower ribs move more or less. 
Following is in favor of abdominal breathing 
1. Breath is taken more quickly than by the chest, as the 


| as nearly as possible and exhaling a 


ribs do not move as readily in their sockets and laterally | 


| as the diaphragm, a muscle, descends, assisted by gravita- 


tion. 


2. This function, long continued in singing or speaking, is | 


less fatiguing, partly for the above reason and partly because 
of its greater removal from the point of resistance, the 
larynx. Nature seems to find it easier to supply tissues to 
parts not contiguous. 

3. The last one-third or one-fourth of the breath, to speak 
arithmetically, cannot be expelled by the chest, the ribs ap- 
proaching each other only unto a certain limit. The base 
of the pulmonary cone must now rise against the lungs, not 
yet depleted. The residue of the breath unused would 
only be an impediment to the singer. The audience in that 
case has the impression that the singer cannot get enough 
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breath into the lungs instead of failing to get the super- 


abundance out. 

4. Asthe last one-third of the breath is being expelled, 
which must be by an abdominal and a special effort, the 
beginner is apt to throw rigidity into the throat instead of 
leaving it in a passive state, concentrating all activity on 
the expulsion. Now, if the singer has once learned to pro- 
duce an untrammeled tone on this final effort, which is ex- 
clusively abdominal, correct tone placement is assured—a 
good criterion to the teacher. This is, however, not to ad- 
vocate unceasing lung evacuation. 

5. It cannot be denied that in quiet sleep abdominal respir- 
ation predominates; and in affections of the chest, which 
are decidedly more frequent than perotinitic troubles, when 
abdominal movements must be suppressed diaphrag- 
matic breathing is much more easing. And if we make ap- 
peal to nature in the hour of dissolution, we find that the 
dying man makes his last gasps abdominally, not pector- 
ally, showing which nature holds as the true seat of breath- 
ing; in fact, the citadel which nature storms at last. 

Among the arguments against diaphragmatic, or rather 
in favor of chest breathing, the following may be adduced 

1. The descent of the diaphragm in inhaling vigorously 
is hable to depress unduly the lower organs, as experience 
proves. Therefore, singing soon after a full meal is ill-ad- 
vised. A veto ought to be placed on the common, much 
lauded breathing gymnastics at the summer schools, and 
the fast multiplying Chautauquas. Many a would-be vocalist 
has had her health blighted from some unaccountable cause, 
never dreaming that her good friend, abdominal breathing, 
has proved treacherous. On this account full deep inspira- 
tions are out of place for beginners 

2. More breath may be taken by one heroic chest effort 
than abdominal; we dare say almost twice as much. Better 
both efforts combined, but as we are now having them in 
question here—namely, 
Their 


juxtaposition this is out of the 
some teachers insist on the abdominal exclusively. 
pupils are in straits if they attempt a long passage with a 
single breath. However, they generally later in life brush 
aside orthodox (?) tenets and consult convenience 

After years of only abdominal respiration it is quite 
natural that there should be a depression at the upper part 
of the chest from inaction in those regions; and on the other 
hand it has been intimated that a larger abdominal girth 
will come into being from the opposite cause. The latter 
evil, if real, may be smiled at, but not the former. This, 
however, may be counteracted by inhaling with the chest 
bdominally three or four 
times in succession. This exercise forces the breath into 
the costal regions very effectually 

The abdominal act is out of place after violent exertions 
which take one’s breath, such as climbing the stairs fast or 
racing after the street cars. Most relief is obtained by 
breathing rapidly with the upper part of the lungs and 
through the mouth. 

The reader might ask, in this maze of apparent contra- 
dictions, what kind of breathing or what proportion of each 
should be encouraged. We would suggest that with men 
the diaphragmatic should predominate; in the case of 
women the act of inhaling should be half chest and half 
J. MeEtssner, 


Youngstown, Ohio 


abdominal 


Lohse-Gregorowitsch Program.—The program of the 


orchestral concert to be given on Monday night, March 1, in 


Carnegie Hall, known as the Lohse-Gregorowitsch concert, 


of which Otto Lohse is the conductor, Gregorowitsch violin 
soloist and Nahan Franko concertmeister, is as follows 
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head—no doubt Jezebel secretly admired Elijah and longed 
for him, For Ahab was a weak, pitiable fellow. 

How pointless the music allotted to this superb priestess of 
Astarte ! Mendelssohn, however, was hardly the man to ap- 
preciate her. Was he not shocked at the thought of Roder/ 
and /sabe//a? Did he not cover his eyes when Zer/ina took 
off her bodice and charmed the amorous mirror ? 

Mr. Davies gave an exceedingly interesting performance 
of the leading part. It was full of finesse. There was 
abundant evidence of close and intelligent study. There 
was character drawing. It seemed to me that night, it 
still seems to me to-day, that he emphasized unduly the 
sentimental side of £/zjah. This is the same as saying that 
he was unduly Mendelssohnized. Mendelssohn combed 
ElijaWs hair and told him to look pleasant. The much 
vaunted scene with the Priests of Baal—after all, how far 

BOSTON OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | the music is below the situation! And yet in this same 
foe en rere oe scene Li/ijah, the revolutionary, the dangerous man, is 
Tiga teeny was sung by the Handel and Haydn in shown more clearly than in other numbers, where he 
Music Hall the 7th. The chief solo singers were | preaches or regrets that he is obliged to leave his parish 

Mrs. Patrick Walker, Miss Grace Damian, Evan Will- | pecause Jezebel does not find him orthodox. 
iams and W. Ffrangcon-Davies. Master Donlan, a sophis- There were passages of declamation by Mr. Davies that 
ticated boy with cherry ribbons, sang the music of the | are not soon to be forgotten, as O Thou Who Makest Thine 
Youth and was afterward turned toward the audience for | Angels Spirits, and especially And the Lord Shall Smite All 


applause. Israel asa Reed is Shaken in the Water, &c. This latter 
The more I hear Elijah the less I admire its ‘‘dramatic | recitative was not shouted, as is the rule; it was delivered 
sincerity.” Much of it is neither dramatic nor sincere. 1 | sotto voce, with the intensity of a man who saw suddenly a 


know of nothing weaker than the scene between the Widow prophetic revelation and whose horror was such that he be- 
and the Prophet. The music, from Elijah! Get Thee Hence | came the mouthpiece of an ill-omened dream 
to Blessed Are the Men, might well be cut in perform- As a singer pure and simple he was delightful. Then 
ance. Is Not His Word Like a Fire should be omitted; | the frank, manly bearing, with a suggestion of the Welsh- 
it is adull imitation of Handel in most conventional operatic | man—fearless, a little superstitious—a preacher who would | 
mood, and the only pleasure attending the hearing is in | go to the stake for his belief! 
watching the singer’s exertion, a diversion almost as cruel Mr. Williams was not in best physical condition, yet he | 
as seeing a bullfight or amateur theatricals gave pleasure. Mrs. Walker sang with intelligence in 

Sometimes I have thought that Elijah would be more | phrasing. But what a bore is Hear Ye, Israel, even when it | 
tolerable if it were sung with scenery and costumes, as | js sung by the greatest! Miss Damian was applauded | 
oratorios were given formerly, even into the nineteenth | after Mendelssohn's version of Auld Robin Gray. but her 
century. There would be large opportunities for the stage | singing as a whole was not worthy of her reputation 1 | 
carpenter, the electrician and the scene painter, or ‘‘scenic | understand she was suffering from a severe cold. The 
artist,” as the passionate press agent prefers to call him. | choruses were sung in very creditable fashion. Ther 
I was talking about this with Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies. I do | was an audience that crowded the hall 
not think he approves of the scheme, but, in speaking of ‘i 
Elijah’s costume, he described something loose and flowing * *# 

Now, Elijah was a very remarkable person, a most pic- Simple Simon, a Mother Goose Extravaganza, by R. A 
turesque figure for the stage. There is an atmosphere of | Barnet, music by A. B. Sloane and G. L. Tracy, was pro- 
mystery about him. ‘Elijah the Tishbite, of the inhabi- | duced for the first time on any stage, February 8, at the 


tants of Gilead,” is all we know of his parentage and local- | Tremont Theatre by members of the First Corps of Cadets 
Mr. Barnet, whose pieces you have seen in New York, is 


ity. Surely his departure from this world was an effective 
stage exit. His hair was long, thick, hanging down his | aco-laborer with Humperdinck and Massenet—the Masse- 
back. His strength and endurance were uncommon. His |! net of Cinderella—in the vineyard of nursery song and 
ordinary clothing was a girdle of skin round his loins. He | legend. Thk’s time he introduces to favorable consideration 


occasionally wore a mantle or cape of sheepskin. He was | Simp/e Simon, the typical Yankee; the S/ave of the Lamp, 


blunt, fierce, solitary. ‘‘ Vir qui curationem et cultum cor- | who disappeared as soon as the Standard Oil Trust was | 
poris despiceret; facie squallente, que multitudine suorum | formed; Zommy Trot, the man of law, who sold his bed 
crinium obumbraretur,” to use the language of the ancient | and lay upon straw, all for the love of a vain woman; 
Tommy Tucker, who, like many of us, sings for his supper; 


Romans and Dr. Blimber. 
A revolutionary, a fanatic, ready to slaughter even deli- | Tommy Snooks, whose conversational powers are displayed | 
cate, perfumed, painted women who did not happen to/| at afternoon teas; Little Jack Horner, who knew a good | 
believe in his peculiar, jealous God. Yet he knew tender- | thing when he saw it; Cur/y Locks, an eternal type; Lucy | 
ness, pity, despair. He dreamed dreams, he had rapt vis- | Lochet, of liberal views, mercenary nature, emancipated 
ions, he talked with the inhabitants of the air on lonely hill- | life--another eternal type, one not to be obliterated by legis- 
sides and in stony places. No doubt Jezebel (a name that | lation. The piece is very amusing and reasonably coherent. 
means ‘‘ chaste”) wife of Ahab, the reckless and licentious The situations are ingeniously contrived. The dialogue 
Jezebel, the supporter of a thousand priests, the cursed | 1s often crisp and fresh. The lyrics are capital. Simple 
woman who even when she heard the hurrying footsteps of | Simon seems to me the best of Mr. Barnet’s extravaganzas 
death darkened her eyes with antimony and made good her | Mr. Tracy wrote excellent descriptive music for the mono- 
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logue of a witch and a graceful entr’'acte, Nymphia. The 
most of the music is merely a more or less agreeable jingle 
that will not perplex any hearer who has dined well. The 
piece was mounted sumptuously. The quick change in the 
second and last act was surprisingly well managed. The 
performance was admirable. The chief comedians were 
Messrs, Stutson, whose art may well excite the envy of cele- 
brated professional burlesquers; White and Fox. Mr. Bar- 
rows understood the rapacious character of Lucy Locket, 
and Mr. Lane as Cur/y Locks was an adorable vision of 
loveliness—Lillian Russell with a soul and keener mind 
- ” * 

This reminds me that the matinée chippie delights in 
cadet shows, and perfumed notes as well as nosegays are 
sent to the comedians. It is a curious fact, one that should 
be brought to the attention of Krafft-Ebing that the most 
favored are-those in female dress. The cadets furnish an 
notation to the theory of Schopenhauer that man is the “* fair 
sex.” Even the feet and ankles of many on the stage in 
Simple Simon excited the envy of women in the audience 
Yes, man is a very superior animal 

om od 7 

The operas given by the Damrosch Company at the Bos- 
ton Theatre, beginning February 8, were as follows ; Feb 
ruary 8, Meistersinger; February 9, Fidelio. This I saw 
with Lilli Lehmann, Kalisch, Fischer, Mertens, Stehmann, 
Lange and Miss Vollmar in the cast. The performance 
was, at the best, only respectable The tones of Mrs. Leh- 
mann were too often weak, dry, hollow. Never have I 
heard the famous cry, ‘‘ First kill his wife,” given with so 
little effect. Any emotion in the prison scene was awakened 
by the music itself and the play actress—not by the singer 
Her dramatic performance has not changed materially since 
that of 1890; it is honest, intelligent, discreet, and at its 


| height eminently womanly. Mr. Kalisch shouted as though 
8 ) 5 s 


Florestan had been clothed in purple and fine linen, given 
the use of the bath, and fared sumbustiously every day 
The Marquis in La Perichole, who had not tasted food or 


| clothes for twelve long years, was more realistic in voice 


And then the Tetralogy closed the short season 


+ 
* * 


Miss Aus der Ohe gave the first of two piano recitals in 
8s 





Steinert Hall the 9th. Her program was as follows 
Toccata and fugue, D r Bach-Tausig 
Suite Anglaise, G minor Bach 
Sonata, F minor, op. 57 Beethoven 
Die heiligen drei Brunnen bei Traf Franz Kullak 
Prelude and fugue, D minor, op. 15 Arthur F« 
rhree études, op. 25, Nos. 1, 2 ar ) 
Valse, A flat, op. 42 Chopin 
Andante and polonaise ) 
jarcarole, F minor Rubinstein 
Etude Adele Aus der Ohe 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 12 Liszt 
The heroic player was in Ercles’ vein, and she did not 
gauge the hall properly at first. Thus she seemed to force 
tone, until sound degenerated into noise, and partiality 
shown the damper pedal aggravated the din. There was 


little enjoyment from the G minor suite. She pounded 


without possible excuse ; the music written for a tinkling 


| instrument was thundered forth from a modern concert 


grand. The gigue was not well rhythmed Indeed, 
throughout the concert there were exhibitions of slovenli 
ness that is due to exaggerated speed and much giving of 
concerts. Her own étude, well written and very effective, 
was played with dazzling brilliancy; so was the rhapsodi 
by Liszt. Of the Chopin pieces, the second of the études 


was played with the most sympathy and musical apprecia 
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harp Gnd Goable BASS 00602. cccccsccnsccoccccrecccces C. M. Loeffler 
Allegro moderato, Adagio molto, Andante—Allegro alla Zingara. 
(MS. first time.) 
Quartet in C sharp minor, op. 131............sceeeeeeeeeeeene Beethoven 

In the performance of Mr. Loeffler’s octet the Kneisels 
were assisted by Messrs. Pourtau, Metzger, Schiieker and 
Golde. It is by no means easy to discuss the work after one 
hearing. 

Mr. Loeffler, whom, as you know, I value most highly as 
violinist, composer and man, has appeared in his preceding 
compositions as a refined, polished, imaginative revolution- 
ary. In his octet he is almost—yes, he is, nihilistic. 

It does not disturb me if a composer snaps his fingers at 
tonal traditions and theoretical conventionalisms, provided 
he gain effects thereby. 

If there is monotony in the octet it springs from repeated 
defiances of conventionalism. I find monotony in the ex- 
travagantly novel harmonic treatment. 

The first movement opens in charming, original, pecu- | 
liarly Loefflerian manner, and then uncommon ingenuity 
brings alas! perplexity. The vocabulary is steadily exotic. 
Colors are shades not always to be distinguished. There is 
verbosity in effect. There seems to be a lack of true, co- 
herent musical thought. 

The second movement is one of surpassing beauty. There 
are combinations, colors known only to this composer ; 
there is virile melancholy ; there is a warmth that is occa- 
sionally sensuous. 

The finale is rich in strange melody ; there are direct ap- 
peals to the heart ; there is sumptuous rhetoric ; and yet, 
somehow, the finale is not authoritative. 

I regard Mr. Loeffler as one of the most thoroughly orig- 
inal composers of this period. His imagination, his fas- 
tidiousness in expression are worthy of passionate praise. 
There is a higher flight of imagination in this octet than 1n 
the C sharp minor quartet of Beethoven that followed ; nor | 
is the dullness of Mr. Loeffler in the octet so dreary and | 
persistent as the dullness of Beethoven in the said quartet. 

I am not disappointed in this octet because Mr. Loeffler 
did not follow with cringing knees some most respectable 
and impotent predecessor. I am not disappointed because 
in this original work Mr. Loeffler did not out-loeffler | 
Loeffler. 

The most excellent playing of the Kneisels and their as- 
sistants was appreciated fully by a large audience, and Mr. 
Loeffler was obliged to bow his acknowledments. 


* 
* * 


Hall the 16th. Her program was as follows: 
Sonate, C major, OP. GE... 202s cccccscccsaccccccvcvecsovecs Beethoven | 
Variations Sérieuses........... 
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Chromatic Fantasy and FPugue............6..--ssceeeeseeweceeeeeee Bach 
(Biilow Edition.) | 
BeTCOUSO on occrccc ccccccccccccccccccccceteceossesoroescevesssesess Chopin 
D Vata GOIIG, 5a fic dndodtdons.s.n0+0000ch poacomnpheapenennesneguass Tausig | 
| Babs, OP. Bins corcsecccccdecccccsccccecscceseetwaccess Adéle Aus der Ohe 
Bourée. Sarabande. Menuet. Gavote. 


| 


| 


WMectasne, MO. Becnccccevcccccescvecccs ) Liest 


| Tarantelle from Venezia e Napoli... § 


This concert, though it was too long, gave great pleas- 


'ure. The vapid nocturne of Liszt and the boresome fantasy 


| number of her suite. 


before the fugue of Bach might well have been omitted. 
The pianist gave an extraordinary exhibition of that 
which is noblest and most brilliant in piano playing. She 
played the Waldstein Sonata with a care that was not tuo 
apparent, with a simplicity that was not severe or affectedly 
naive, with a pulse that was never feverish, that never 
flagged. Perfect tone and serene intelligence characterized 
the performance of the Mendelssohn variations and the Bach 
Tausig’s valse was given with incredible dash, as 
The gavot was the most pleasing 
The menuet is weak. Throughout 


fugue. 
was the Tarantelle. 
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For Concerts, Song Recitals and Oratorio address 


| ..../01 West 86th Street, New York. 
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the concert her great and noble qualities made one forget 
the absence of strongly sensuous charm in tone. 
ousness is not the final word in music. 

co ° * 

Miss Olive Mead, violinist, assisted by Miss Little, con- 
tralto, gave a concert in Steinert Hall the 16th. She played 
pieces by Vieuxtemps, Bach (air and chaconne), Brahms- 
Joachim and Hauser. Her technic has been developed 
equally and sanely. Her bowing is free; her tone is large, 
firm, pure. She plays with conscience and mind. That 
her playing was often monotonous in the fullness and breadth 
of tone does not necessarily discredit her future. She is 
still under the influence of her teacher, and naturally her 
first thought is of tone and technic. Yet she should not 
forget that emotion plays a mighty part in music. 

Miss Little sang songs by Gluck, Luzzi, Nevin, Vidal, 


Arne, Schubert * 
* * 

Miss L. C. May gave a piano recital in Steinert Hall the 
Isth. She played MacDowell's Sonata Tragica, and pieces 
by Schumann, Glinka-Balakirew, Scholtz, Chopin-Liszt, 
Grieg, Moszkowski, Rubinstein, Liszt, Sapellnikoff, Bras- 
sin. She has a fluent, well developed technic. She plays 
pieces of superficial brilliancy with pronounced effect. She 
is deficient in tone and rhythm. The former is inclined to 
be hard and dry. The latter is conspicuous by its absence. 
It also seems to me that Miss May, pursuing indefatigably 
technic, has lost sight of the beauty and strength of con- 
trolled emotion—controlled, not stifled emotion. Her tech- 


1 


nic should serve, not rule 
* ¥ os 

Teresa Carrefio made her reappearance in Boston last 
night at the sixteenth Symphony concert in Music Hall. 

In this same hall she made her début as an infant phe- 
nomenon January 2, 1863. Mathilde Phillipps assisted her 
The child pianist played a nocturne by Dohler, a piece by 
Gottschalk, Thalberg’s Norma fantasie, &« 

Mr. J. S. Dwight described her as ‘‘a child of nine years 
with fine head and face, full of intelligence, Spanish look- 
ing.” She had ‘‘a funny deal of difficulty in getting her- 
self upon the seat before the grand piano. Her playing 

would charm even if she was not a child. 

She played in Chickering Hall January 15, 1863 

Mr. Dwight in admiration spoke wise words of counsel 
‘*The child’s face beams with intelligence and genius. 
These speak, too, in her touch, in a certain untaught life 
that there is in her playing. It is a precious gift. O, treat 
it reverently and tenderly; educate it, save it, and not let 
the temptation of dazzling success or gain exhaust it ere 
its prime!" And again: ‘‘ There can be no doubt of real 
talent here; may it only have wise training, and not be 
early wasted before publics! It is too precious for continual 
exposure. Such gifts are of God, and ought not to be pros- 
tituted for mere gain.” 

Her first reappearance here after her European tour was 
in a concert company in September, 1872, with Mario, 
Carlotta Patti, Cary, Ronconi, Sauret. Mr. Dwight then 
described her as ‘‘a tall and beautiful young lady 

She sang the part of Zer/ézna in Don Giovanni at the 
Boston Theatre in March, 1876 Titiens, Beaumont, 
Orlandini, Barili and Brignoli were the other chief singers 

Her first appearance at a Boston Symphony concert was 
October 29, 1887, when she played Chopin's E minor con- 
certo. This was her sole appearance at these concerts 
before last night 

As she will give two recitals here, allow me to wait before 
speaking at length of the playing of this wondrous woman 
I now repeat here what I said in the Boston /Journa/ this 
morning 

The program of the sixteenth Symphony concert, given in 
Music Hall last night, Emil Paur conductor, was as follows 
Academic Festival Overture Brahms 
Concerto for Piano, No. 4, in D minor 
Symphony No. 1, in C major 
Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 6, The Carnival in Pesth ... Liszt 


Rubinstein 
Beethoven 


The chief interest was in the reappearance of Mrs. Car- 
refio, who, since her début here in 1863, has, like Ulysses, 
seen many cities and men. 

The reports that have crossed the Atlantic may no longer 
be reckoned extravagant. Mrs. Carrefio is a great pianist; 
a very great pianist. She has gained immeasurably in 
breadth, dignity and deep musical intelligence. She was 
always a passionate creature, and she was at times demo- 
niacal in her performance; but in earlier years she often 
seemed to miss the composer's real purpose; she did not 
always think behind the printed page. 

However unpleasant her association with d’ Albert may 
have been—and it seems incredible that such a stately, 
superbly sensuous woman should have thrown her handker- 


Sensu- | 


chief to the gnome-like d’Albert—she undoubtedly learned 


| might well have taught him passion; he, on the other 
hand, knew a dignity and a serenity in performance that 
she did well to study. 


work of Rubinstein is not only one of his greatest achieve- 
ments-—in that the high level is steadily maintained—but it 
is one of the greatest of concertos. There is little or nothing 
that you would have changed. The themes are expressive, 
often beautiful; the development is generally masterly ; the 
orchestration is effective without extravagance—notice, for 
instance, the skillful use of the solo trumpet, the manner in 
which the solo horn and solo clarinet are employed—and 
the concerto as a whole has an invigorating and noble 
atmosphere In this work an accomplished pianist can 
move, thrill, suggest, startle. 

Too much cannot be said of Mrs. Carrefio’s performance. 
It was heroic, with haunting episodes of tenderness. From 
the standpoint of him who merely watches technic with a 
powerful field glass it was amazing in its perfection; to him 
who is not dazzled by mere technical display it was soul- 
The woman was a part of the concerto; the 
There was then an apparition of 


satisfying. 
concerto was her voice 
glorified sex, splendid in beauty, caressing in appeal, irre- 
sistible in passion, still more dangerous in languor. There 
was a realization of the woman in the Oriental rhapsody 
‘* She that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, 
clear as the sun, and terrible as an army with banners.” 

No wonder that the spontaneity, the strength, the 
grandeur of the performance excited most hearty and long 
continued applause 

. * 

The dry overture of Brahms was dryly read, and it was 
played in perfunctory yet none too precise fashion. The 
symphony—would that Mr. Paur had omitted the first and 
third movements—was played delightfully, with marked 
finish. So, too, the accompaniment to the concerto was 
played con amore 

* . * 

It seems hardly possible that the rhapsody by Liszt was 
heard in Boston last night for the first time. The program 
book is not always to be trusted in these matters, and this 
music of Liszt is so inherently vulgar and bombastic that it 
must have appealed to some wandering, visiting conductor 
Neither the body of this music nor its orchestral dress is 
worthy of serious attention 


7 
* * 


You have heard of Mr. Faelten’s resignation and the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Chadwick as director of the New Eng- 
atory. I shall treat this matter in my next 





land Conser 
letter. 
* 7 * 

The 700th consecutive performance of opera in Englishat 
the Castle Square Theatre will be celebrated the 23d. Lo- 
hengrin has just had arun of three weeks. The operas this 
week will be Lucia and Cavalleria Rusticana 

The record of the 700 performances concluded with that 
of the 23d shows forty-four operas, ranging from the lighter 
comic opera through those of the opera comique to the 
grand repertory, reaching at its highest attainment the 
recently completed run of Lohengrin, and representing no 
less than thirty different composers Puitie Has 


Kneisel with Joseffy.—Mr. Joseffy will assist at the 
next Kneisel Quartet concert, on Tuesday, March 2. 

Rosenthal Better.—Rosenthal, who is at Coronado 
Beach, Cal., writes to his manager, Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, 
that he feels his vigor returning rapidly. He still entertains 
the hope that he may be able to resume his tour in the 
spring. Otherwise he will postpone all appearances until 
his return next season 

Boston Symphony Concert.—Mme. Teresa Carrefio 
will play Grieg’s A minor concerto at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concert at the Metropolitan Opera House Thurs- 
day evening. The orchestral numbers on the program will 
be Beethoven's Symphony in C, No. 1; the prelude to the 
third act of Goldmarck’s Cricket on the Hearth, Liszt's 
Pesther Carneval, and the William Tell overture. 

A Memorial Concert.—Mrs. W 
cousin of Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, and a sister of the late 
Clarence Barker, has arranged a memorial concert to be 
given at the New York College of Music, in East Fifty- 
eighth street, on next Saturday afternoon, when Mr. Alex- 


Rathbone Bacon, a 


ander Lambert will play a fantasie for piano with orches- 
tral accompaniment, one of several compositions of Mr. 
Barker. 


| 


much from him of the higher art of piano playing. She | 


| 
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Mr. Cheshire Writes. 
Editors The Musical Courter 
N last week’s issue of THe Musical 
there are some allusions to Signor Mancinelli, the dis- 


CouRIER 


| i > > , 1e atr ‘ ars se 7; 
Her choice of the concerto last night was wise; for this | tinguished maestro of the Metropolitan Opera House and 


Mr. Nahan Franko, in which the latter claims to have been 
slighted by Signor Mancinelli. Mr. Franko’s push is as 
active as ever, and his maxim to overcome all obstacles ap 
pears—with his usual immodesty to all straightforward con 
sideration—to be suicidal to him. I am one of hundreds of 
friends Maestro Mancinelli has here, as elsewhere; and 
knowing his artistic worth, as well as the refined gentleman 
I ask the favor of your printing this in your next issue 
There are pests in society who insist upon showering 
they are 





presents upon others, and indifferent as to whet! 
needed or not—but mindful of a possible return for thei 
pains 

Now, when Mr. Franko claims to have *‘ boomed” Signor 
Mancinelli, and that he made himself ‘‘ generally useful 
to him, egotism cannot go further. The maestro wanted 
no booming from anyone, and if Mr. Franko officiously 
undertook certain things, they were undesired and uncalled 
for on his part toward Signor Mancinelli, the result being 
that he “ got left” through hismeddiesome interference, for 
his dear self coveted ‘* hero worship.” 

The orchestra contributed both to the presentation of the 
loving cup to the maestro and to the flower decorations 
but did not the amiable conductor give a delightful ban- 
quet in return at a cost of $400? Was that ingratitude? 
Mr. Franko was not asked nor dare he ask to boom so dis- 
tinguished a man as Signor Mancinelli. Why, then, does 
he have even a shadow of suspicion upon that gentleman, 
who from his first step in the orchestra here has made 
friends right and left by his undoubted talent and sterling 
ability of the highest order, and for his personality as a 
man. One might have thought it time Mr. Franko would 
have refrained from conduct, either in word or act, to dis- 
parage one so immeasurably his superior, and that his ex- 
perience would tell him that ‘‘ he must in consequence take 
a back seat 

As concertmaster at Brighton Beach and the Metropolitan 
were again a shade more than 


Opera his ‘‘ push and grit’ 


was required, and he had to go, and go he did; which 
could be construed as ‘‘mind your own business 
In making the above remarks I am certain that I only 
express the feelings of the entire orchestra of the Metro 
politan Opera Hous« Yours respectfully, 
Joun Cuesnire, Harpist 


February 12, 1897 


Alumni Congratulate Chadwick. 
Editors The Musical Courier 
T a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Alumni Association of the N. E. Conservatory held 
Wednesday, February 17, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted 
The officers and directors of the Alumni Association of 
the N. E. Conservatory extend to Mr. Chadwick, and to the 
conservatory as well, their congratulations on his election 


to the director's chair. Recognizing that the interests of 
both the institution and the association should be mutual, 


f their earnest and undivided support in 





they assure 
the great work that lies before him, trusting that under his 
administration the conservatory may enter upon a career of 
greater prosperity than it has ever enjoyed in the past 
Joun D, BuckircuamM, 
Frank E. Morse, 
FRANK A. PorTER, 
Committee 
Cuaries H. Morse, 
President 
Attest—Fanniz S. Truerre, Secretary 


No Festival.—The Minneapolis Musical Festival, 


was to have taken place next month, has been postponed 


which 


for a year on account of hard times. 

To Produce Mataswintha.—At last it has been defi 
nitely announced that Herr Xaver Scharwenka’'s new opera 
Mataswintha, which had its first production at Weimar on 
October 3 last, will be presented at an extra performance 
on Tuesday, March 23, by the Damrosch Opera Company, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House 

Frau Georgine von Januschowsky has begun the study 
of the title réle with the composer Frau Gadski will prob 
ably sing the other soprano réle, Rauthgundis, while Hert 
Kraus, Mr. Damrosch’s new tenor, is at present cast for 
To Herr Fischer the 


réle of Grippa will very likely be assigned.—//era/d 


Witichis, the last king of the Goths 
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BROOKLYN OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
539 Fulton Street, February 22, 1897. | 
HAT perfume is to the flower, so is individ- 
uality to the musician. It is individuality that raises 
the artisan to the artist, that makes each artist shine in his 
own light—in short, it is the one inalienable quality without 
which pianistic interpretations would soon become devoid 
of all interest save that based on mechanical perfections. 
To this individuality in particular, and to every other 
quality which makes of Mme. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler the 
queenly artist that she is, is due the immense success with 
which she played at the Academy of Music on Thursday 
night the second piano recital of the Brooklyn Institute 
series. 
The changing of her numbers was an exigency due to the 
fact that there was no possibility of cutting into the Schu- 


mann Etudes Symphoniques to permit the influx of late- | 
| Chas. S. K6hler, L. Rowley Phillips, Julius Schaff, A. 


comers to seat themselves. These changes should always 
be accounted for to the audience beforehand, and hereafter 
it would be well to remember the failing of some audiences 
when arranging programs. Asan interpreterof Schumann 
Mrs. Zeisler is ideal. Nota shading, not a suggestion is 
left clouded except it be with the intention to envelop the 
idea in that mysticism which is inherent to Schumann. 
She is imperative, but never imperious; she is refined, 
but never approaches inanity. She exudes her calid tem- 
perament as does the most finely tempered steel in re- 
sponse to the magnet, yet she is always under her own in- 
Her dainty presentations are in absolute 
Little won- 


telligent control. 
keeping with the delicacy of her conceptions. 
der, indeed, that Mrs. Zeisler occupies the insuperable posi- 
tion that she does among the great artists of the world. In 
addition to the program numbers, to satisfy the cogent de- 
mand for more, she gave the Schubert-Liszt Hark, Hark, 
the Lark! Mendelssohn Spinnlied and that exquisite little 
G flat Chopin Valse. 

Mr. Ffrangcon-Davies made his second appearance here, 
and his reception proved that he had left a good impression 
the first time, which he strengthened materially by the fin- 
ish of his work upon this occasion. Not a little did Mr. 
Davies’ success depend upon the accurate and at times brill- 
iant accompaniment of Mr. Alexander Rihm. As double 
encore numbers Mr. Davies, to his own accompaniment, 
gave Molloy’s London Bridge and the Yeoman’s Wedding 
Song. For aconcert of such merit there were by far too 
many empty seats inthe house. Why? The name of Bloom- 
field-Zeisler will draw anywhere in the civilized world. 

The Brooklyn Institute is doing a great work for art and 
for education by bringing these artists, for if under this 
patronage the houses are so far from what they should be, 


what would they be without it ? 


The next notable affair will be the concert on the 26th of 
the Boston Symphony. Here is the program : 


Se ic sas ddd dos cdaabsdces te4eess cio Ree sce Weber 
Ce I ea trend pecareveddeps pescsassdsoccada Rubinstein 
Symphonic poem, Omp’ :le’s Spinning Wheel............. Saint-Saéns 


Sym, TWO Gis ccccsiccissecccsoucatccpscnversece .... Tschaikowsky 
Soloist, Mme. Teresa Carrefio. 
And on Saturday afternoon, with Mr. Adamowski as soloist, 


the following: 


NE INE i 85 oiclded Cac nochebstndiess cwsevateweuataeed Beethoven 
iirc ndvencetgennchovonsyedeisye soebedeckinseses Lalo 
Prelude to Part III., Cricket on the Hearth.................. Goldmark | 
ee I  ccccbcicobnedddevesuénee ses tose teacsbenss Rossini 


Krehbiel, assisted by Mr. Henry Holden Huss, will occur. | 
On Friday afternoon and Saturday night the last appear- | 
ances of Mr. George Riddle were made to houses where | 
standing room was unobtainable. The choral and orches- 
tral addition to the finish of Mr. Riddle’s art was indeed | 
pleasurable inthe extreme. The well-known personnel of | 
the singers is sufficient guarantee of the excellence of their | 
work under Mr. Arthur Claassen’s forceful baton. | 
Solo quartet—Mr. Charles Stuart Phillips, Mr. J. M. | 
Davidson, Mr. H. F. Dietman, Mr. A. Rodenbeck. 
Chorus—Tenors: P. Bachenberg, H. Barmblatt, F. L. 
Berger, William Bechtold, John Bierschenk, W. Bierschenk, 
John J. Clancy, Charles C. Frank, John G. Hudson, Alfred 
S. Hughes, W. Mattfeld. Bassos: Chas. H. Blossfeld, 
Chas. L. Blossfeld, James J. McCabe, John W. Carl, Ira E. 
Douglas, Egon Eisenhauer, W. Essberger, F. C. Hecker, 
H. Hilker, Jr., Phil. Jung, G. A. Kaltwasser, Theo. Kremer, 





Soénnichsen, Arthur S. Somérs, Chas. J. Thomas. 

As on former occasions, the orchestra, composed of some of 
the foremost members of the Permanent Metropolitan, or- 
chestra produced magnificent results, and the tout ensembie 
was one of the most satisfactory entertainments ever given 
under the auspices of the institute. 

On Tuesday evening the Apollo Club again entertained 
its many friends with a concert of rare merit. Upon this 
occasion it had the assistance of Miss Gertrude May Stein, 
Miss Bertha Bucklin and Miss Lilian Littlehales. In Bem- 
berg’s aria, La Morte de Jeanne d’Arc, as also in Tschai- 
kowsky’s Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt and Schumann's 
Springnight, Miss Stein was the recipient of many well 
deserved honors. She showed a mastery over her work, a 
magnificent voice and great breadth of style 

In violin and ‘cello solos and duets Miss Bucklin, violinist, 
and Miss Littlehales, ‘cellist, established themselves firmly 
in the graces of an exigeant audience, whose fervor made it 
forget that the program was not to have been noctidial. 
The club, under the masterly hand of Dudley Buck, shows 
with each appearance an advance in all that is embodied in 
the word art. The numbers given with very great success 
were the Sailor's Chorus from Flying Dutchman; My Dream 
Thou Art, by Metzger, in which Mr. E. S. Swalm, sang the 
baritone solo; The Anvil, by Gounod; Bedouin Love Song, 
by Arthur Foote, dedicated to Dudley Buck; Maid and 
3utterfly and My Children’s Prayer by Podbertsky; Love, 
Meyer-Helmund. 

The next concert will occur on Tuesday, April 20. 

Mr. Carl Fiqué gave the third concert of his series to an 
audience whose size in itself was significant of its apprecia- 
tion of the results which he shows with his pupils. The 
elaborate program was exceptionally well presented by 


| Sonata No 5, in C minor.... 


Hindu Song.. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Misses Jennie S. Liebmann, Eleanor Treadwell, Florence 
E. Mayer, Mrs. Katherine Noack-Fiqué and Henry Muegge, 
Jr. Mr. Fiqué gavea group of numbers himself, and had 
the assistance of Mr. Franz Louis Berger, tenor. Mr. 
Stebbins’ last organ recital was of exceptional merit, not 
alone for his masterful manipulation of the organ, but the 
solos furnished by Miss Julia E. Terrell were given with 
great success. In selecting The Lord is My Light, by 
Marsh, and As the Dawn, by Cantor, and Kypris (Berceuse), 
by Holmes, Miss Terrell had the opportunity to display a 
beautiful, well placed voice under intelligent control, as 
also of more than ordinary sympathy. Miss Terrellisa 


| pupil of Katharine Evans von Klenner. 


This is the program for the next recital, to occur on 
Thursday 

.Alex. Guilmant 

Oliver King 


rere ‘ _ wennwaes 
Miss Ada S. Prentiss (contralto soloist of St. John’s M. E. Church) 
| Berceuse...... . 
Reuben ‘ ; A. Chauvet 
Scherzo..... j 


Cantiléne Pastorale Guilmant 
.. Bemberg 
Thy Presence ; G. Waring Stebbins 
Miss Prentiss 
Prelude to Parsifal. Wagner 
I must not omit to mention the delightful explanatory 
prelude to the Zeisler recital, given by Mr. H. T. Finck, 
who was so ably assisted by that charming young pianist 
Miss Lotta Mills. These talks are in direct keeping with 
ping 
the educational work undertaken by the institute, and are 
of vast importance to those who, instead of struggling in 
the dark, seek enlightment at the hands of so able a man as 
Mr. Finck, but I do wish that Mr. Finck had not told that 
little dog story, for I freely admit that while listening to 
8 ) ) & 
the ravishing strains of the D flat Chopin valse I don't 
want visions of Georges Sand’s little dog chasing around 
after its tail to obtrude itself upon cherished memories of 
Rosenthal, Zeisler, Aus der Ohe, Paderewski, &c 
p 
one of the soloists at the next Seidl Society concert. Thi: 


Arthur Hochmann, the young Scharwenka pupil, is to be 


is to be the last of this season, although not the last enter- 
prise of this sturdy society, whose leader is known to be the 
most self-sacrificing servant of the great cause of music that 
3rooklyn or any other city can boast of. One must know 
Mrs. Laura H. Langford to know what her 
work accomplishes. Whether the lexicon of youth and the 


vocabulary of Mrs. Langford’s activity be the same or not 


indefatigable 


I cannot say, but Mrs. Langford knows jno such word as 
** fail.” 
On March 30 the Damrosch company will present Die 
Walkiire in Brooklyn under the auspices of this society 
March 2 the following program, which is honored by Mr 
Schradieck’s presence, will be given 
Grand polonaise Liszt 
Serenade . Saint-Saéns 
Horn solo, Mr. Dutschke 
La Cinquantaine Gabriel Marie 


Violoncello solo, M. Riedrich 


Suite, Peer Gynt oad . Grieg 
Morning; Asa’s Death; Anitra’s Dance; Dance in the Hall of 
the Mountain King 
Violin concerto, No. 9 ; Spohr 
M. Henry Schradiech 
Les Preludes...... Lisz 
Midsummer Night’s Drean Mendelssohn-Lisz 
Arthur Hochmann 
Good Friday Spells, from Parsifal Wagner 


Mr. J. Alfred Pennington, a very prominent organist, of 





OTTO LOWSE, 


Formerly Assistant Conductor 


BAYREUTH FESTIVALS, 
Conductor at the Stadt Theatre in HAMBURG, 


Conductor Wagner Opera Season at the Drury 
Lane Theatre in LONDON, 


Conductor of the DAMROSCH OPERA CO. during 
the season 1895-96, 


begs to inform the musical pubiic 
of New York that he has opened a 


STUDIO AT THE ALPINE, 


Broadway and 33d Street, 
NEW YORK, 


where he will give lessons in musical composition, in Piano, 
and will prepare singers for Concerts and Oratorio and the 
Operatic Stage, especially in Wagnerian réles. 

He can also be engaged to conduct Orchestral Concerts, 


ETELKA GERSTER’S 


VOCAL SCHOOL. 


Berlin W. Germany, 
Noliendorf-Piatz No. 6. 





RICHARD W. CROWE, 


Mus. Doc. (CANTAB), 


7v -~: ~ ~ “ y a 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
(Organist and Choir Director of St. Agnes’ Church, Brooklyn, ) 

Compositions edited, revised and scored for Piano, Voice, Organ 
or Orchestra. Advanced pupils received in the study of harmony, 
counterpoint, composition, the organ and orchestration. Clubs and 
societies conducted. Correspondence solicited as to terms. 

Address care of 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York; or 
F. H. CHANDLER, 300 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 








The Great American Pianist : 








WILLIAM 
MME WOUD. 


eeeenc <3) 











Address MAX ADLER, Manager, 
240 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. | 


IN AMERICA 
SEASON 1896-97, 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Hotel Savoy or Leading Agents, New York. 





A NATIONAL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Superior advan- 
tages to students. 


Endowed and 
Incorporated 





Send fora 
Catalogue 


STUCKEN. 


Dean of 
the Faculty: 


FRANK VAN DER 


DESVIGNES, 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Recitals. Season 1896-7. 
ADDRESS CARE OF 


BOOSEY & CO., 9 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
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business deal; that the much vaunted idea of giving the 
Such 





Scranton, Pa., paid a flying visit to New York and to Mr. 
G. Waring Stebbins, of Brooklyn, with whom he was a co- . a nam 
worker under Guilmant, in Paris. Mr. Pennington came to i . # rc: —e 4 Y . é Ai ti is philanthropy and life The real musician starves while 
select Easter music for the Elm Park Church, of which he 7 ~ 1 fal t 


local musicians a chance has dropped to a dead level 


the moneyed fake gets purchased applaus¢ 












































is organist and choirmaster. n 4 ¥ 
Mrs. Walter Reed, one of the most prominent contraltos ' ial : 5 re 
7 i y ; wonder how tt! this report At a recent concert thc 
from the Pacific Coast, has returned to her home in Port- tg . 
. . . . ' conductor and the soprano soloist so n isunderstood each 
land, Ore., after reveling in the fullness of the musical at , ; 
i J yor] other that at the conclusion the soprano was on the verge ot 
tractions in New York. ; ee . . : 
rr . . . " tears, and the y tor stood ¢ mbDiy wringing is Nnands 
The services at St. Mark's Church on Suuday evening ' . 
pe oa ce al ] ybiect 
were of such a nature as to reflect the greatest credit upon 5 > 
the efficient choirmaster of that church, Dr. John M. . 
Loretz, who is an exceptionally clever organist. This pro- Am in hospitality w ' tself to foreigne 
gram was given gvenerall dgin yy the ea e of brutality meted out to 
Processional Hymn Ernest Wendel ym those w who s almost daily 
Psalter, Gloria in D Tours brought into contact Whe ‘ e to tl ount 
Magnificat in E flat ; M: , ~ net Wendel being 
Nunc Dimittis in E flat — Pun M . —_ — re ate “we - 
Anthem. The , i heetaes CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER | brought here and placed in a position lignific by Max 
: 226 Wabash Avenue, February 2, 1897 , -* 
Male Q Bendix with |! experience, ! years o° study, and ni I 
Offertorium, Consider the Lillies, $ » Solo Toplift | ¢¢ A” a musical city Chicago is dead [his | mense knowledge of orchestral busin It never argues 
, Miss I I tee abominable but true statement was made by wainst Wendel personally; on the contrat it spoke onl) 
Hymn 44, Post Offertory By Ba 1 Wave Grand . , a . a seat ’ t . . ! 
Chorus G » F. Wight Newman, the most successful and possibly the | of h nability to cope with tl requirements of a big 
I ssional Hymn 507, Hymnal 3 Whitney | Only financially successful manager that this city ever had. orchestral organization, or to take th adership when 
Mr. H. Pilkington, Cornetist He, however, somewhat softened the harshness of his was so tota nex perienced The fault wa 
Clinton M r, ant Organ's' remark by stating that as a literary city Chicago was very | rested entir wit Theodore Thoma d with those ir 
EMmILig FRANCES BAUE? much alive; but musically, no Chicago people will not | Berlin who recommended Wendel for the post 
uttend concerts, will go to hear and see nothing but a sen But having brought him here, although a failure, courtesy 
sation any more. Time was when real music would attract | (the common-law right of everyone) demanded that he 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. thousands; now there is no use in bringing an artist here, as | should be treated at any rate decently. Instead of whicl 
but little interest is taken, and now I take no interest | he js bullied and existence rendered miserable by th 
+e . . ‘ 
either And this from a man who brought the greatest place terribly false position 
Luckhardt & Belder, 10 East Seventeenth Street, | artists from all over the world, who has done so mucl om his inexperience and h tone. there 
New York. towards the enlightenment and advancement of Chicago y to be said against hin t is reliably stated that he 
For Pane ;at cal way e man whose g is good asa js te a goo sicia la e pia remarkably well 
| 4 I > 
1 t ger whot f 
. . . os . cne ive who € ses ‘ mi ; the ‘ 1 ri 1; y) 
Enchantment (air de ballet), op. 19 Milo Deyo | hg ‘ ; ora and one mig ay exceedingly 
Phyllis Robe rt Elsworth Ts Try | No page ve no mor - wit mu at any well [or a plat t, Dut thi , not make nit i equate 
rate, until there is a different spirit show vhat I want to tad tn 6 ’ f 
Pierrott ; . | | : l suited to the leadership of a 
p ( In Pantomime Series | know about il people I can d here 
rrette 
aieee Harvey Worthington Loomis | copy of ’ i hae aes 
arvey thington Loom copy © lune M Al. COURIEI I $s 18 e greatest n 
Three Descriptive ~onatines Otto Hackh al paper in the worl and I read it ever word om be l I itest t yw 
Three (of ten) little pieces without octaves (op. 300) yinning to end, even if it does take 1 two or three | ‘ I great B yroache 
Otto Hackh hours.” After such a statement I left Mr. Newman to his last year with the propo aster o 
Gavot Theodore Saul } Musica ¢ RIER and his own reflections, convinced that | the Chicago O t t " to be asked 
| ' 
\’ there vould ect to De ) t i before ‘ r The sugg« H ) N S I 
For \ } g 
| y ; pos s J e i 
P » 20 . . “ 4 done s« ve ac iny 1 ‘ I ™ i ] 
The Veiled Guide J. Remington Fairlamb ; . , 
. , . F . Chicago 
The Radiant Cross Henry Lincoln Case ' * ; y 
Before the Ending a re Apropos « If ure to suc 
- . . ‘S - oT \ >» spoke ' yuT ment no } noe oi n ft he, 
of the Dav R. E. Terry Last week I spoke of « g now being 2g n gy waging as Me H 1e mat \ 
. ‘ > nt hx } + 
How Goodly Are home talet especially by the \ ( b. who pé ‘ disciple . . , ’ magnificet 
Thy Tents M. Heltére artists well for thei s ces I nderstood tha ) echnic . ‘ p I ( “wo peo have 
The May Girl I. Remi | rlamb | ™4nagem nts had also concluded that the ¢€ Oy t had experience with an inexperienced bo now let it have 
. > - 20 a } rtict< + ssaici . nd likel ‘ hecnr 
Song for Festal Use Wm. Arms Fisher | 90MC arusts was a judicious mo a likely to become | an experienced mat 
Mine Ain Dear Some popular, but I hear to-day that in many instances the as] * * 
1781 T Tt y 1 ; 7 * yr +} nriewt r f 
body r : ' _ ; ing’ musician has been equested to pay oO he privileg oO ( rrent go respon le for the fo wing Such a 
P , o Somebody m. Arms isher pvearing Ipposing S t ppre 
O, for a Breath of the a ae \ appearing. Supposing the tist ¢ apprecia . a rou t e of a once promising 
leonihtf nolimer her s requested t 1 r sug- 1 
Moorland doubtful compliment, then it equested w an air sug bright manager, who management has lately approached 
+ f 1 that tickets to tl} n nt of must . 
A Nocturne init toting. oO ke ee one , » the impos ind who yst the good will of one-time 
' be taken There is still anot r alternativ Woul ul . . “ 
Can I Forget ...Elizabeth Donaldson | °* “*“" Phere 1 ee eee temtdat ae. taunch friends, that a ng onsidered desirable It 
pearing s mus terest the riends the concerts to 
A June Valentine Th. Saul pearing artists must In : n con is said that the poy ‘ \ »ibably be »flerec 
"de . ‘ | be given, and the friends go tot ox off ne ent ‘ f th 1 rt 
For You and Me Royal Stone Smith : t e retire ’ © presen 
TT ‘ of the artist who is ‘‘¢ ng eo ’ \ t 
x r y t int 
I E 4 Vv S é de ce oO pop t re Do 
From I urdt & Belder Collection which the engagement rests. It seems to me that the ques 


May (Maienzeit) Ad. Henselt | tion of ‘ar s a dead letter, that every project connected 
Roundelay (Reigen) ; -eeeeeeese- Fritz Vollbach | with isical educ orn , ivan ent is plat 
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Oratorio, Concert and | 


=m Dramatic Soprano. 


Write for reference and repertory 917 Seventh Avenue, Ne York 
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Song Recitals. 


Deiat Concerts and Oratorios 


For terms and | 


we 
address 


cx. SOUSA FRANZ WILCZEK, 


KUBEN & ANDREWS, Unrivaled Band, The Austrian Violinist. 


ASSISTED BY 2.7.2 2 


489 FIFTH AVENUE. zg 
ot , -- ELIZABETH NORTHROP, Soprano, 
camer vivian ! prano, MR. and MRS. WILCZEK, 
ORK. MARTINA JOHNSTONE, Violinist, 
Violin Duets... 


Managers and Agents for Artists of the highest reputation TOI J ee? 
i y i Bach, Sarasate, Godard, &c., &« 
in Europe and America. O! Yl ° 


Dates and terms (after March 1) for 





Vocal Instruction. 
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give a concert at the Columbia Theatre some time in April. 
These three names will doubtless draw a tremendous crowd 


of fashionable people. 
* e+e * 


Signor Foli, the great Irish basso, so many years one of 
the bulwarks of music in London, and whose real name is 
Foley, sings in Elijah at Tacoma, May 7. It isa long time 
since he sang in America. 

* *# # * 

Mme. Boetti writes me from Milan: ‘THE 
Courter is read with much pleasure by all the real artists and 
the sympathy for America inthe de Reszké affair is warm 


Musical 


indeed.” 
* ee & 

The Chicago Manuscript Society is still receiving the 
most gratifying compliments upon the management of its 
first important event—the reception for Madame Carrefio. 
The committee of arrangements had attended to the de- 
tails to perfection, but from all I hear it is probable that 
Mrs. Gleason, the wife of the president, was in great part 
responsible for the success enjoyed. She worked indefati- 
gably and unselfishly to make the affair worthy of the artist 
in whose honor it was given, and with splendid results. 
The ladies receiving with Mrs. Frederic Grant Gleason 
were Mrs. Frederic Ullman, Mrs. Jessie Gaynor and Mrs. 
Regina Watson, All the musicians of notein the city were 
present, and delighted with the reunion which brought so 
many old friends’ greetings. Musicians who are not mill- 
ionaires and millionaires who are not musicians enjoyed 
alike the excellent entertainment provided under Mrs. 
Gleason's supervision. 

Talking of millionaires, 1 am reminded that Frederic 
Grant Gleason, once said to me ‘If I were a millionaire I 
would do something for music in Chicago. First I would 
have permanent opera here; not grand opera, not comic | 
opera, but light romantic opera with a good orchestra, not 
necessarily a big orchestra, but well managed and capable. 
I would try it for a year, constantly producing fresh works. 
I would stimulate music in all directions and foster a love 
of art, which does not obtain here at the present time. 
That's what I would do if I were a millionaire.” 

* eke # 

Leo Stern, ‘cellist, Mlle. Alice Verlet, soprano, and Mrs. 
Hess-Burr gave a concert before the Amateur Club Mon- 
day. There was a full attendance and much applause. 
Stern's playing really improves upon acquaintance, if that 
be possible; perhaps, because the program he played was 
more familiar; possibly because he was more at home with 
an American audience upon this occasion. Anyhow, he 
played superbly, the Davidoff and Piatti compositions 
alone serving to display his great talent. The Amateur 
Club relaxed from its usual rigidity, and gave Mr. Stern 
He is the best ‘cellist 


the recognition he so well merited. 
that we have had here for years. 
Mlle. Verlet at once established herself a favorite, re- 
peating her former successes. Firstly, she has such a cap- 
tivating manner, and she looks so pretty that even if she | 
did not sing so well one would be content. But she does 
sing and sings delightfully, in sucha cultured refined man- | 
ner so true to art and to music without pretension or 
affectation, that it is just simple perfection. Alice Verlet 





is an artist whom we can welcome with open arms. 

This is the program given by Mr. Stern and Mlle. | 
Verlet 
Allegro from Concerto in B minor (mew).............0.eeeee0ee Dvorak 

Mr. Stern | 
PE cucvecasaccnesanséevicsedenesversebeeoetpenk .... Tschaikowsky | 
Mile. Verlet. 
Berceuse de Jocelyn ccvevcesdecvesesecdboccossccceeescess Godard | 
Be TTC OMG 5c ko occ cccccccccsbbperesscakecopebespebeeos Davidoff | 
Amour caprice (unaccompanied).........066:ecceeeccseeeeceeceens Piatti 
Mr. Stern } 
Nozze de Figaro.. wand dhadss decd cases konccnerttead Mozart | 
Mile. Verlet. 
Chant Hindoo (song with obligato).................+0065 Bemberg | 
Mile. Verlet and Mr. Stern. | 
Melodie Romantique.... ) 

Tarantelle........... 6 Pereevteeruccevscsredenenvceseceracseseseereeen 
PUNO IIIR. ocr cesises ) | 
} 

Shadow Song (Dinorah)... ...Meyerbeer 


La Cygne.. 
Nocturne 
Elfin Dance 


?) 
> 
> 
3 
5 
e 
eo 


Tu me Dirais. 


Mille. Verlet. 
Batten Gareee "eT ROI iis idk s 0.5.05 ncovonadecusidevsdccsetsc Luzatto 
Mile. Veriet and Mr. Stern. 


| cey Moore, baritone; Mr. Harrison M. Wild and Mr. Clar- 


| as Gussie) played at her début in Berlin, where she achieved 
| in praise of this young girl, who has gained distinction in 


| Chromatische Fantaisie und Fugue.................... 


| her concert on Wednesday, but a big financial success. Con- 


| Impromptu, B flat..........c.cccccccccvccceccsccccssvecsscscees Schubert 
PBS, GEE ooo c crctcccccccoccesectcsccvenssesses Johannes Brahms 

| BSSSUPNS. GD. TE, AG. D.. . ccccccccccccccccccccscess Rirasweusousep -Chopin 
BERISR, GED vcccvcccccoccccccccsccccens .Chopin 
...- Liszt 
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| At the conclusion of the first part of the Amateur Club 
| concert I went over to the Auditorium in time to hear Greg- 
| orowitsch play the Max Bruch concerto inG minor. This 
| was his first introduction to a Chicago public, and took place 
at the concert arranged by the mayor for the benefit of the 
poor of this city. The Russian violinist created a great im- 
pression by his performance, by his broad, masterly con- 
ception and magnetic brilliancy. His tone power is im- 
mense and his musicianship convincing. Here was an 
artist worth the cost of importation; but it is said that on 
this occasion he generously gave his services, as indeed also 
did the Chicago Orchestra, Theodore Thomas and Miss 
Buckley, who assisted at the concert, The Auditorium was 
crowded in all parts, with the exception of the boxes, and 
utmost enthusiasm prevailed. 

There is no announcement made of Gregorowitsch ap- 
pearing with the orchestra, but this, of course, is merely a 
matter of time. It would be impossible for such an artist 
to visit this country and not be invited to play in Chicago. 

see ee 

L. V. Gottschalk, manager for Sieveking, was in Chicago 
to-day and is highly elated over the Dutch pianist’s series 
of successes. Is Seiveking not to be heard in Chicago? 
He was immensely popular with the fashionable element 
two years ago, so that his appearance here would be wel- 
comed. 

Sunday night concerts in Steinway Hall are becoming 
popular, and it is to be hoped they will continue. The fol- 
lowing names are on the program for to-morrow night: Mr. 
Leo Stern, the English ‘cellist; Mrs. Harriet Dement Pack- 
ard, soprano; Miss Elaine de Sellem, contralto; Mr. Chaun- 


ence M. Dickinson, organists. 
* ee & 


I have received a letter from Mrs. Cottlow, inclosing a 
program which Augusta (formerly known to Chicagoans 


most prominent success. The German critics were lavish 


so short atime. This is the program: 


... Bach 


Faschingsschwank aus Wien.. .. Schumann 


Eanpreaapte, GP. BEB, TIO. G....c5ccccscccscoscccccsvccccccoses .. Schubert 
Brae Vas GR OB sccovivccccvcevcese ) 
Nocturne, op. 27, No. 2......... ee oe Chopin 
Andante Spianato und Polonaise.... ) 
PO 5 cc ecb sdbscercvesccectectusesosconsessocesesess Otto Floersheim 


Preludium und Fuge...... Augusta Cottlow 
PE cwarseressdeneiecsses= M. Moszkowski 


L. G. Gottschalk, founder of the Gottschalk Lyric School, 
with sundry members of his faculty, gave an interesting 
concert Wednesday evening at the Lexington Hotel. It 
was well attended and I heard excellent reports of the 


program presented. 

Miss Jessie Hoagland, a pupil of Mrs. Gertrude Murdough, 
gave a piano recital recently at Ottawa, IIL, meeting with 
gratifying success. 

* & 

I regret being unable to attend the concert given by Mrs. 
Yale, of St. Paul, who has studied with Mr. Kowalski. I 
hear from several directions that she was well worth hear- 
ing. With the assistance of Miss Maud Jennings she gave 
the following program 


BOS ASt TED Be cescccccccvccccescosscceseveuses ....++-Bradsky 
Duett—Piano—Allegro, op. 92............60+eeeeeeeeee+ «»-Mendelssohn 
Romanza, La Cieca-Gioconda................+6++. ...Ponchielli 
Oe Ns 6 tad pecinidecctcenesecesvecnunss pretoresedréscsnés Rubinstein 
ST, ncvodsednsvtousseseereny suendowteus ...Godard 
Piano— 

Serenade ........ ce sce a Cah soutien al Emil Liebling 

Florence Valse.. | 
I Se ie dnc ccte spec vébenr esate resedbveness Graben Hoffmann 
POI Chinen cccudsedescedsbeectoctunsbcoedecece -punoede .Chaminade 
Plamo, Campamelle........cccccccccscccscccccccccccvscececcesecoeees Liszt 
OED edo 00 desc ccccdeccccedoteveseqeovecccceredecveceseuoeses Tosti 
Your Eyes So Deep (mew)... oo... eee seen eee Charlton 
ON oc dcccccvscccvevees j 


Miss May Lucine Potvin had not only artistic success at 


gratulations. 

This young and promising pianist was heard to great ad- 
vantage in Schumann’s Fantaisie, op. 17, and the following 
numbers: 


Rondo and Capriccio, op. 129.... ..L. van Beethoven 





EO Rico ntisiccsvevecsevccccnscesiebvvoseeesoesce 


Miss Villa Whitney White assisted Miss Potvin, singing 
the following charming numbers, which she prefaced with a 
few remarks: 


Lieber Schatz Sei Wieder Gut Mir, op. 26, No. 2. (Poem by W. 
Osterwald.) 

Mochts Wissen Was Sie Schlagen, op. 18, No. 5. 
Eichendorf.) 
Friihling und Liebe. 
Komm Zum Garten, op. 3, Nos. 3and 4.... 
Schilflieder, op. 2, Nos. 1,2and5. (Poems by Nic Lenan.) 

Auf Geheimem Waldesphade. 

Drtiben Geht die Sonne Scheiden 

Auf Dem Teich. 

Mein Schatz ist Auf der Wanderschaft, op. 40, No. 1 
Osterwald.) 

Er ist Gekommen, op. 4, No. 7 


(Poem by Jos. V 


Poems by Hoffman von 
Fallersleben 


(Poem by W 
(Poem by Fr. Ruckert.) 


Genevra Johnstone-Bishop’s voice was never in better con- 
dition, and she is singing superbly, Iam told. It is toler- 
ably certain that she is the only singer in Chicago who can 
boast such a continuously busy season. Mrs. Bishop re- 
turned to Chicago Wednesday for a short rest, but sings 
here to-morrow at the Episcopal Church. She is engaged 
in Louisville, February 23, for Acis and Galatea; Nashville, 
February 24; Memphis, February 25; Tampa, Fla., February 
27 (two concerts), and is also booked for Tacoma May 7, to 
sing in Elijah, and will also give a song recital in that city 
Mrs. Bishop goes to San Francisco in April, being under 
engagement for oratorio, and is also booked for Seattle, 
May 5 and 9. 

I hear that a very successful concert was given Thursday 
evening by Max Heinrich and Miss Helen Buckley 

Miss Nellie Cook, a talented 
called at Tue Musicat 
had a very successful tour. 
Dement Packard, an 
will make her first public 


Toledo, 
She 


very 
Courtgt 


pianist of 
office to-day. has 


Harriet accomplished soprano, 
with a remarkably fine voice, 
appearance in Chicago to-morrow at the Sunday concerts 
She is an unusually good artist, of much cultivation, and 
a really educated musician, who has been heard and ap- 
proved in Milan, the Italian critics speaking in high terms 
of her voice and method. 


Here are a few of the many good notices she received 


Mrs. Packard's vocal powers are of great compass and very beau 
tiful—the timbre of her voice beyond criticism. Her great capabili 
ties guarantee a career of sure success for the ever artist.—7yvrans 


lated from the Perseveranza, Milan, Italy 


This beautiful young artist, endowed by nature with a beautiful 


voice, educated in the highest school. * * * Recalled by ay 
plause unanimous and vigorous, besides receiving a beautiful medal 


and magnificent floral offering * * * It was acomplete triumph 


Translated from Gayzetta Det Teaire, Milan, /taly 


The volume of her voice and passion with which she interprets the 
music makes her an artist destined to be appreciated. * * * This 
elegant and coming artist was warmly applauded. 7ranslated from 
La Sentinella, Brescia, ltaly 

This American artist demonstrated a most beautiful voice, edu 
cated in the highest school, and ability to follow her career in the art 
of singing. 7ranslated from La Provincia, Brescia, ltaly 


* 2 & # 


A cultured pianist of considerable power, firm technic 
and one who understands the value of the music she essays 
to interpret is Mary Wood Chase. To-day in Summy’s 
recital hall she played an exacting varied program with ex- 
ceptionally good style. The Schumann sonata, op. 22, 
which opened the program, Miss Chase interpreted beauti- 
fully; with so much musicianly knowledge and with so 
much spirit that it was clear that here was one student at 
least who had made good use of her time abroad and had 
returned to America an interesting artist. Schumann, one 
of the most taxing of composers intellectually, was also rep- 
resented on the program by his Variations, op. 1. Two 
compositions by Moskowski and three of Chopin completed 
a charming program. Miss Chase gives another recital to- 
night at Norris Hall. 

The Chicago Piano College gave a concert this afternoon. 
The Chicago Conservatory had a dramatic entertainment 
at the Recital Hall Auditorium to-day. 

The musicians assisting the Woman’s Club this morn- 
ing were: Mrs. Sheffield, Miss Jessie Hawley, Miss Marian 
Carpenter, Mrs. Proctor Smith, Mrs. Lawson, Miss Anna 
Gray and Mr. Balfour. 

The next general concert of the Amateur Musical Club 
will be given in Steinway Hall, Monday, February 22, at 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


2.30 o'clock. The assisting artists are Mr. Krauss, Mr. 
Stock, Mr. Unger. 

Hans von Schiller plays the following interesting compo- 
sitions in Handel Hall ‘Tuesday next 


Maeno Geis ccc ccscccceccss Arensky 
Sonata, C sharp minor, op. 
Variations, op.5...... 
Novelette, F major 
Nocturne B flat minor... j 
Ballade,G minor........... ‘ 


Beethoven 





Alnaes 
Schumann 
Chopin 
Liszt 
Schoenefeld 
Saint-Saéns 


Meistersinger Paraphrase 
Gavotte, E minor 

Islena... 
Polish song......... - ) 
St. Franciscus Walking on the Waves. { 


Liszt 


The Bernard Listemann String Quartet, of the Chicago 
Musical College, consisting of Bernard Listemann, first 
violin; Harold Knapp, second violin; Hugo Frey, viola and 
piano; Franz Wagner, ‘cello, assisted by Mrs. Louise Bre- 
hany, soprano, has recently filled numerous engagements 
and had large and appreciative andiences. The quartet has 
also booked quite a number of quartet concerts, to be given 
in February, March, April and May 

An error was made by your correspondent last week in 
stating that Mrs. Deal-Howard is a pupil of Emil Liebling 
The lady studied with Harrison M. Wild 
ceedingly well, so what does it matter with whom she 


She plays ex- 


studied? Either of the gentlemen named is perfectly capa 


ble of turning out his pupil as a finished artist. 
Emil Liebling gave a Chopin recital to-day, playing the 
following program 


Andante Spianato and Polonaise Brilliante, op. 2, preludes 


nocturne and marche funébre 


tallade, op. 23, valse, mazurka, etudes and impromptu 
Second concerto in F minor, op. 21, with second piano ac 


c ompaniment 


Mr 


decided to 


I hear that Liebling, in response to numerous re- 


quests, has remain in Chicago and continue 
lessons during June, July and August. 
Earl R. Drake and Arnie Oldberg announce the following 


program to be given in Handel Hall March 3 





Sonata (srieg 
Piano and vi 
Chromatic fantasie and fugue Bach 
Concerto, op. 4 Mendelssohr 
Suite, op. 7, A Summer Night Oldberg 
rwilight; Song Without Words; The Elf; Will o’ the Wisy 
On the Lake; Dance of the se 

Slumber Song E. R. Drake 
Polish dance 

Scherzo, B minor F 

Nocturne Chopin 





Bal e 
Faust 

Mr 
Club 
was well attended. 


~arasate 


fantasie 
Oakland 
27. He gave a recital this morning, which 
Mrs 
the second recital to take place this afternoon. Mr 


Drake also plays in Aurora February 26 
February 
Elizabeth Fenno Adler announces 
Clem- 
ent B. Shaw gave a musicale, being assisted by Miss Jennie 
Batterson, soprano; Mr. H. F. Meyers, mandolin; Mr. R 
F. Stiller, pianist; Mrs Mr 
Dixon, flutist; Mr. John E. Mrs 
Lois Cornell and Miss Lena Lagerquist, accompanists 


May Meyers, guitar-harp; 


Chas. F Dvorak, reader 


Miss Margaret Cameron gave a piano recital to-day in 


Isabella Recital Hall, playing the following program 
Sonata, op. 54 jeethoven 
Preludium, G flat Oldberg 
Intermezzo Schytte 
Theme and variations Paderewski 
I'wo preludes 
Etude 
Mazurka 
Waltz 
Polonaise, op. 6 Zarembsk 
Miss Cameron's playing is always pleasing, always con 


scientious. I heard the Beethoven op. 53 and the group of 


three compositions. The former work displayed the pian- 
ist’s capabilities excellently, and she played it in a most 
artistic Her interpretation is marked by a 
thoroughness that is so rare, especially among the younger 


manner. 
pianists. There is alwaysa pleasure listening to Margaret 
Cameron ; her performance is strong, with individuality, and 
high in order of intellegence. 

Miss Cameron plays March 27 at the West End Woman's 
Club. 

Mrs 
soprano singers, who accomplished so much during her 


Serena Swabacker, one of our most promising 








eight months’ residence in Paris, studying zealously, returns 


to Marchesi the last week in April. Her voice is wonder- | 
fully improved, having gained much in volume and breadth 
since I heard her last year. She sings with ease and grace 
and has a delightful personality, petite, chic and charming. | 
Mrs. 


the musical profession, and will be an acquisition to out 


Swabacker is determined to become a member of 


local forces. FLORENCE FRENCH 








NEW 


Washday ° 


not 


YORK, February 22 


more 
this day one to be 


lone without the 


66 IRTHINGTON’S once 
Rah and 
hailed with glee 


again ‘rah, for is 


Wha 


would we have 


man, immortalized by Dr. Bruckhausen in his Ode to G 
Washington, who could not tell a lie Much more honor 


won't 


Pure Musicar Courtes 
grinding out 


Reszké, pardon 
I 


to the man who can tell a lie but 
And so 


staff is having a holiday, here we are 


while everyone else but 
‘copy 
for the printer and his de mesdames—his 
What a 


away the d and we have 


devil. word this last is, en passant—take 


queer 


‘evil,”” away with the e and we 


have * vile,” drop the v and we have ‘‘ill,” omit the i and 


we land in ‘*‘'l,” as it were! 
Clement R. Gale, B. A.; Mus. Bac., Oxon., organist and 


choirmaster of Calvary P. E. Church, corner Fourth avenue 


and Twenty-first street, for seven years past, rendered, with 


his vested choir, the twenty-seventl spec ial musical service 


or pe riormance 


being Sir William Sterndale Bennett's sacred cantata, The 


last Tuesday evening, the work selected f 


This work, composed for and firs 


Festival in 1867, 


Woman of Samaria st per 


formed at the Birmingham is without ques- 





his best period, although his Samari- 
Naides, Wood 


+} 


most melodious, in the 


tion representative 





tan, and his overtures especially (Parisina 


Nymphs, Paradise and Per) are all 
Mendelssohnian Bennett 





Was essen 











tative of the classic school, but not so rigid in adherence to 
its strict forms as to pre the judicious use of the more 
romantic elements. ©n his death, in at the age of fifty 
nine, he was honored with a burial in Westminster 
Abbey, where he es next to George Frederic Hande 

The whole performance was a thoroughly worthy one 
the choir is well balanced, the attack prompt, and ther 


t Mr 


discipline, and gets all that mortal man can out of his sing- 


Gale 





was conti muusly every evidence tl 





preserves 


} 








ers here was a volume in the tuttis quite surpr 

and |] doubt not Brother Gale, could he have heard the en 
semble from the church, would have been quite as aston 
ished as the writer It all goes to show not numbe 
but voice-quality, counts! The various solos ew 
sung, showing entire familiarity with th « parts 





especially was this the case wit] 
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Rice, who was in excellent voice and right on time to the 


lot He note and rest to the minutest detail 


evidently 


knows every 


and such a singer is a godsend to any choir 


naster! 

Bennett's andante from his F minor concerto (the Fourt! 
first performed by the composer in a Gewandhaus concert 
in Leipsic, 1841) 
tory, and the big Bach Toccata and Fugue in D minor as a 
of work, an 


the tech 


was played by Mr. Gale during the offer 


postlude. This la 


stupendous bit 


t was a 


displayed the organ and its resources, as well as 
nic and musicianship of the to the fullest degre« 


Mr. Clement R. Gal 
' 


Gale, organist) may be felicitated on the 


organist 


(not to be confounded with Walter 


and on 


evening 


the results, attainable only by patient, persistent effort and 


unending vigilance 
Miss Maud Morgan's annual harp concert 


in Mendelssohr 
Glee Club Hall (not as stated on program) enliste« 


rooms 








the services of the following coterie of artists and singers 
Miss Maud Morgan, harpist, assisted by Mr. D. Ffrangcon-Davy 
aritone Mrs. ! Lets Morgan, pianist am ( Ca 
ganist; Mr. A Seve nce t Dutschke 
rnist (first st Seid! Or estra); the Ler al Society 
New York 


A novelty was the duo for harp and French horn, a 
Romanze by Schulhoff, and the trio arranged by Edgar S 
Kelley from a Schumann sonata for harp, horn and ‘cello 
The concert-giver’s solos were Winter, from The Season 

, by Hasselmann, and Handel's well 


J]. Thomas) Patronille, by 


known variations yclept The Harmonious Blacksmith 
The several artists are so well-known and have been men 
tioned so often Tue M AL ( eR that detailed com 
ment is unnecessary Mr. Carl's a d variations was 
written especially for the concert he composer had four 
recalls and responded with an Intermezzo by Th. Salomé 





t particularly well and were 


The organ and harp duos went 





mucl ith Chaminade’s 


1 applauded Ihe meert closed w 
Mariner's Christmas, which Mis 


Morgan conduc 


in 


ted, as in 
the previous Lenox Choral Club concert 
Mrs. M 


Andrew a week ago was characterized by m 


+ th 


Hallowell Campbel s musicale at the Hotel St 


uch variety, in 


asmuch as the following people assisted: Miss Bertha Buck 


Miss Roma 
yn Mrs. Jean 
al lecture-recitals; Mrs 


and 


lin, violin; Miss Mary Adaline Cook, soprano 
mezzo-soprano; Miss Jeannie 
ette Robinson Mury 

Antonia H. Sawy 
Messrs 





se yprano 


Italian pianist; Dr. G 


Fred Br Hatch, ‘cellist; George 





Burton, tenor; Herr Friedm baritone; Thomas Evans 


Greene, tenor Denner, ac 





isical director 





companist, and 
There! I believe 


reception tendered 





no one has « ccasion was a 


Miss Cook and Mr. George ; 
nto society of Miss 


Cook by 


Mrs. Campbell, as well 


| Campbell 











Miss Bucklin, Miss Littlehales and Mrs. Faville, of the 
Euterpe Trio, report a very satisfactory first season. They 
have beer ite busy to my knowledge have had to 
decline protic ed eT Vay T ent \ h 4 ished W th those 

| already made ty ss Gott was the hearty, South Ger 
|}man adic ca d to meas I left Mr. Gottlieb Federlein’s 
studio the other day God with thee,” or ‘‘God greet 
thee,” is the English of this quaint phrase, so seldom heard 
Mr. Federlein’'s best known professional pupil is Mrs. An 
tonia H. Sawyer, the contralto. He has been here some 


twenty years, coming from Munich, Bavaria, and is con 


th lessons One of his sons is said to be 


stantly busy w 


especially musical, and will undoubtedly follow the musical 


ree! Mrs. Sawvyer’s concert at the Waldorf early in the 
“ason was certainly as much of a triumph for her teacher 
Mr. Federlein, as for the fair singer herself 
Mr. Herman Hans Wetzler, the pianist, contributed a 
large share toward the success of the last Bispham-Hall 
Engle Leslie recital, as the piano part of Brahms Dic 
Schéne Magelone, like all of that composer's works, is ex 
tremely complicated and involved Mr. Wetzler had the 
brunt of the work of the progran 
Mr. Lewis W. A strong e teach the science of 
voice production and voice culture in elo ha sued 
| ‘ v7 +} rt ’ 
a circular which is full of s« ‘ ‘ A g othe r 
he says 
Tone is tt 1 i al « ess ar 1 " 
¢ r r ¥ T +} y r , 1, 
" g ‘ gen ’ R 
ne t esse i € at Ss 
I r " A an elegant and able st 
eofa peecl e reared 
It is] the . , ee ¢ that ma 
t t r s ta t are ‘ ‘ ‘ if i r i 
P em] and ¢ ‘ e cultiv 
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tained by narrowing and compressing the throat above the organ of 
voice, subjects in its attainment the whole mucous membrane lining 
to a constant process of irritation, which, gradually producing 
chronic inflammation, frequently extends downward to the organ of 


voice itself 


With regard to the voice in singing he quotes Gladstone, 
who says 


\ll time and money spent in training the voice and body is an in- 
vestment that pays a larger interest than any other of which I 
know 

Also Prof. John Murray, as follows: 

. 

There is no better way of overcoming constitutional or acquired 
defects of articulation, for producing a clear, sonorous tone and for 
acquiring a correct habit of breathing than a course of singing les- 
sons according to the old Italian system, conceded on all hands to be 
the best method of voice production and development the world has 
ever known 

Every advantage claimed by the compilers of elocutionary text 
books in the way of strengthening and improving the voice is in- 


sured by the Italian method of singing. All public speakers would | 


benefit by a partial training of this character, and under its bene- 


ficial treatment “ clergymen’s sore throat "’ would soon disappear. 


Wilhelmine Treviri Ertz’s studio in Carnegie Hall seems 
to bea rendezvous for singers with fractured voices, I hear 
of somany who go to her with all sorts of troubles! She 
was for several years a pupil of Mme. Marchesi and Signor 
Lamperti (Milan). A New York monthly recently pub- 
lished quite a lengthy sketch of her, accompanied by a pho- 


tograph 


Washington for a week’s stay every few weeks, taking daily | 


lessons, and who is guaranteed a voice in a few months’ 
time; from this you see that Miss Ertz also makes voices. 

It was a mighty interesting thing to me to watch Conduct- 
or Paul Steindorff at the Casino the other evening. This 
young man never uses a score; when the opera is ready for 
production he knows his music cues, encores and all. I re- 
member his conducting Erminie in Buffalo some years ago, 
and how amazed everyone was to see him toss the whole 
thing off his stick with not a note before him. Steindorff's 
thorough early education as a pianist—Leipsic, ’80-3—no 
doubt now stands him in good stead, for the capacity for 
taking infinite pains and developing a musical memory 
comes with such study sooner than any other way. Miss 
Lillian Russell's regard for her capellmeister is evinced by 
the beautiful watch he carries, and in the many still more 
beautiful photographs of herself he possesses, inscribed **To 
Paul, from his colleague Lillian.” 

Jeannette Robinson-Murphy, character singer and imper- 
sonator, recently appeared at Mrs. Wm. E. Dodge's, Mrs. 
C. M. Bryan’s, Miss Spence’s school and Mrs. John I. 
Kane's. She prefers engagements to sing old Scotch and | 
Irish ballads, as well as the negro sketches which are her 
specialty. Her numbers at the Campbell reception were 


hits, every one of them. 


Vassar College vocal music is in charge of Miss Ida 


Winifred Hubbell, who has also been here twenty years or | 
thereabouts; she spends two days weekly at the college, 
singing here at St. Mary’s the Virgin, Sundays (the high 
church, or Anglican Catholic). The remainder of her | 
time is occupied in giving instruction. Miss Hubbell was | 
for some years the soprano of Grace Church, during Mr. 5S. 
P. Warren's time. 

Miss Kate Percy Douglass, the soprano, announces another 
vocal recital of American composers’ music for March 20, at 
Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall. She will have the assistance 
of Mr. William C. Carl, organist, also of a trioclub, and 
will sing songs by Chadwick, Victor Harris, MacDowell, 
Gerrit Smith, C. B. Hawley, Mary Knight Wood, Salter, 
Carl, F. W. Riesberg. Miss Douglass’ long and serious ill- 
ness is well remembered by her friends. After having been 
given up by her doctors (typhoid fever) she is now the pic- 


I know of one young woman who comes from | 


mouthed wonder; 
been hungry!” 
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' ture of health, and her voice is again as full and flexible as 


of yore. Some church will secure a prize in her. Miss 
Douglass is at home Fridays, 157 East Forty-sixth street. 
Mrs. Florence Buckingham Joyce is her accompanist. 


CHOIR NOTES. 


Mr. James A. Metcalf, for seven years past basso of Madi- 
son Avenue M. E. Church choir, goes to Grace Church as 
solo basso May 1, succeeding Mr. Townsend Feilows. Mr. 
Metcalf has for some time desired to return to his own 
fold, and the church is the gainer thereby. Mr. Miles R. 
Bracewell, formerly a member of the so-called ‘second 
quartet” of Dr. Parkhurst’s church (Madison square), suc- 
ceeds Mr. James A. Metcalf as basso of the quartet at Madi- 


| son Avenue M. E, Church. 


Miss Belle Newport, erstwhile of Saint Ann's R. C. 
Church, Harlem, is the new alto of the same choir. 

Miss Grace G. Couch is to be the new alto at Saint Bar- 
tholomew’s, succeeding Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, and 
report hath it that a Mr. Langley is to be the solo basso. 

Mr. Alexander Irving, of the Fifty-seventh Street Presby- 
terian Church, who has sung bass there for some time past, 
goes to Orange, N. J. (in which town he resides), after 
May 1. 

Miss Marguerite Hall leaves the South Church (Dr. Ger- 
rit Smith’s) and goes to the Marble Collegiate Church the 
coming year. 

Miss Florence H. Brown has been engaged as alto of the 
Warburton Avenue Baptist Church, Yonkers, N. Y. Miss 
Lilian Carllsmith has refused a tempting offer from a 
Brooklyn church, preferring tosing here. Miss Carllsmith 
was contralto of Arthur Foote’s choir in Boston. Miss 
Lizabeth A. Robinson leaves the Roman Catholic Church 
of the Blessed Sacrament for the Fifth Avenue Collegiate 
Church, succeeding Miss Lelia Juel. Miss Robinson more 
than doubled her salary by this proceeding. 

Meeting Dr. William Warren the other evening (at 
the Lockwood concert) I asked him if the position of solo 
alto (succeeding Miss Emily Winant) has been filled 
‘Filled? Yes, there are at least fifty altos for the place, 
but no one yet engaged,” said he. Some forty-nine singers 
are doomed to disappointment, evidently. I heard of an 
alto who secured her place entirely through singing that 
ancient ditty, Flee as a Bird. 


Old songs are best, 
They must be so, 

Or else they'd have worn 
Out long ago 


Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton, a sister of Marie Stone, of 
the Bostonians, and a pupil of Madame von Feilitzsch, is 
to be the new soprano of the Madison Square Presbyterian 
Church (Dr. Parkhurst’s). Two of Madame von Feilitzsch's 
pupils now occupy the best positions obtainable in New 
York church choirs, namely, Evan Williams (Marble Col- 
legiate Church) and Mrs. Stone Barton. Mr. L. S. Bond 
is the new tenor of St. Luke’s P. E. Church. He is a pupil 


of Mr. Walter Arnold Hudson. Mr. George S. Lenox, a 
pupil of Mr. William R. Williams, the tenor and vocal in- 
structor, has been engaged as solo tenor of Mr. R 


Huntington Woodman’s choir, Brooklyn. 
Overheard last Monday before the billboard of the 


Metropolitan Opera House: Small boy, spelling, ‘‘ L-e 
| C-i-d, Lee Kid—gee, but I'd like to see dat opry!” That 
reminds me of the two principal characters, CAzmene and 


Rodrigo. These names seemed strangely familiar until I 


suddenly recollected our American princess, Chimay, and 
Rigo! ‘‘Romeo et Juliette,” said a small boy in open 


‘my, but that there Romeo must a’ 


Yours, F. W. Riesserc. 
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M FRANCOIS THOME, the 


poser, will soon introduce to London a novelty in 


French com- 


the form of a work entitled A Legend of Alsace. Thi 
poem is by Armand Sylvester, and has been translated into 
English by Clifford Hallé. It will be illustrated by that 
well-known artist Felix Dupont. These illustrations will 


u 
be photographed by a new process, and reflected upon a 





music, which is 
1 i¢ 


screen during the performance of 
spoken of highly by those who have hear: This innova- 
tion. carried out by so able a composer as M. Thomé, with 
such capable associates, will be awaited with much interest 
by that ever increasing public which welcomes anything 


new possessed of genu 





le merit 
THE BARNBY MEMORIAL TRUST 1 

The final meeting of the general committee of 

rT} fir g th gz 
Barnby Memorial Trust Fund was convened on Tuesda 
afternoon at 1 Berners street, when there were present Dr 
J. F. Bridge, Mr. T. Brooke-Hitching, Mr. de Barri-Craw 
shay, Mr. Otto Goldsmith, Mr. Alfred Littleton, Dr. W. G 
McNaught, Mr. T. Westlake-Morgan, Mr. F. B. Morgan 











who has acted as honorary solicitor to the fund, and others 
Mr. Alfred Littleton, the honorary secretary, reported that 
the fund already collected amounted to a total of £1,564 1s 
8d. The expenses were onl 19 14 leaving a net total 
of £1,544 7s. 8d. to be handed « r to the t stees Of this 
no less than £229 18s. 2d. was contribut from America 
where in some cases Spec ial service vere held The 
offertories of the Old ( in l ty Church, 
Boston, were £38 12s. 2d. and ,. 110 id re ectivels The 
former was under the direction of the irmaster and 
organist, Mr. Samuel Carr, and the latter under Mr. Horatio 
W. Parker, at which a special sermon was preached by the 
rector, Dr. Donald, on Sir Joseph Barnby, and 
His Works. Some of the members of the con ‘ 
not yet handed in their contributions, and it is hoped that a 
considerable sum be yond that now in na may be realizec 
A deed of trust was discussed and approved, and as soon as 
the fund is closed a full report 1 be forthcoming. 

Two of the novelties chosen for the Leeds Musical Fes 


meeting 


tival of 1898 were announced at the 


held at Leeds on Tuesday. Herr Hu 





special visit to the festival, to conduct a new orchestral 
work lasting about half an hourin performance. The other 
new work selected is a setting by Dr. Villiers Stanford, for 
soloist, chorus and orchestra, occupying an hour in repre 
sentation, of the Latin version of the Te Deum. The con 
ductor of the festival will again be Sir Arthur Sullivan 

M. Nikisch goes with his Berlin orchestra to Brussels 
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CHARLES HEINROTH, 
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National Conservatory 
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“*1 CAN CERTAINLY ADD MY TESTIMONY TO THE VIRTUES OF VIN MARIANI 
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Antwerp and Paris in May, and conducts later on two con- | taste Dr. Richter’s tempo in this composition is more satis- | ture, more care in 


in Vienna. MM. Lamoureux and Colonne seem to 


have set the fashion for orchestras to travel, and let us hope 


certs 


that the Boston Symphony may at no distant date see their 
way to come to London. 

M. Blanche Marchesi gives two vocal recitals in London 
next month, besides, singing at the Philharmonic concert and 
at the ‘‘ Pop.” 

Herr Hausman, the ‘cellist, assisted by 


Miss Margaret 
Wild, will give a concert on the afternoon of March 11 in 
St. James’ Hall. 
in St. James’ Hall in May 

Mr. Vert has arranged with Sefior Sarasate to give two 


Mr. Otto Hegner will give three concerts 


concerts at St. James’ Hall on Saturday afternoons, June 12 
and 19. 
cert at Queen’s Hall on June 3 


Sarasate will also appear at the Philharmonic con- 


The death of the famous clarinet player James Clinton 
took place last week. His combination clarinet, which en- 
abled the performer to change from one key to another, in- 
stantly met with much favor here. 

Mr. and Mrs 
concert on Wednesday night at Queen's Hall 


iccessful at a 


Mrs 


chamber 


Ribolla 


Ribolla were very st 


sang Schubert’s Haidenréslein and Mr. Ribolla sang Der | 


Wanderer 
CONCERT 





Boccalini relates that Zoilus once gave Apollo a very se- 


vere criticism on an exceilent book. When the god ques- 
tioned him concerning the merits and beauties of the work, 
he replied that he had only looked for the errors From 
the Henschel concert of February 4 even Zoilus would 


have come away almost without a fault to find. And those 





who went prepared to enjoy the program would doubtless 
hear with surprise that there was scope whatever for 
the critic to exercise his skill in any other way than un- 


number of the evening was 


indoubt- 


stinted praise 


work which is 





srahms’ magni 


edly its author's masterpiece. The spirit with which con- 
hestra attacked and overcame 
Miss 


so frequently displayed 


to be 


ductor, chorus, soloist and or 


the difficulties of this score was uniformly admirable 


Evangeline Florence, whose art 


n more bi proved at home in 
° 


tained melodies, while Mr 





George Holmes 
Miss Fan 


account of Brahms’ D minor 


these broad, sus 


t manner 1y Davies 





sang in a convincingly earnes 


gave a most excellent con- 


-rto—a work that is eminently suited to her 





ce temperament 
and style In fact I do not remember to have heard Miss 
Davies under more favorable conditions. The composition 
itself does not strongly attract me, altho the first half 
of the first movement is equal to any of Brahms’ latter 
piano compositions, notwithstanding the marked similarity 


factory, but Mr. Wood, nevertheless, gave a most intelli- 


gent and emotional rendering of it. I do not hesitate to 


say that Dvordk’s E minor symphony received on this oc- | ing that into consideration The El 


casion the finest performance it has yet had in London 

If it cannot be said that last Saturday's evening program 
at the Promenade Concert was of surpassing attractiveness, 
interesting. Mr. Wood 
particularly fine performance of the overture 
Tell; 


the music itself has not become hopelessly old-fashioned 


fairly conducted a 


to William 


a performance that tried hard to persuade one that 


it was at least 


The other orchestral items included a second performance 
of Mr. Allan Macbeth’s pretty little serenade for strings— 
a composition slightly marred by a too frequent repetition 
| of the principal theme. An orchestral legend, Undine, by 
Miss Amy Elise Horrocks, marked 


‘ first performance,’ 
proved to be a work of altogether exceptional strength 


The l 


and of quite masculine grip. more tender passage s 
representative of Undine and her mortal 


l lov ec, seemed as 
modern music—influenced by Wagner, some- 


(if the term 


is so much of 


what ‘‘ smeary'’ is allowable) on a first hear- 


ing, but the more vigorous parts are scored with astonish- 
ing strength 

Mr. Wood conducted with unfailing care and enthusiasm, 
and the success of the work was so emphatic that we may 
Mr. Wood, who is 


best with Wagner, and who can give points to many of the 


| expect to hear more of it usually at his 


| foreign conductors, gave a performance of the Lohengrin 


Vorspiel that was anything but satisfactory. This ethereal 


poem of a gossamer-like texture was played several degrees 


| too loud, and was altogether foo consistently out of tune 


| from start to finish, one entry of the brass toward the 


| close being quite a quarter of a tone too sharp. The cres- 
cendo in the middle was prodigious no doubt, but—one 


swallow, &« 


The remaining orchestral numbers were Gounod’s 
| Funeral March of a Marionette and the vulgarly scored 





ter is of the earth earthy 
Lebell 
with 


ballet music from Faust 
Mr. Arthur 


violin and 


Herr 


, 
Solos 


Payne and Ludwig contributed 


violoncello respectively success 


The vocalists were Miss Maggie Davies and M1 Reginald 
4 4 
srophy 


The Hall 


week a performance 


Society Thursday 





Queen's Choral 


2 gave 


of The Golden Legend. Sullivan's 


famous work, however, does not find admirers everywhere 


and though the bell music is exquisite, it palls on frequent 





hearing, and we do have it y frequently here in England 


The Queen's Hall chorus, can, however, make a much more 
wearying work enjoyable, and they are thoroughly familiar 


with the Golden Legend, and, so of course all went smoothly 














of the first and second subject this movement to the 
first and second subjects of first movement of Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Symphony rhe program began with a 


finished and Wagner's Lohengrin 


prelude 


Quality and quantity are so seldom found together that 


I fear I may leave the impression that the second of Mr 


vas of an inferior nature, when 


that I 


Wood's symphony concerts 


I state that it was the longest orchestral 





progTam 


have ever heard Let me hasten to correct this false im- 


was of the finest, and the perform 


pression. The program 


fittest. The present writer one heard 


ance of the 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet from 2 till half-past 5, and then 
Wagner's Gétterdimmerung from 7 till after midnight, 
but to hear out the entire program of solid orchestral 


music without the variety of change of scene, actor or 


singer, from 3 till twenty minutes to 6, is a. still 


greater feat of endurancs Nor was it mere endur- 
ance It was a musical treat, even to those of us 
who live in London, where orchestral concerts are 
legion. The entire program was uniformly well ren- 
dered. Mr. Wood has evidently been very much im- 
pressed with Felix Mottl’s personality as a conductor. Es- 


pecially was this noticeable in the Tristan prelude. Tomy 
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the orchestral accompaniments Of 
course the Albert Hall will not, in its vast area, admit of 
the delicacy of treatment possible at Queen’s Hall, and tak 


jah was a very fine pet 





formance. Miss Ella Russell was in magnificent voice and 
sang grandly, particularly in Hear Ye, Israel, and Mr. Ben 
Davies also added to his already high reputation. Miss 


good form, 


Marian McKenzie, on the contrary, was not in 


and got worse as the evening progressed. Her singing of 
the was positively musically, 


The 


las a sympathetic voice 


Jezebel musi inpleasant 


second contralto was Miss 





though clever dramatically 


1 much in 





Emily Fiming, who 


y against het 





telligence, t s ) ately 
More experience will probably do a great deal to dispel the 


awkwardness which is rather painful at present, and which 











evidently arises from nervousness Of the second soprano 
Miss Maggie Purvis, we are sure to hear more—her voice 
has a wonderfully clear and rin tone Why there 
no law to prevent singers so far past their prime as Mr 
Santley from distressing their friends and old admirers 

Mr. Theodore Werner yave his econd recital before a 
fairly well-filled house on Thursday 4, in St 
James’ Hall His program was this time calculated to 


exhibit his powers as a virtuoso, and began with the sonata 
The Devil's Shake (Tartini), followed by Vieuxtemp’s Air 
Varié, Chas Villiers Stanford's Irish Fantaisies (dedicated 
to Lady Hallé) Laub Grand Polonaise I'he piece a 
résistance was Spohr’s Concerto Dramatique, in which, and 
in Beethoven's Romance in F, the artist showed that he 





than 


was more than a 





ecital 1s, howeve iter ng 
Messrs. Plunket Greens i Leonart Borv k gave a 
tribute to the Schubert centenary celebration at their first 





recital on February 5 in St. James’ Hall, pres 
program entirely of his works Mr. Plunket 

choice among the 600 Schubert songs was certainly 

happy one, and his subtle conception and beauti 
enunciation of German made thi ull enjoyable Some 
of the lesser known ones, Der Sieg, Im Friihling and 
Dithyrambe, were exquisite ger of song. Wonderfully 


dramatic and impressive was Der Doppe 








Bildniss. Am Mee ffere from t er’s evident 
fatigue. Not long ago one of our most reliable musical 
critics made the remark that Mr. Plunket Greene is using 


up his voice by nging with too open a throat however 
that may be, his ardent t nperament at times gets the 
better of him, and converts an impressive climax into a 
strained effort he Erl K which was apparently his 
greatest success, Was ] king ep Mr Borwick 


played the sonata in C minor 








nd re n mino ' ) ‘ 1 iT 
As usual, O Gladsome Light was repeated in answer to | 424 ympt I op. 142, N 1, a . Pp 
the insistent demands of the audience. Mr. Edward Lloyd | %, No. 4; also nine Landler from op. 171 As 
is well known as Ps ince Henry, a rdle which su him ad isual he played great artist nish and refinement 
rably, and Miss Hilda Wilson sang tl and the rendering of e Lindler, w I » easily mace 
he it nad Aelichté ‘ =_— - 
Miss Thudichum and Watkin-Mills comp! tedio was soothing and delig! il toa degree. An en 
The Roval Choral Society gavea wpe thusiastic and I merous audience responded with 
Elijab in Albert Hall last Thursd: r | vociferous applause and reca 
conductor Dr Bridge of Westr The weather seemed to have cast a gloom over the ballad 
known as ‘* Westminster Bridge,” in con s oncert on the afternoon of Februa 8 at St James 
br D Brid of Chester. The first concert since | Hall; there was not h a crowded yuse as the previous 
his apy post of the late Sir Joseph Barnby | Wednesday, a t wa p e to feel very cheery on 
was held last November and was very promising but those nerging from a rather heavy program into a muddy street 
following were steps backward, and it seemed as though | Miss Lucy ¢ ing with fine voice and declamation in 
the great chorus, which has been a pride of Londoners for | the first part; w é e give a second song like The 
. ' 
sO many years, were destined to a rapid decline. Many of | Green Isle of | ‘ oO ething shorte and 
the singers, it was said, were thinking of deserting and | brighter Miss St. ] 1 Madame Gomez wer ilso 
joining the ranks of the opposition at Queen's Hall If the | unfortunate in their second selections, but were very ‘ 
ining th ks of tl pposit Queen's Hal 
threats were carried out fresh voices must have been found | cessful in their first Mr. Hayden Coffin was ent 
ora he last two per for ances a new spirit Nas crept in, astically recalled afte ‘ral sambert Song ol 
f t the last t forman } pirit I pt is t I Lamt Song M 
and the old order is beginning to resume sway Instead of | Wheel, which is both prett ind melodious Miss | 
g g 
the slap-dash, go-ahead, inartistic singing which was loom- | Russell sang charmingly hose music which suited | 
ing ahead of us, there has been evident signs of careful | well, and had a very hearty encore ! hilip Br 
g al 1 of tl l beer lent sigt f l 1d had Mr. P p B 
rehearsal, an attention to nuance and the finer effects pre- | spoiled the Flower Song in Carmen by singing it 


cision of attack was never lacking—and, an important fea 


English F. V. ATWaret 








Leading 
Norwich and Nor 
harmonic, 
Crystal Palace 


sweet and sympa 


were especially g 
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numbers were 


SPOR cccves 


Nachtgruss... Sep aeebhes peseyuee Ae EE 


Schubert; Marche, Slav, Tschaikowsky 


sung for encore. 


tage. 


new symphony was the novelty for this performance. 


do in a comparatively new woman’s field. I really believe, 


ject. However, the musicians, to a unit, were delighted 
with the real beauty of the composition. 

Tschaikowsky’s suite. The Nutcrackers, and Chabrier’s 
Espana were the other orchestral numbers. The suite is a 
great favorite here. It was played finely, and Mr. Lund’s 
reading of the Beach symphony was excellent and most re- 
fined. Miss Caroline Montefiore was soloist for this concert. 
She sang a concert aria by Mendelssohn, a work sung here 
for the first time, and one rarely sung in this country. Her 
second number included a coloratura song by Délibes, and 
Raff's Ever with Thee. Miss Montefiore is an earnest, sin- 


HE second of this season’s Orpheus concerts 
was given under the direction of Mr. John Lund, | 
Monday evening, February 1, in Music Hall. The chorus 
avekes Dvorak 


...Meyer Olbersleben 


EE CON 6 cc vc cccviccionstsesiscceceusceneiossenetersoeraee Neubeur 
I NN og sinus csepbnrncesesdeceudeilessenh uscesawesoamen Lund 
I a os-conkessicatesucedcabess acasisinniuense itessagmeenneee Koellner 
Sunrise... ‘ Skandeysoeedunds cuweheesinrpreeners Podbertzky 


The greater part of the Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
played the accompaniments, and also these numbers for | 
orchestra: Germany, Moszkowski; Rosamonde overture, 


Mrs. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and Mr. Evan Williams 
were the soloists. The selections of the former were an aria 
from Le Cid and a group of short songs—Thy Blue Eyes, 
Bohm; Spanish Lullaby, Le Ciago; Midsummer Dreams, 
d’Hardelot. Mr. Williams sang the Cujus Animam from 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater. His second number included I'll 
Sing Thee Songs of Araby, by Clay; Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes, Bon Soir, Marie. A Welsh song was 


There was one fault, and that was the length of the pro- 
gram. The work of the Orpheus has long been of a grade | 
that merits serious consideration and praise. For many 
seasons the Orpheus has distanced its local rivals, and when 
we speak of this society it is usually with the understanding 
that its musical doings are above par, and we are never 
quite satisfied if we cannot say of each successive concert 
that it surpassed in excellence the preceding one. Of this 
particular concert I cannot say that it excelled former con- 
certs, but it was up toa fair average standard. As a con- 
sequence we were only half satisfied. Lund’s Wanderlied 
was the most effective number on the program. Many of 
its best effects are in unison passages in which the massive | 
tone and fine quality of voices showed to admirable advan- 


The fifth of our Symphony concerts was given Thursday, 
February 4, under the direction of Mr. Lund. Mrs. Beach's 


Much curiosity had been awakened concerning it. Miss 
Mulligan had interested herself in securing its loan from 
Mrs. Beach. The various women’s clubs signified their in- 
tention of attending in a body, to hear what a woman could 


after they had heard it, they were afraid (in a majority of 
cases) to openly express their private opinions on the sub- 
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marked by intelligence and finish. 
A local musician, Mr. Josef Hartfuer, will be the soloist 
for the next Symphony concert. He is concertmaster of 
the orchestra. For the seventh concert Ffrangcon-Davies is 
announced. 

Mrs. Blaauw, Mrs. Lathrop-Scott and Mr. Fricke gave the 
third of their chamber musicales last Tuesday even- 
ing, February 9, at the Twentieth Century Club. I was 
unable to be present, but on authority I can state that Miss 
Sarah Tilden, the solo soprano, acquitted herself admirably. 

Church choir changes and re-engagements are the topic 
of interest in musical circles at present. Results up to date 
are: 

First Presbyterian Church—Miss Tyrrell, Mrs. Clara 
Barnes-Holmes, Mr. J. R. Williamson, Mr. Geo. Sweet, Mr. 
Wm. S. Waith (soprano, alto, tenor, bass, organist), re- 

| engaged. Westminster Church—Miss Colvin, Mrs. Judd, 
Mr. Harvey, Mr. Raymond O. Riester, Mr. Adams, re- 
| engaged. Temple Beth Zion—Mrs. Davidson, Mrs. Barnes- 
Holmes, Mr. E. A. Pierrepont, Mr. R. O. Riester, Mr. 


Mischka, re-engaged. Delaware Avenue M. E. Church— | 
Mrs. Davidson, Miss Eckert, Mr. Smith, Mr. McCreary, Mr. | 


Mischka, re-engaged. Ascension Church—Mr. Seth C. 


Clark, organist and choirmaster, re-engaged. St. Luke’s— | 


Mr. Walter Moon, organist and choirmaster, re-engaged. 


At Trinity Church a Mr. Mitchell Gore, of Rochester, will | 


replace Mr. Charles Hagar, choirmaster, and Mr. Hendy, 
organist, at Easter. Mr. Hagar is a veteran choirmaster. 
He has been associated actively with the music of Trin- 
ity Church for about thirty years, and his services have 


always won merited praise. Occasionally our Episco- 
palian churches become possessed of a desire to se- 


| cure real live English organists and choirmasters. Un- | 


fortunately for the Englishmen so far engaged the de- 
sire only lasted a reasonable period of test. Trinity 
Church is the last to show this peculiarity. But it is quite 
probable that this church, too, will eventually realize the 
musical experience of St. Paul’s, Ascension, &c., and finally 
reach the conclusion that some of our Buffalo musicians are 
thoroughly qualified to fill exacting positions. Mr. Andrew 
Webster, at St. Paul's, and Mr. Seth C. Clark, at Ascen- 
sion, are both doing admirable work. Mr. Webster is pre- 
paring Gaul’s Holy City, to be sung in church the last 
Sunday evening of this month by a volunteer chorus of 


forty voices and a vested choir of forty voices. 

Perhaps the most exciting bit of local musical news is the 
change at St. Joseph’s Cathedral. The several selected 
choirs of the cathedral, Holy Angel’s Church, St. Louis’, St. 
Mary’s, St. Anne’s, St. Bridget’s, St. Anthony's had just be- 
gun the rehearsal preparation for the consecration services 
of Bishop Quigley (February 24), when a peculiar contre- 
temps occurred, and as a consequence the organist and 
director of the cathedral has retired. The program as pre- 
pared so far will include Beethoven's mass in C, with some 
plain chant to be sung by the chancel boys. The soloists 
will be Miss Anna Lee, Miss Grace Carbone, Dr. Mooney 
| and Mr. George A. Lewis. The organist for the occasion 
will be Miss Marie F. McConnell, and I believe Mr. John 
Lund will direct the music for the ceremony. 

Miss Bianca Fleischman, a musician much admired here, 
has recently distinguished herself by composing several 
charming songs. The first to be published is O, Maiden 
With the Eyes so Blue, and a dainty little ballad it is. The 
Ladies’ Thursday Afternoon Musicale has the honor of its 
OBSERVER. 


dedication. 


The Henschels.—Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel have ar- 
ranged to spend next season in America, when they will 
give a series of concerts and recitals. 

Opportunity in Duluth.—Mr. Mark C. Baker, conduct- 
ing the music in the First M. E. Church, of Duluth, Minn., 
will leave there to locate in Detroit as musical director of 
the Central M. E. Church, and continue with other profes- 
sional work. The Duluth church needs a competent musi- 
cian to succeed Mr. Baker. 


cere artist, and her interpretation of each selection was | 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1896-7. 


FEBRUARY ITINERARY AFTER THIS DATE. 


Concert Music Hall, Mount Royal avenue and Cathedral 
street, Baltimore, Wednesday, February 24, at 8 Pp. M. 
Leave Baltimore, Camden Street Station, B. & O. RR., 
Wednesday, February 24, at midnight. 
Arrive New York, depot Central RR. of N. J., Thursday, 
February 25, at 7 a. M. 
New York Address, Schuberth’s Music Store, 23 Union 
Square. 
Concert at Metropolitan Opera House, at 8 p. M. 
Concert at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Friday, February 
26, at 8 p. M. 
Concert (Matinée) at Academy of Music, Brooklyn, Satur- 
day, February 27, at 3 p. M. 
Leave New York, Grand Central Depot, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 27, at midnight. 
Arrive Boston Sunday, February 28, at 7 a.m. Providence 
Depot. C. A. Exits, Manager. 
F. R. Comeg, Ass't Manager 
SATURDAY, February 2, 1897 


Miss Fernow’s Recital. 


Miss Sophie Fernow, a pupil of Bilow, made her first public ap- 
pearance in Buffalo last Monday evening in the music room of the 
Twentieth Century *lub. The hall was filled with a large and fashion- 
able audience, gathered to hear one of the most interesting and well 
played programsever presented in this city. Miss Fernow was as 
sisted by Mr. E. Mahr, the ‘cellist, who played with her Rubinstein's 
beautiful sonata for piano and ‘cello, and later a solo by Volkmann 
Miss Fernow is a pianist with an enormous technic and a perfect 
comprehension of the demands of the instrument. She has received 
a splendid schooling and represents what is highest and best in her 
art. Upon the program were several selections rarely heard in pub- 
lic, among them a fantasia, op. 15, by Franz Schubert, based upon the 
melody of the well-known song, The Wanderer. The music of this 
is very difficult, but Miss Fernow appeared to find the interpretation 
quite simple. She also played an intermezzo, op. 117, and a valse, op 
39, by Brahms, the Paganini Caprice and the Rhapsodie Hongroise, 
No. 12, by Liszt. These were received with great applause, and in 
response the pianist played a Chopin waltz, taken at whirlwind speed 
and played superbly. Mr. Mahr was also in splendid form at the 
concert, and never played to better advantage. It would bea pleas- 
ure to hear Mr. Mahr at some of the orchestral concerts. Miss Fer- 
now will probably become a permanent resident in Buffalo, and if so, 
our professional! musical circles will receive a decided acquisition 
Buffalo Courier 


Many of Buffalo's most musical people were in the audience at the 
piano recital given by Miss Fernow, with the assistance of Mr. Mahr, 
‘cellist, at the Twentieth Century Club last Monday evening. The 
work of the two musicians aroused much admiration Buffalo 


Express 


Van Biene.—Mr. Van Biene’s’cello recital will take place 
at the Waldorf on next Tuesday afternoon. He will play 
among other numbers Popper's Im Walde suite. 


All Want to Hear Calve.—St. Louis, Mo., February 
22.—Walter Damrosch and the members of his company, 
who appear in grand opera during this week at Music Hall, 
have arrived from Cincinnati and are at the Planter’s 
House. 

It is positively announced that Madame Calvé will not be 
here to sing in Carmen, and considerable complaint is 
heard among those who bought seats for that performance 
before the announcement was made that Calvé would not 
appear in her réle. Bollman Brothers, who have the sale 
of the tickets, have refused to refund the money to those 
who want to surrender their tickets for this performance 
Their attitude has created considerable hard feelings. A 
number of holders of Wednesday night tickets will demand 
their money again to-morrow If they are met with re- 
fusal it is said they will institute proceedings against the 
Damrosch Company and the local guarantees for obtaining 
money under false pretenses. 

Mme. Camille Seygard will sing Carmen in place of 
Calvé. The advance sale has been heavy.— 77mes. 











SEASON 


33 Union Square. W., 


1896-97. mee =. 


The Great Dutch Pianist 


STEVEKING 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 


Mr. VICTOR THRANE, 
New York. 


NEW YORK SUCCESS. 


“‘ SIEVEKING has a beautiful legato, and his touch is extremely 
good.—New York Times, November 16, 1896. 


“ He is a great, a wonderful pianist. He has a sufficient tinge 
of melancholy to imbue all his work with that ae note of 
sympathy which is the world-wide concordant tone that alone 
rings out the truth.”—MNew York Sun, November 16, 1896. 


“His reading of the concerto exhibited a satisfactory if not 
brilliant technique, and a decided poetic feeling.”—New York 


Herald, November 16, 1896. . 


“ SIEVEKING has a singing touch, abundant technique, tremen- 
dous wrists, supple and sonorous, and a most brilliant style. His 
success last night was marked.”—New York Morning Advertiser 
November 16, 1896. 

“ He played it splendidly, betraying in his performance a good 
share of all the qualities that go to the making of a great pianist 
—sensuous, emotional, intellectual. What strikes one first is the 
sensuous beauty of tone, so essential for real charm.”"—New York 
Evening Post, November 16, 1896. 

“ His recitals in December promise to Le well stented, indging 
from the flattering comments of last night."—New York Press, 
November 16, 1896. 

: “When the occasion required it he could a complish wonders, 
| but he did them more as a matter of course and less for making a 
‘| display than is the way of most artists. The audience felt at once 
!} that the man placed the forcible expression of thoughts or moods 
!! above mere musical fireworks.”—Zhe Mail and Regress, New 
i: York, November 16, 1896. 
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Constance Locke-Valisi. 


HICAGO has few musicians of so much gen- | 


eral attractiveness as the subject of this sketch. ‘“‘A 
daughter of the gods, divinely tall and most divinely fair” 


fittingly describes this typical daughter of the Vikings, | 


who is descended from Thorwalsen and is a picture of Norse 
beauty. Mrs. Locke-Valisi was born in Chicago, where she 
also received her musical education, studying 
with some of the best known teachers, with 
all of whom she was an especial favorite. 
She became a brilliant pianist; but being 
impressed with the idea that the work of 
accompaniment was sadly neglected, and 
that there were too few musicians who could 
fulfill the necessary requirements demanded 
in good accompanying, she determined to 
adopt the profession of concert accompanist, 
keeping entirely to this branch of music. 

Of really fine musical ability, artistic in 
every respect, Mrs. Locke-Valisi will be 
welcomed by the musical world, and es- 
pecially by artists who recognize the fact 
that a good accompaniment is an absolute 
necessity for success. How many times 
does the singer fail for want of a sympa- 
thetic confrére; how many times would a 
singer achieve success if only the accom- 
paniment had been in unison? An accom- 
panist first of all must be a true musician, 
an unfailing sight reader; must possess a 
subtle instinct, one almost of divination, 
enabling him or her to understand what 
the artist accompanied intends to convey. 
What is also required is that perfect willing- 
ness to sink individuality and personality, 
and in fact while being a very material 
aid, must be content to be only an accessory 

All this Constance Locke-Valisi under- 
stands exactly; she knows just how an ac- 
companiment should be interpreted, and 
possesses so much tact, sympathy and in- 
telligence that must gain for her work in- 
stant recognition and the heartiest indorse- 
ment from the real artist, who so oftentimes 
seeks vainly foran adequate accompaniment 
Mrs. Locke-Valisi’s sight reading is faultless, 
and her ready grasp of the requirements of 
a composition render her invaluable in the 
ranks of musicians. Her experience also in 
this work has been large and extremely 
varied, German, French, Italian or English 
music all being alike familiar to her. 

Such well-known authorities as J. J. Hatt- 
staedt, Eliodoro de Campi and Frederic 
Root all express the highest opinion of Mrs. Locke-Valisi's 
talent. Mr. Root said: ‘‘She plays a perfect accompani- 
ment ; I never want a better.” Mr. De Campi said: ‘A 
most accomplished, gifted musician,” and Mr. Hattstaedt, 
for whom she played several years, expressed himself as 
greatly delighted with her work. 
He speaks of her as an uncom- 
monly well gifted woman ofmuch 
musical talent, and describes her as 
a brilliant pianist and fine accom- 
panist, sympathetic and intelligent 

In addition to concert accom- 
panying Mrs. Locke-Valisi has had 
considerable success as a teacher, 
and is now giving instruction in 
some of the best and wealthiest 
families in Chicago. She has lately 
opened a school of music on the 
South Side of Chicago, where she 
has charming studios, of one of 
which a picture is given. All 
about her is artistic and charming ; 
she is at once an artist and a woman 
of thorough refinement. Zeal, con- 
scientiousness and sincerity are her 
strong characteristics, while she is 
delightfully cordial, with an abso- 
lutely unaffected simplicity of 
manner. Thatshe is an American 
by birth is to her a source of great 
pride, and in addition to her very 
considerable abilities she possesses 
all the characteristics of the race in 
dogged perseverance and untiring 
energy. 

Following are a few of the notices 
Mrs. Locke-Valisi has received 

The Century Club met at the residence 
of George M. Pullman. * * * The vocalists were artistically as- 
sisted by Miss Constance Locke.—Chicago Post 
Constance Locke-Valisi, a beautiful pianist, played several selec- 
tions in her inimitable style at the reading given by Opie Read, the 
novelist, and Colonel Visscher, the Southern poet.— West Baden Jour- 


nal. —— 
* * * The largest reception of several seasons was given in 


| 

| honor of Miss Constance Locke, one of Chicago's musicians. Weber's 
Concertsttick was most brilliantly played. Miss Locke is possessed 
of rare ability, full of artistic temperament, with a most happy man- 
ner. We predict for this bright girl a first place among Chicago 
musicians.—New London Times 


The accompaniments were faultlessly played by Miss Constance 
Locke. —Janesville News —— 

One of the features of the evening was the playing of Reinecke's 
Concertsttick, op. 33, by Miss Constance Locke, a graceful and 





Photo. by Root, Chicago, Ill 


CONSTANCE LOCKE-VALISI. 


charming pianist, who fairly outdid herself on this occasion, impart- 
ing to her performance a rare degree of intelligence, combined with 
dash and brilliancy.—Chicago /ndicator 

Miss Locke, who has been favorably known asa pianist, made her 
first appearance as a vocalist. She sang Coombs’ The Journey Is 





MRS. LOCKE-VALISI'S STUDIO. 


Long. Miss Locke shows in her singing the same sensitive musical 
feeling that has always marked her playing. She hasa pure con- 
tralto voice of good compass, and an unusually sympathetic quality 
of tone.—Saturday Evening Herald. 

One of the favorite teachers in the American Conservatory of 
Music, she was a fine pianist as well, and often took part in the many 
concerts given by the institution with which she was connected, and 


as an accompanist won high praise from the artists she accompanied 
as well as from audiences and critics. —Chicago Sunday Chronicle 


To Constance Locke-Valisi congratulations are extended upon her 
return to the musical profession, of which some years ago she was so 
great an ornament. Much musical talent, charming presence, interest- 
ing, refined personality and sympathetic face all combine to make this 
woman an especial favorite. Her particular specialty is accompany- 
ing, and as a concert accompanist there isa big field for such work 
as hers. She has a peculiar sympathy and adaptability, which 
unquestionably fit her for this difficult branch of 
musical art. Constance Locke-Valisi was noted 
always for her fine accompaniment, and there is 
every reason why she should be welcomed. Too 
often is heard the cry: “Oh, what a shocking 
accompaniment!" Then, again: “How could I 
sing with such playing,” &c. If singers value their 
wotk and the help of a good accompanist, Mrs 
Valisi can be of much servicetothem. There are 
but few able to do work such as hers or possessed 
in so strong a degree of the necessary qualifica 
tions. She is at once an artist and musician 
The Musical Courter 


Miss Locke is a musician of great ability 
Stourghton Times 


Miss Locke surprised her friends by her splendid 


performance of Reinecke’s brilliant concerto, op 
38, for which she received a well deserved recall 


Saturday Evening Herald 


Miss Constance Locke, one of Chicago's favorite 
musicians * * * and from the conversation one 
ould only hear praise for Miss Locke for her 
generous response to repeated encores. Her sweet 
manners would make her a favorite anywhere 
without the talent that has made her famous in 
musical circles.—Mi/waukee Sentinel 


Miss Constance Locke, one of the staff of teachers 
of the piano department of the Conservatory, 
played Raff's La Fileuse and a mazurka in B flat 
by Godard. In the former number Miss Locke 
played evenly and with much expression, while the 
mazurka was given with a dash and brilliancy 
which were commendable.—Chicago /ndicator 


The piano selections of Miss Locke were ex- 
quisitely rendered.— Chicago /nter-Ocean 


Miss Locke has attgined distinction as a musi 
cian.—Mantitowoc Pilot 


Hudson, Basso.—Says the Melrose 
(Mass.) Journal 

Mr. Walter Arnold Hudson, basso, rendered his 
selection in rich, round, deep tones full of life, 
energy and expression. He made a decided hit, 
and was vigorously applauded. After being twice 
recalled he sang an encore, increasing the good 
impression prev iously made 

Verlet.—The charming cantatrice Mlle 
Alice Verlet is touring in joint recital work 
with Leo Stern, the great English ‘cellist 
They are meeting with great success 
Mlle. Verlet has been offered appearances 
in leading réles in the opera here, but her numerous con- 
cert engagements have made it impossible for her to accept. 
Mr. Thrane avers she will make a decided hit when the 
possibility of an operatic appearance can be realized. 
Mile. Verlet sang in Cincinnati for the third time last 
week. She also sang with the 
Amateur Club, Chicago; Musical 
Club, Evanston, Ill, and St. Cecilia 
Society, Grand Rapids, Mich 

H. Dalton Martin Invitation 
Concert.—This well-known tenor 
gave an invitation concert at the 
Bloomingdale Reformed Church 
(at which he sings) last Tuesday 
evening. The capacious church 
was full and the program was given 
by the following well-known ar- 
tists Miss Minnie C. Blenner, 
soprano; Miss Emma Mueller, con 
tralto; Mr. H. Dalton Martin, tenor; 
Mr. J. B. Solley, baritone; Mr. Win- 
field Blake. bass; Mr. Joseph Frank- 
lin Kitchen, organist ; Mr. H. Sylves- 
ter Krause, pianist 

Herbert Witherspoon, Basso. 
-This fine young singer was soloist 
for the Musical Art Society, of East 
Orange, January 29; also for the 
Jersey City Musical Club February 
8, where he had great success. His 
voice has a particularly luscious 
quality, and he has an appearance 
of manliness and calm reserve power 
which goes far toward making Mr 
Witherspoon such a favorite with 
musical and society folk 


Ella Russell.—Negotiations are 
now in progress for the engagement of Ella Russell to 
appear with Mr. Grau’s forces during his Western 
tournée and also his supplementary season in New 
York in April. If the contract is signed she will be 
heard as the Countess in Nozze di Figaro, and as £/sa 
and Elizabeth. 
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THE DEPARTURE. 


. . . | 
ITH this issue THE MusicaL Courier enters | 


the weekly published for more than 17 years. The 


‘MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE EXTRA. 


——»__ 


purely musical part of the paper will be continued as | 


| 
| upon a semi-weekly publication in place of | 
emery and will appear, as it always has, on 


Wednesdays, but the ‘‘ Musical Instrument” section, 
known as the ‘‘ Trade Department,” has been isolated 


| This paper publishes every Saturday The MUSICAL 
| COURIER TRADE EXTRA, which is devoted to musi- 
| cal instruments and to general information on topics 


| of interest to the music trade and its allied trades. 


and appears now each Saturday as a separate or The MUSICAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA is es- 


cation. 


pecially adapted for the advertising of musical instru- 


The bulky size of the paper rendered necessary by | ments of all kinds, as it reaches all the firms in 
the increasing demand made upon'it in both depart- | the music trades of America. 


ment, but it may also be said that new and striking 





ments is partly responsible for this novel develop- = 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| features are about to be added to the Wednesday YyAsctows BIRTHDAY on Monday hav- 


| edition, the first of which will be observed by our 


| readers to-day. 


In short, this paper publishes instead of 52 editions, 
| 104, beginning with Saturday last, when the first 


| trade edition appeared. 





finally have succumbed. 


E believe it will be amply demonstrated that 

the American people are not very apt to take 

much stock in a man who deliberately lies to them, 

even if he is a European visitor who happens to sing 

well in opera. There is sufficient healthy atmos- 
phere here to reject a public liar. 


pene tae 


R. ANTON SEIDL authorizes THE MusicaL 
CouRIER to state that the article of which he 

was the subject which was published in last Sunday’s 
Sun was merely conjectural, was published without 
his knowledge and contains chiefly statements at 
variance with the actual facts. The Sun, we regret 
to say, nearly daily publishes musical chat which 


| has no foundation beyond gossip. 


OUNG Huberman’s parents took him to Chicago 
to contrive to utilize him in Sunday night con- 
certs with the foreign operatic stars, as was done 
here with considerable success. For the purpose of 
introducing the boy he was placed in the Thomas 
concert gratis. Now it appears that one of the 
by-laws of the Auditorium distinctly forbids the use 
of the hall for any purposes except religious gather- 
ings on Sunday nights, and this would signify that 
the Sunday night so-called sacred concert scheme, 
even without Huberman, could not’ be effected in 
that sanctimonious community—at least in the Audi- 
torium. : 
ae, 
ORDICA states that she will, after all, not sing 
at Covent Garden, London, this season, and the 
reason assigned is that Jean Reszké requires an 
apology from her. An apology for what? Why 
should Nordica apologize to a man who has been 
charged with deliberately issuing a falsehood over his 
own signature, granting even that she committed a 
breach that would ordinarily require an apology ? 
Nonsense. First Mr. Reszké should apologize to the 
American people for intentionally attempting to 
mislead them. 
=a 


R. EMIL DURER, who came here during the 
short Mapleson season, left for Genoa on Sat- 
urday’s steamer. The daily papers soon after his ar- 
rival published pages (not columns but pages) of 


on his arrangements to bring Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Puccini and Giordano over here, &c. It was all specu- 
lation; but Mr. Diirer handled the bucolic daily jour- 
nalist like anexpert. His attempts to utilize these 





obtained by addressing the London of fice, or 
THE MUSICAL COURIER COMPANY, 
Union Squa:e, West, 
New York City. 


| columns for the same purpose were futile, as we un- 
| derstood from our own Continental sources that no 


assurances of the proposed scheme were sufficiently 
definite to announce it. 


HERE is a report current to the effect that The- 
atrical Manager Conried has a written contract 

with Hans Richter for next season. Mr. Richter has 
had a large number of offers from America, and may 


illustrated articles on Mr. Diirer’s American projects; | 


ing been a legal holiday compels THE Musica. 
COURIER to be delayed one day this week, and the 
paper will appear on Thursday instead of Wednes- 
day. 





COMMISSIONS. 


HE following request has been handed in at this 
office in writing: 

What amount of commission does Jean Reszké pay on his engage- 
ment and to whom? 

We know nothing whatever about it. There is an 
inside commission system in vogue at the Metropoli- 
tan. Any stockholder of Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau, 
Limited, can get at this system, for under New York 
corporation laws the company can be looked into by 
astockholder. The salaries of these foreigners may 
be driven up into higher figures than they would be 
willingto accept by means of the commission system, 
which is apt, under prevailing circumstances, to be 
very complicated. 

It has been stated to us that a certain firm of 
musical agents was organized last season in this city 
as a foil of the opera commission system, which could 
not be conducted so open handed as formerly, on 
account of the compulsory organization of the Abbey. 
Schoeffel & Grau, limited, corporation, which, being a 
State stock company, was therefore restricted under 
corporation laws in its dealings. 

No doubt there is something rotten in Denmark. 
We are not prepared to go into that phase of the 
opera question at present. What we wish to ac- 
complish first of all is to get Mr. Jean Reszké to tell 
the truth, and after we have accomplished that 
rather discouraging task we shall proceed with the 
argument to prove that the high salary crime is an 
outrage upon our people, and is destined to strangle 
| all native musical taste, ambition and progress. 

At present we are halting in the presentation of 
new points to prove our premises, for we are waiting 
on Mr. Reszké to communicate the truth. As soon 
as the falsehood that emanated from him has been 
disposed of we shall proceed. In the meantime we 
shall not abandon our hope that the falsehood may be 
withdrawn. 





HERE is a rift of two weeks in the operatic cloud, 

and then the battle begins with renewed fury. Mr 
Damrosch’s season will be almost entirely devoted to 
Wagner, and yet we are told that Wagner is dead. 


HE following paragraph is finding its way among 
all kinds of papers: 

CALVE.—Mme. Calvé has signed a contract with George Stewart, 
of Boston, to appear at fifteen concerts after the supplemental 
season of opera. It is said that she is guaranteed $1,800 for each con 
cert. She will sing in Albany, Buffalo, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis and other Western cities. 

The manager who has engaged Calvé for these 
concerts has guaranteed her much more per concert 
| than $1,800—in fact, it is nearer $3,000. 


| 





HE Brooklyn Daily Eagle is very much like that 

North Carolinian gentleman who several years 
|ago came down from the hills to vote for General 
Jackson. Our contemporary is not aware that the 
Wagner battle is over, over ten years ago, yet it per- 
| sists in publishing foolish and amusing articles about 
the Wagner Mania. 

Why not the Schumann or the Mendelssohn 
'mania? Wagner is a classic, just as they are 
classics. 
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ONCE MORE. 

(New York Herald, February 7.) 

1 receive a guarantee for the same amount a night in 
this country as I doin the principal citiesin Europe, plus 
25 per cent. on the gross receipts over $5,500. 

HIS statement was embraced in an interview 
signed by Jean Reszké, and it is not true. 

First—Mr. Reszké does nof receive a guarantee for 
the same amount a night in this country as he 
does in the principal cities of Europe. 

Second—He does of receive 25 per cent. plus in any 
European cities. 

Third—The gross receipts are never over $5,500 at 
any performances in Europe, especially when 
he sings, and he. of course, knows this. 

Fourth—Mr. Reszké does not sing in the principal cities 
of Europe. 

This paper is endeavoring to bring about a reform 
in the method prevailing at present in the operatic 
business, which enables foreign singers to get from 
twice to twenty times as much here as they get in 
Europe. In the efforts we are making we are adher- 
ing strictly to the truth as a matter of course. We 
cannot succeed in our efforts if the leading character, 
the chief representative of these foreign singers, can 
successfully pit an untruth against our truths. We 
must have the truth, Mr. Reszké; we demand the 
truth from you. 

It is rank injustice for you to hurl back at our 
clientéle as a reply to our truths your false state- 
ment. We demand a retraction, and after it has 
been made we will consent to continue the argument, 
provided your future statements are guaranteed by 
some responsible person. 

The truth, Mr. Reszké; the truth! 


rescind your statement and give us the truth. 
COMPARATIVE SCALE 
Per NIGHr. 
(LATEST REVISION. ) 


New York 
and Chicago Paris. 
-_ Reszké $3,000 $200 | 
2d. Reszké. 2,000 80 
Melba.... ‘ 1,600 200 | 
as 1,500 200 
Plangon. . 750 100 | 
Bayreuth 
Lilli Lehmann 1,000 104 


(She demanded $1,600 a night with the Metropolitan 
Company in Chicago. 





HOW ARE YOU GOING TO ELEVATE? 
LREADY many excerpts from daily papers all 
over the country have been published to illus- 
trate how the campaign of this paper against the 
criminally high salaries paid to foreign musical 
artists is making its way with the people. We take 
pleasure in reprinting herewith what is said by the 


Springfield Republican on the issue, particularly as 


that paper is published in an intelligent community 
which has a large musical contingent 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is still hammering away at high salaries in 


the opera. Its object is right enough ; there can be no doubt that the 
cultivation of a hothouse opera at an expense which makes the 


Bradley Martin ball an inconsiderable extravagance is on the whole | 


detrimental to the best interests of music. But the violent abuse 
which THE MUSICAL COURIER pours upon the de Reszkés and other 
popular stars every week is not calculated to advance the reform 
It is more likely to alienate people interested in it. It makes no par- 
ticular difference whether these foreign singers are generous or selfish 
in disposition ; whether they are American or come here only for the 
sake of money. To abuse them for taking what they can get is ab- 
surd, so long as that principle prevails in every walk of life. The 
past career and present character of a singer is of less consequence 
than his ability to sing, and personal assaults are irrelevant as well 
as displeasing. It is not likely that the evil can be remedied easily 
or in a short time, because the tendency to pay fancy prices for 


fashionable attractions is peculiarly strong in a rich and half culti- | 


vated city. Relief can only come by a gradual elevation of public 
taste which will give some independence of judgment, allow a new 
singer—even a new American singer—a chance, and make the com- 
poser as highly esteemed as the singer. 

What is called ‘‘violent abuse”’ 
brought out the fact that these foreign people do not 
hesitate to insult the whole community by deliber- 
ately giving out falsehoods over their names in de- 
fense of their positions. Is not the ‘‘ violent abuse’ 
as it is called, but which we deny is abuse, justified? 
What consideration can we have for people who 
state what is not true and what they know to be_un- 
true. We, of course, refer to Jean Reszké's signed 
statement, which we repeat in another part of the 


has at least 


paper. 
The Republican asserts that ‘‘ relief can only come | 
by a gradual elevation of public taste.” Can public 


taste be elevated unless the press takes the subject | 
The very fact that this paper has brought | 


in hand ? 


In the name of | 
the American musical community we ask you to| 


| out the remark just quoted from the Repudlican is in 


| evidence to prove that something had to be done by 
some paper to agitate the subject. The Repudlican 
never would have published its above quoted para- 


space will be devoted to this important question. 

Is this not once more a justification of our course ? 
We must all pull in unisons, as it is called tech- 
nically, and a great reform can be effected. When 
the representative foreign champion of the high sal- 
ary outrage must resort to a falsehood in defense of 
| his argument the battle is already half won. 

Besides this, is it not worth the fight to give our 
American boys and girls a chance? Why this per- 
ennial foreign invasion? Why not opera in the ver- 
nacular, notwithstanding Reszké’s falsehood ? 





A PROMISING SIGN. 
T is a most gratifying sign of the times that 
George W. Chadwick has just been elected mu- 
sical director of the New England Conservatory, Mr. 
Carl Faelten having resigned. With Mr. E.A.MacDow- 
ell occupying the musical chair at Harvard and Mr. 
Chadwick at the helm of an important musical institu- 
tion in Boston, the cause of theAmerican composer cer- 
tainly looks brighter. Little need now of importing 
Dvoraks or foreign coniposers of any nationality to 
control, or rather grossly mismanage, the interests of 
our musical organzations. 
This century will be in musical history another 
‘* 93," for at its close American composers, directors, 
singers and players began the revolution, a revolu- 





tion against foreign musical oppression, imposition 
and despotism, a revolution whose consequences will 


be far reaching and evocative of the greatest good. 
THE MusIcaL CourIER began the fight, and it willsee 
it ended with victory perched on the national ban- 
ners 

Again we say Mr. Chadwick's nomination for an 
important position is a happy omen for America and 





Americans 





REMINISCENT. 

E had a tenor at one time and within our 
own days in this country who was a real lyric 

| tenor, and who sang the réles without transposing 
| them down, and who took the high C’s where the 
composer, who is supposed to 
ject, indicated them. This tenor’s name was Cam- 
panini (he died a few months ago, and we forget 
| whether that is the way the name was spelled; at 
least there was no & or &y or s&i in it, and yet, they 
sang 


| say, he sang)—yes Campanini, and when he 
| here he did so in these operas: 


Robert le Diable Rigoletto 


Traviata, Don Pasquale, 
Huguenots, Il Talismano 
Lucia, Martha, 
| Don Juan, Favorita, 


Sonnambula, 
Trovatore, 


Ballo in Maschera, 
Faust (C in Salve Dimora), 


Puritani, Carmen, 
Lohengrin, Forza del Destino 
Ruy Bilas, Linda 

Alda, Mignon, 

Mefistofele, William Tell, 
Ernani, L' Africaine, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, 
Romeo and Juliette, Elisir d’'Amore, 

} Mirella, Otello 


Fra Diavolo. 

The files of this paper disclose the fact that Cam- 
| panini sang in these operas here in America, and 
they constitute the tenor’s repertory. Of all these 
tenor repertory operas Jean Reszké sings or can sing 
but afew. In place of most of them he sings 77istan 
| and Siegfried of late, and also Walther. 

The thirty-three tenor repertory operas in which 
Campanini sang with such tremendous success are 
reduced to six—Huguenots, Faust, Lohengrin, 
Romeo, Carmen and L’Africaine—by Reszké. In 
fact, to take these six, the light works of Massenet 
and the three latter Wagner works he studied, and 
these end Reszké’s repertory ; furthermore, he fre- 
quently transposes the score down one full tone, and 


|in many instances he absolutely ignores the high 


tenor notes, taking the optional lower interval— 
which is permitted except in the case of the true 
tenor. 

All the liquid romanzes are evaded by Reszké, and 
he assumes the declamatory ‘‘spezzati” of the new 


school, and he does it most charmingly and most 


graph had this paper not taken the initiative, and the | 
Republican is one only of hundreds of papers in which | 
| which will destroy itself. 





have known his ob- | 








| the part of 
| natural. 


21 


artistically; but he cannot sing the Campanini reper- 
tory, which is also Massini’s or any legitimate tenor’s 
repertory. 

The publication of a statement like this, although 
the truth, is high treason among the insane hero- 
worshippers, but we are not interested in that mania, 
In the meantime every 
effort must be made to save American and 
musicians, and the way to save them is to tell the 
truth. 


music 





rr ” 
IS THIS ANOTHER? 

T was on December 31, 1896, that Jean Reszké sent 

a letter to the New York /era/d containing the 

following vital paragraph: 

My real age is forty-six years. I was born on January 14, 1850. I 

have not with me my certificate of birth, as it is not an article with 

which one usually travels, but in order to remove al] doubt on the 

subject I have written to Warsaw for it, and shall forward it to you 
as soon as I receive it 

Mr. Reszké had then 

Let us assume that 


In order to remove all doubt 
already written to Warsaw for it. 
he wrote to Warsaw on the forenoon of December 31, 
1896, and to the //era/d on the afternoon of that day 
This then makes just §6 days, and there is no reply 
from Warsaw. December 31, 1896, was a Thursday, 
and the Reszké letter must have been on the Saturday 
steamer on January 2. It must in time have 
reached his home about January f5, 


due 
which gives 
ample allowance. 

Say that it required one week to hunt the records 
and we then reach January 22, and fifteen days for 
return—a very liberal time—would have brought the 
certificate here on February 6 

We demand that certificate; it was promised by 
Mr. Reszké as the result of the republication in these 
columns of a statement published in the Berlin Boer- 
sen Courter, which asserted that Mr. Reszké was fifty- 
six years old and the party he recently married was 
sixty years old. The letter written by Reszké con- 
stituted a denial of the reprinted article, published in 
these columns; hence we are entitled to the truth— 
that is, if there is any truth in Warsaw 





THE SWAY OF THE FOREIGNER. 
. campaign of THE Musical COURIER against 
the exorbitant and destructive salaries paid in 


this country to foreign singers has gradually pene- 
trated into sympathetic fields, and brought about a 


discussion of the relations of foreign artists, not 


musical, to our native economy. It is the aim of 


this paper to go beyond the mere musical phase of 
the subject, and to demonstrate that our finances are 
depleted and, still worse, our American effort and 


ambition destroyed by the annual incursion of 


foreigners, most of whom are not even deserving, at 
least not more so than the American artist. 

Many people specially interested in dramatic affairs 
have become deeply interested in the discussion, and 
Mr. Edward Harrigan has just contributed the fol- 
lowing letter on the subject: 

A PLEA FOR AMERICAN ACTORS 


(From the Philadelphia 7imes.) 

To the Editor of the Times 

I have read with interest the correspondence between Charles 
Frohman and William J. Gilmore relative to the engagement of Al 
bert Chevalier at the Auditorium, as published in your paper last 
Sunday, and I am constrained to trespass upon your valuable space 
to the extent of airing my views upon a matter which threatens a 
menace to the American stage. I am sufficiently bold to state at the 
outset, should you deem my correspondence of sufficient interest t« 
publish, that America and American actors have suffered more that 
the public can possibly imagine through the importation of foreign 
“ stars,” whose only qualification is too often an appeal either to sen- 
sationalism due to unscrupulous advance work or to dewnright 
sensualism 

This state of affairs, however, 
New York city, where there seems to 
the theatre going public 
I do not wish to be misunderstood in classing Mr. Cheva 





is fortunately confined largely 






be an unhealthy appetite on 


which craves anything un- 
lier in this catagory, for lL regard him as an artist—as a man whore 
work is destined to live. His coming engagement is merely apropos 
of a line of thought which has for some time past occupied my mind 
and which I cannot longer refrain from giving expression to. What 
I have to say I also wish to preface with the statement that I am not 
personally disgruntled, nor do I wish to be misunderstood as having 


| any grievance other than any distinctively American actor or play 


| and yet an inferior person from abroad can come to 


| provide an exceptional entertainment. 
| P. T. Barnum’s famous motto: 


wright must feel under the existing state of affairs 

There are probably more competent actors and actresses out of 
employment in this country at the present time than ever before 
America, com 
mand an enormous salary and go back home with a barrel of money 
and a snicker in the sleeve. Why should this be? Itisn't that they 
It is simply a repetition o 
“The American public loves to be 
humbugged.”’ 

Mr. Chevalier—and again I wish to assert my admiration for hin 
as an artist and as a man who, while presenting an opportunity for 
me to air my views, is an exception to an unfortunate rule—Mr 
Chevalier will probably take back to England at the close ef his 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








present tour the snug little sum of $50,000. Charles Frohman pays 
him $2,000 a week for less than an hour’s work a day. Anna Held 
gets $1,000 a week ; May Yohe, who was put into David Henderson's 
chorus at a salary of $15 a week, and who never earned more than 
$50 a week in this country, went to London and became Lady Hope. 
What is the consequence? She returns to Koster & Bial’s Music 
Hall, in New York, at a salary of $1,750 a week, with her three notes 
(she never could sing more than three) and her title. Loie Fuller is 
another instance. She went to Paris, became La Loie, comes back 
to America, and people pay their money to see her execute a few 
simple steps, and do not realize that her electrician is really the star 
performer in the show. I might cite instances of a similar nature, 
but to what end? 

On the other hand, take the American artist who attempts to gain 
a foothold in England. I mean the artist of recognized ability and 
repute. How many of them are there who are accorded just recog- 
nition? You can count them on the fingers of one hand. Such play- 
ers as Joseph Jefferson, Richard Mansfield, Nat Goodwin, William H. 
Crane, Julia Marlowe and a score of others whom I might mention, 
and who represent all that is characteristic of the American drama, 
have had neither encouragement nor opportunity to appear in Eng- 
land. And yet Henry Irving, Beerbohm Tree, John Hare, E. S. Wil- 
lard, the Kendals, Olga Nethersole, Sarah Bernhardt, Duse, Coquelin, 


Mounet Sully, all come to America, receive enormous guarantees to | 


protect them against any possible failure, and because they are not 
American they appeal to what I can only term American snobbish- 
ness. Thisis particularly true of those who speak a foreign tongue. 
The nasty songs of Anna Held, Yvette Guilbert and others of their 
ilk are raved over by people who couldn't order a dinner in a Parisian 
café. But Buggins pays his money, goes to the theatre, laughs im- 
moderately at the wrong time, punches Muggins in the ribs, and, not 
to be outdone, Muggins laughs, too. And there you are! 

I do not pretend to suggest a remedy. I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to a deplorable state of affairs, which must already have been 
apparent to the more intelligent class of Americans who patronize 
the theatres. And I apologize to Mr. Chevalier for having used his 
coming engagement at the Auditorium as an incident upon which to 
base my remarks. Yours for fair play, EDWARD HARRIGAN. 


Mr, Barnum made millions because he manipulated 
the American people in accordance with the prin- 
ciple of his axiom. When he brought foreigners 
over here he made the money and the foreigner 
made a better salary than at home, but the difference 
representing the great percentage of profit was made 
by Barnum. - 

After Barnum, who managed Jenny Lind, among 
many others, nearly all musical managers failed, 
clear up to date, because they believed, and 
most of them now believe, that Barnum was the 
humbug instead of being the humbugger. They pay 
the foreigner such tremendous advances over their 
home salaries that they (the managers) become hum- 
bugged, and hencethey fail. Barnum did not fail, 
because he humbugged like the foreigners do. 

The managers lost money on Chevalier, on Yvette 
Guilbert, just as the managers lose money on Reské 
and his family, and on Melba and Calvé. The com- 
pany now managing these people represents a firm 
temporarily resuscitated from bankruptcy, and the 
old creditors, instead of receiving what was due to 
them, received shares of capital stock, which is ex- 
pected to reach some value if the present speculation 
ends successfully. The sums due to the creditors 
went to the foreign stars, and hence bankruptcy en- 
sued. The creditors were all Americans, the stars 
all foreigners—except in the one instance, Nordica. 

Now, then, where is the trouble? Mr. Harrigan 
does not get at the root of it, and he frankly states 
that he does not pretend to suggest a remedy. THE 
MuSICAL CourRIER has all along suggested a remedy 
practically, and that consists in destroying this stu- 
pid, this insipid, this inane hero worship. The 
women who make of themselves representatives of a 
modern hysterical mania in the Paderewski and 
Reszké worship are the chief offenders, and the im- 
beciles of men who elevate such women as Guilbert 
and as Held and as Fitzgerald and dozens of other 
nondescripts to the level of their mothers, wives and 
sisters are responsible for this foolishness. 

Think of the careers of a Patti or a Melba and then 
imagine your daughters in companionship with such 
characters! In Europe—ah, the official court routine 
recognizes them officially, but the well-bred society 
of our distinguished mother countries, the better 
element of English, French, German, Austrian or 
Russian society, knows these people only at a dis- 
tance; that is, on the stage. Here our men take 
them to their homes and introduce them to their 
families, and the daily press indorses these practices 
by giving pages upon pages to the gesinde/, as the 
German calls them. 

Imagine a paper, such, for instance, as the Sun, 
publishing in cool earnest the following item under 
a distinct and separate heading, as it would a tele- 
gram from Athens or Canea at this moment: 


MADAME EAMES ABLE TO SEE VISITORS. 


Mme. Emma Eames was wel! enough yesterday to see visitors 
for the first time since her illness. Mlle. Calvé was her first caller, 


Jean and Edouard de Reszké will call to see her before leaving for 

| Chicago on Sunday, 
| Are these people not justified in assuming that the 
|fate of the nation depends upon them? A tenor 
| singer and his brother, a basso singer, to have their 
| daily movements recorded just as the papers of 
| the European capitals publish the daily routine of the 
king, the queen or the prime minister. The injustice 
embraced in it can be best understood when we | 
come to realize that we are really making fools of 
these people, for outside of New York the American 
people simply gloat over this mania as manifested | 
here and in a few other cities. 
To quote from an editorial in one of the more | 
| soberly conducted metropolitan papers: 


} Can the intelligent foreigner who looks at our newspapers to-day 
| help concluding that we are a state constructed, for the first time in 
| the history of the world, by minors, who are trying to show that the | 
seriousness and austerity of the older world were wholly unneces- 
sary, and that affairs succeed just as well by means of laughter and 
buffoonery and child’s play, as by experience and gravity and sense 
of duty? 


All this could be readily cured if there were more | 
papers like THE MusicaL COURIER ; more independ- 
ent journals that were published in the interests of 
causes instead of the interests of institutions or in- 
dividuals ; more papers that kept in view the general 
good even at the sacrifice of temporary gain, and less 
papers preaching morality in editcrials and booming 
individuals at special rates at the sacrifice of moral- 
ity. It will allcome around in good shape after a 
while. 














THE CAMORRA AT MILAN. 


HE Milanese are at last awakening to the disgust- | 
° ing system of blackmail that prevails in their | 
theatres and opera house. The Corriere della Sena | 
writes: ‘‘ The program of the claqueurs is simple— | 
to applaud the artist who pays, to hiss the artist who | 
does not. As soon as an artist arrives the chief of | 
the claque calls and says, ‘ Milano is a pretty risky 
place for artists. An artist who does not please may 
as well renounce his career. We represent the claque. 
Your fate depends on us.’” 

This is an admission of the truth of the charges 
which THE MusICAL CouRIER has repeatedly brought 
against the Italian practice. At length, however, 
the managers of the Scala have determined to stop 
the abuse. They have, it is proclaimed, not only re- 
fused free admission to the Claqueurs, but have de- 
clined to sell them tickets; and Ricordi’s paper, Za 
Gazetta Musicale, expresses a hope that they will 
not recede from their determination. The Gazetta 
confesses that this mean kind of camorra has, year 
after year, assumed larger proportions, till the ver- 
dict of the public has become a guantité négli- 
geable. It confirms the statements of its contempo- | 
rary: ‘‘It is the old story. Ata first performance | 
the artist is nervous, preoccupied, perhaps dis- 
heartened. Then come the claqueurs with their de- 
mands for money; the public, they say, is not intel- 
ligent, is hard to move, wants leaders, and so forth; 
and then, if the victim does not put her or his hand 
into a pocketbook, they indulge in threats. We 
know artists,” the Gazeffa continues, ‘‘ who every 
day that they appear receive two visits, one at noon, 
the other at 4 Pp. M., and each visit means 30 or 40 
francs, while sometimes a third visitor appears.” 

But is the blackmail really to cease? ‘*We are 
skeptical,” says Giulio Ricordi; ‘‘for great is the 
vanity of artists, great is their weakness for applause 
at any price.” In fact the day after the announce- 
ment that the claque would not be admitted to La | 
Scala the house was filled with its members. To | 
lay the blame on the public, as Ricordi does, is | 
absurd ; the evil lies much deeper. 





ADAME CALVE has stated on several occasions 

that she is not prepared to sing under Mr. Dam- | 
rosch’s baton. This is the true reason for her refusal | 
to sing in Boston recently and for her determination | 
not to sing in St. Louis with the German company. 
What other motives may prevail are unknown as yet. 
Mrs. Damrosch, neé Blaine, came to New York from 
Boston to endeavor to induce Calvé to return with 


Calvé could not be prevailed to change her mind and 
Mrs. Damrosch joined her husband without bringing 
Calvé along. Whether it is on personal or artistic 
grounds that Calvé hesitates to sing with Damrosch 








and came to the Marie Antoinette Hotel at noon. To-day MM. 


is unknown. 





To FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER. 


Oh! greatest power that moves the human heart ; 

Oh! sweetest sounds that ever from dull wood 

Were coaxed by mortal hands; the darkest mood 

Must melt beneath that heaven-born art, 

Which of her sovereign soul does form a patt ; 

As straight with tender touch and tone she wooed 

Our spirits back to gladness and we stood 

On the brink of rapture, wounded by a dart, 

As when a God is sending song to earth. 

Again a change; the rolling, clashing sound, 

By passion whirlwind driven, now gives birth 

To other thoughts. And thus, through every round, 

Her art divine does bring its glory forth, 

And leaves her in our hearts a gucen, and crown'd. 
S. A. C., San Francisco 


R. JOSEPH ELLER, the veteran oboe player, 

positively assures me that Anton Seid] will be 

the next conductor of the Philharmonic Society, 

woodwind and weather permitting. The election 

occurs in April. Mr. Seidl returns to America after 

the Covent Garden season and after a short trip to 
Budapest. So another rumor is nailed to the mast 


* 
* ~ 


The woods are full of conductors just now. A 
Russian composer, conductor and a relative of the 
late Peter Tschaikowsky, F. F. Wallner by name, 
has settled here and is looking for an orchestra. 
There are others, too, who are looking for orchestras; 
indeed there are more conductors than orchestral 
players just now. 


* 
. . 


A very weary but happy looking man covered the 
last lap in a go-as-you-please operatic handicap last 
Saturday evening at 6:30 in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The man was Jean de Reszké, and the time- 
keepers in the race were matinée girls, young and 
old. It was the last performance of the season, and 
Sieg fried has never been in better voice or so buoyant 
in action. As Victor Harris said: 

‘‘Jean’s tones were trumpet-like.” The com- 
parison was a happy one. 

- . - 

Contrary to all expectations, Mr. Anton Seidl con- 
ducted, and the great Wagner conductor was given a 
hearty reception. It was feared that he would be too 
sick to appear, but as he had to go to Chicago Sun- 
day he forced himself from a bed of illness, and the 
performance was consequently superb; for who can 
conduct Siegfried like Seidl ? 


* 
* * 


At 5:30 Saturday between five hundred and a thou- 
sand young women surprised Mr. Max Hirsch by 
walking up to the box office and bringing admission 
tickets. Each girl wore a corduroy skirt, and each girl’s 
coat was heavily padded. Inthe hand of each girl was 
a bouquet, and the unoccupied hand held a mysterious 
package. Mr. Hirsch marveled greatly. At first he 
was inclined to telephone police headquarters, but as 
the money fairly rained in, and as every girl was 
smiling, he allowed the crowd to passin. At 6 o'clock 
sharp that crowd lined up in front of the stage on the 
Thirty-ninth street side of the house and the noise 
was magnificent. 

The stage was strewn with flowers and the girls 
howled themselves hoarse. The packages proved to 
be slippers for Jean. All were embroidered with a 
beautiful and large ‘‘J" on the instep. ~ Exactly 
twenty times did the hard-working artist patrol the 
platform, while young women gasped ecstatically, 
and exclaimed: 

‘‘But his legs are as young as Alvary’s, are they 


; ? 
her to Boston and sing Carmen, as announced, but | 2°t: 7 


* - 
Alvary never had such tired limbs as Jean, for he 
smiled, but it was the smile of desperation. At last 
he made a speech, and in English. He thanked the 
mob of enthusiasts, and said that he hoped to see 
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them again. Thereupon a young, tender slip, a real | 


rosebud, stood on tiptoe and cried: ‘‘ Johnny, shake 
hands,” and he did; he stooped to conquer, and was 
rewarded with bunch of violets, while envious 
women muttered: 

‘‘When the steamboat went up the river we didn’t 
hear her name whistled.” 


a 


* 


. * 


Enfin, the opera season is history, and very read- 
able history it is. Never, even in the most Maple- 
sonian days, has there been such a series of unlucky 
nights, restless nights, asthe French say. From the 
day that Klafsky died in Hamburg to the rheumatic 
attack of Calvé last Friday night 
crowded upon another. Yet Mr. Grau 


one 


is not dis- 


mayed, and while he does not go to Chicago with a | 


light heart, he still has hopes. 

Of course you know Lehmann will not sing with 
the company in Chicago. Walter Damrosch came to 
the conclusion that if Calvé was unable to sing with 
him in St. Louis Lehmann could not go to Chicago. 


* 
* 


. 


We got but one novelty this season, after all, 
Massenet’s Le Cid, and it was hardly worth the ex- 
pense and trouble of mounting and singing. There 
are lots of better operas new to us, but of course, 
managers are proverbially blind. I fancied after that 
foolish experiment with Elaine, several seasons ago, 
Mr. Grau would have done with the modern French 
sruneau’s Le Réve, 
its 


school. There is, for instance, 
ona book by Zola. It would be a hit, because of 
daring naturalism and original musical treatment. 


We are tired of music like La Navarraise, and fear | 
that La Vivandiére will be given here before any- 
thing from the pen of Bruneau. I hope not, as Ben- 
jamin Godard is very weak and mediocre whenever 
he attempts dramatic work. 


* 


* * 


Why Giordano’s Andrea Chenier was not snapped 
He has a bari- 
tone in his company who would have been stronger 
than Ughetto, who sang the Gerard, and that is Cam- 
panari. 


up by Mr. Grau is a surprise to me. 


* 


* * 





Don Diego de Vivo is contemplating a book, a real | 
volume of reminiscences. Max Maretzek has already 
published one, and Signor De Vivo’s will be a wel- 
come addition. 


* * 





It is with interest I record the fact that L’Arles- 
ienne is to see the light of an English production 
March 22 at the Broadway Theatre. Mr. Charles 
Henry Meltzer has adapted the beautiful play of 
Daudet, and Bizet’s music is to be given in its en- 
tirety under the direction of Mr. Anton Seidl. The 
adapters call the piece The Woman of Arles. It isa 
strong drama, full of color and passionate in its mo- 


Bizet’s music is most delicate, charming and 
intense. Never, not even in Carmen, has he written 
a score of such poetry and finesse. The suite for 
orchestra has been played here many times by Mr. 


Seidl. 


tives. 


The menuette in particular is a great favor- 
ite. A true idyllic picture is the piece, and its suc- 
cess is guaranteed. Agnes Booth will play the part 
of Rose Mamai, originated by Mlle. Tissandier, and | 
the company will be an efficient one. Mr. Meltzer is 
well known here for his literary ability, and his fine, 
nervous translation of Hauptmann’s masterpiece, 
Hannele, is gratefully remembered. 


. 


* * 





Has or has not the Metropolitan Opera House a 
cat? Ido not mean ghostly cats that chant Sieg- 
fried, but a real, live pussy cat that chases mice and | 
plays the mascot. If Mr. Grau has a cat let him 
bring it into active service; if not the chorus will 
have convulsions. Most of the ladies and gentlemen | 
who think aloud in choral numbers are firmly con- 
vinced that the evil eye is gazing with baleful effect 
upon the opera house. Little use for me to declare 
that itis a jealous Celtic Banshee. The Italians of 
the chorus will not have it so. They swear that all 
the misfortunes of the establishment arise because of 
this blighting eye, and whisper and whisper and 
cross fingers whenever a cross-eyed person comes 
into view. 

Seidl, Ammbherst Weber, the pianist, and even 
Bevignani are looked at suspiciously. Ah! if they 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


disaster | 


| affair would be best appreciated by the dead basso 


| out operatic artist. 


though his calm confidence that he could have per- 
formed well on the ‘cello is not remarked. 
| played the violin and Scott got up, in a legal case, a 





23 


good deal of extemporized learning about ‘fiddles,’ 
which the Duke of Hamilton once put to a severe 
test, as Scott laughingly related. Moore had an ear 
and a taste for music, while Coleridge had the latter 
of Carlyle described 
musicians as ‘a sort of windbaggy people,’ though 


but knew who was to blame what a row there would 
| be! 
I know, but I’m afraid to tell. In fact, Mr. Grau 
cautioned me not to tell, but I must, ] must. Good 
| people, the evil eye is the eye of ‘‘Ciacolatina,” the 
| wicked, solitary eye, and what is worse the owner 
does not know of his awful power. If the young 
tenor was aware he would be the first to acknowledge 
it. Now, you know the truth ! 
s » 
Still a good cat might prove a mascot. Just look 
| at the Star Theatre cat and that invaluable beast at 
the Knickerbocker. 


without an atom the former. 
he praised music except the opera, which he thought 
‘an open Bedlamite.’ ‘Behind its Glitter,’ he wrote 
in a tremendous burst of capital letters, ‘stalks the 
shadow of Eternal Death’; through it, too, I look not 
‘up into the divine eye,’ as Richter has it, ‘ but down 


* 


into the bottomless eye-socket '—not up toward God, 
Heaven and the Throne of Truth, but too truly down 


They are two invaluable mas- 
toward Falsity, Vacuity and the dwelling place of 


cots. Getacat, and thus nullify the power of the 
one-eyed Jettatura ! Everlasting Despair.” 
* * * . 2 . 
| Berlin has another prodigy. He is the son of a The most amusing part of the article, however, is 


butcher, its collection of musical blunders by writers of fiction 
play the piano ; indeed, he hates music. 
Let the name of Otto Poepler be honored through- 


out the land. 


and is only four years of age, yet he cannot 


Here are some of them: 
One novelist, for example, makes his hero a so- 
prano; another pictures a Scottish Highlander sitting 


* 
a 


on the roadside singing a Jacobite song and accom- 
panying himself on the bagpipe. Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford has ascribed La Favorita to Verdi, a feat para- 
lelled by Mr. 
to play Beethoven's Farewell, a composition unknown 
Mr. Black has 


again distinguished himself by describing one of his 


7 


The sad and yet amusing part of the Castelmary 


himself. When he was alive no one paid any at- slack in setting a lady down to a piano 
tention to him whatsoever. 
talked when he sang or listened indifferently, for 
there is nothing so dishearteningly a failure as a worn 


Yet death gave his name wings 


The audience always 
to that musician’s many admirers. 


heroines as playing an unheard of and impossible 
of Mozart of the 
early Popes stigmatized the innocent scale of C major 


much | sonata in A sharp major. One 


the 


He was buried with honors, and there 

excitement at his funeral, as if he had died in 

full biaze of popularity. 
O Death! O Time! 


was 
as lascivious, and banished it from the music of the 
Church. Mr. Black’s key of A 
| sharp major being placed on the index expurgatorius 
of the musician, for the ten sharps which would be 


O singular New York people! One can understand 
* 


. * 


Rubinstein once said, and I have never seen it in ; 4 - . 2 om 
required to make up its signature would frighten a 


orint; ‘‘I have thought of writing for the piano as a ; . . 
I “eo er as I Diabolus among piano players. Even Charles Reade, 
theme, Love, with variations. But when I was +L 
: ’ who really did know something abowt music, at any 
young and could love I did not know enough to write i : 
. mate rate about old violins, was on dangerous ground when 
the variations, and now, when I am old, I can , , s : > 
er ~ | he ventured on details of musical technic. In Peg 
compose the variations, but the love, where has it Sle “a : oP : : 
led >” Woffington, for example, he makes the famous ac- 
fled ? , . 
; ae , . | tress whistle a quick movement upon a huge paste 
This is a neat bit of philosophy, is it not ? , ; : ‘ f 
, | ring, and then tells how Mr. Cibber was confounded 
* « . , . “* 
* * | by this sparkling adagio. No wonder Mr. Cibber was 
She was a Carmen of the Shool, and she sang with | confounded; a quick movement which is at the same 
great earnestness and musical intelligence. -It was | time an adagio is enough to confound anybody 


* 
* 


Rosalie Olitzska who sang Carmen instead of Calvé 
at the opera last Friday night. 
audience, and only two persons went to the box office 
and denounced Max Hirsch for the change in the bill. 
They were two prominent rabbis from Hoboken, and 
they objected because Calvé was ‘ billed” and did 
not appear, so Olitzska being an Italian-Pole, they 
got their money back. The rest of the house enjoyed | 


* 


There was a large The announcement is made 
Brooklyn, is to listen to 
at the Brooklyn 
combination of names is 


Time works wonders 
that the Seidl Society, of 
under Walter 
Academy of Music 


Damrosch 
The 


opetTa 


certainly singular! 


Pa 
Hans von Biilow is afforded 
‘* There 


* 


| * * 


Yr 9 
55 


: shale : : An amusin limpse of 
the performance very much—in fact, enjoyed it more 
than I did. 
Mercedes, and Salignac was a fiery, white-voiced /os¢. 


Bevignani was presented with a wreath before the 


in this extract from one of his letters were 


Marie Engle was a blonde and a sweet 


two bassoonists in the orchestra—imagine, amateurs! 
dread, and kept me constantly on 
I 
| was in a state of terror that they might come in, and 
‘Not yet,’ but if they 
really had to come in, then I had not the courage to 


They were my 


‘ : | tenterhooks. If they had nothing to play, then 
performance, and, good-natured fellow as he is, he 
allowed the chorus to get the most of it during the 
And how that chorus did chirp, twitter 


In sixteen different patois 


I was constantly warning them 
entr acte. 
and glower last night. 
was the same idea uttered: ‘‘Now, what do 
think of the hoodoo to-night ?” As of 
ber fact, Maurice Grau’s hair silvered considerably 


give them the sign, and I warned them as before.” 


you 
’ An amateur kettledrum player, on the contrary, who 


a matter So- 


received honorable mention, must have been a perfect 
of 


‘ : marvel a timekeeper, for when he had very long 
after Emma Calvé sent word that she was so rheu- 
matic that she could not sing Carmen. The 
thing that surprised me was that Mantelli, Eugenie 
with the velvet eyes, did not grasp the opportunity | 
and the réle. She is said to be the best Carmen in 
Italy, and I am sure that Olitzaka must be the best 


Toreador, 


pauses, he counted them inwardly, and used to pay 
one | ;. , 

little visits to an adjoining café without endangering 
the ensemble, as he always got back punctually to 


his post in time for his next entry 


* * 


- _ If Emma Eames had Patti's names 
Carmen in Warsaw! Lassalle was the and 


She'd scarcely have more glory 


Bauermeister—Bauermeister, who never disappoints So much is said "twill turn her head, 
—was on the stage. ris so commendatory 
Much more will kill and then she will 


Need I tell you that there was no demonstration at 
the close ? 

Some wicked wag on the Paris /ourna/ announces 
the engagement of Nordica’s husband, Zoltan Doeme, 
forthe St. Petersburg Aquarium. Is the good looking 
young tenor a trained seal ? 


Not live to tell the Story ! 


This charming verse I found in the Avening World 





Susan Strong Not to Sing.—Miss Susan Strong will 
not after all sing with the Damrosch Opera Company, which 
opens its season at the Metropolitan Opera House on March 


* 8 


* She will appear this spring at Covent Garden under 


Maurice Grau's management. Miss Strong made her début 


in Macmillan’s 
Magazine for February on Literature and Music re- 
hatreds, 
blunders of writers,” says the Avening Post. 
tion is made of Dr. 


‘‘A pleasantly gossiping article 
there a year ago last autumn, when she sang Szeg/inde in 
Die Walkiire under the management of Hedmondt, the 
tenor, who gave a scene of the Wagner opera in English 

1t has been decided now that the Damrosch company will 


instruments and 
‘* Men- 


youthful flageolet, 


cords the musical loves, 


) sO 's : a" . 
Johnson's open the season not with Tristan und Isolde, but with Die 
Walkiire, in which Mme. Lehmann will sing Briannilde 
Ernest Mme Gadski 


Sieg linde.—Sun 


Burns Johanna 


Krauss Siegmund, and 
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HE sixth ‘a last of this season’s chamber 
music soirées of the Bohemian Quartet was the first 
one that had a good attendance, the pretty Bechstein Saal 
being completely sold out for the occasion. The program 
and the performance derived a special interest through the 
co-operation of the Parisian pianist, Mme. Marie Roger- 
Miclos. Her piano recital of the previous week I could not 
attend, a fact which I very much regretted. As a chamber 
music performer she was new to me, and, I must confess, 
quite interesting. Her style is perhaps a bit too individual, 
too little yielding, tomake of her the very ideal of an ensemble 
player; but as she was in the equally original and strong 
company of Messrs Carl Hoffmann and Prof. Hans Wihan, 
she was coerced into their ways of musical thinking, and 
the outcome was one of the most spirited as well as 
thoroughly interesting interpretations of Schubert's fine 
piano trio in E flat. ; 

This work was preceded on the program by Grieg’s G 
minor string quartet, op. 27, and was followed by the G 
major one from Beethoven’s op. 18, The former was 
superbly and most elastically played by the Bohemians, and 
the latter I had no chance to hear. 


* # # 


I went down the same evening (a week ago to-day) 
to the Singakademie, where Alfred Oberlaender gave a con- 
cert, ‘‘ with the assistance” of Miss Wanda Landowska. 
This turned out to be another of those cases where the as- 
sistance was more valuable than the principal personage. 
The latter is chamber singer of the Grand Duke of Baden, 
but this seemed to me about his only distinction. It is said 
that once upon a time he was a fair operatic singer; now, 
however, his tenor voice has grown threadbare and his style 
of singing is that of the much dreaded Kravatten tenor. 
His selections were from Beethoven’s, Mendelssohn's, Schu- 
bert’s, Cornelias’, Liszt’s and Schumann's songs, but con- 
tained nothing new. Oberlaender should leave the concert 
stage alone, else he will be left—alone, and that pretty soon 
and pretty severely. 

Miss Landowska is a very young Polish girl, a pupil of 
Moszkowski, and one of the greatest of piano talents that 
has lately come to my notice. She has an exquisite touch, 
ample and reliable technic, and hers is a thoroughly musical 
nature. She did not play any big things, but the Scarlatti 
D major sonata, Chopin’s F miner nocturne and his great 
study in A flat were delivered so exquisitely that I enjoyed 
the performance immensely, and so seemingly did the pub- 
lic, which applauded with enthusiasm. 


**# # 


Wednesday, the 27th ult., was the Emperor's birthday, on 
which festive day no concerts of importance took place. 
But at the Royal Opera House a gala performance of Lortz- 
ing’s romantic opera Undine was given. The work, which 
for several years had vanished from the repertory, was 
newly studied and mounted, and was by special request of 
William IT, selected for his birthday celebration. Tickets 





only to be had on such occasions by special and very much 
sought after invitations. The Intendancy of the Royal 
Opera however, has always been extremely kind and cour- 
teous toward THe Musica Courigr, and thus I was en- 
abled to listen to one of the most perfect performances and 
witness one of the most gorgeous displays, not only operatic, 
but also social, that could be imagined. 

The opera house, brilliantly lighted, was decorated from 
pit to dome with Maréchal Niel roses, the Empress’ favorite 
flower; ferns, shrubbery and smilax. In the great central 
box, only occupied on state occasions, were their Majesties, 
surrounded by their guests, ushered into their seats by 
Count Hochberg in the robes and with the staff of his office. 
The first balcony contained only ladies of the court and the 
wives and daughters of high officials and aristocracy, all of 
them more or less décoletée. In the parquet nothing was 
to be seen but military uniforms of all shades and colors, 
regiments and degrees. The members of the American 
Legation and a very few press representatives, among them 
myself, were perhaps the only ones who wore plain, un- 
decorated evening dress suits. This spectacle in the audi- 
torium alone was worth witnessing, and could not be sur- 
passed in variety and impressiveness anywhere in the wide 
world. 

As for the performance of Undine, it was so exceptionally 
fine and so generally delightful that I very much regretted 
that court etiquette forbade applause, for surely all of the 
artists concerned in the cast were deserving of it. I had not 
heard Undine for many, many years, and I enjoyed it very 
much, despite the fact that it is not one of Albert Lortzing’s 
best works. His comic operas, The Armorer, Czar and 
Carpenter, and even Der Wildschiitz are, musically, far 
superior. In trying to write ‘‘romantic” music the com- 
poser passed a bit outside of his real sphere; he is not his 
proper self, although Undine contains some nice and justly 
popular music and some well constructed ensembles. It is, 
however, in the incidental comic episodes of Vez¢ and the 
thirsty butler HYans where he is at his best, and these two 
réles, very effectively impersonated by Lieban and Krolop, 
were hugely enjoyed by everybody. Count Hochberg’s 
fine artistic tact and musical instinct made him eliminate 
all those excrescences not belonging to the score or even to 
Lortzing, which were gradually smuggled into Undine. 
Thus the Song of the Bottle with which Krolop used to tickle 
the gallery a good many times a score or more of years 
ago had vanished from the last act. 

The greatest artistic success of the performance was Frau 
Herzog’s interpretation of Bertha/da. She has not only the 


and hearing, and I doubt not that it will see quite a number 
of well attended repetitions. 
* 4 


| Thursday night we had at the big hall of the Philhar- 
monie a concert for the benefit of the American Church in 
Berlin, and I am glad to be able to state that, through the 
great attractiveness of the musical offerings as well as by 
means of the energetic efforts of the church committee, the 
success was beyond the keenest expectations. The hall 
was so crowded with the members of the American colony, 
from the Embassy down to the lowliest of American music 
students, that for the nonce you might have imagined your- 
self in New York instead of Berlin. 

The artists who so generously had volunteered their ser- 
vices for the. good cause are famous in America (two at 
least of them), although they have never been there. Of 
course they have a world-wide reputation; but what has 
spread their name broadcast in the United States is not so 
much their European reputation as the great number of 
American pupils they have educated and who think of both of 
them with gratitude and love amounting almost to veneration. 
I need but to mention the two names of Prof. Dr. Joachim 
and Prof. Heinrich Barth, and you willinvoluntary exclaim 
| ‘*I knew he meant them,” for surely no other instrumental 
teachers in Germany, nay, for that matter in Europe, have 
had somany American pupils as these two master peda- 
gogues. 

Their joint performance of the rarely heard Schumann A 





minor sonata, op. 105, for piano and violin, was an exquisite 
model of homogeneousness, the perfection of ensemble 
playing. 

Joachim had an exceptionally good day; and when I state 
that he played the chaconne as only 4e could do when he 
was in his balmiest days, you will know what a treat. it 
was. The audience fully appreciated it, and after ever so 
many recalls would not let the artist depart from the stage 
before he had given us some more of his unaccompanied 
Bach, two movements from the E major suite, a classic 
in which Joachim is still unequaled 

Professor Barth opened up with his no less unrivaled re- 
production of the Schumann toccata, which, retaining the 
utmost clearness and musical expressiveness, he takes at a 
speed which nobody with a less reliable technic or less plia- 
ble wrists could ever dare to attempt in such atempo. He 
sang the Chopin B major nocturne exquisitely, and he 
wound up with Mendelssohn's E major Characterstiick, 
which he gave with gossamer lightness and a fairy-like deli- 


cacy and gracefulness. Ofcourse he was equally enthusias- 





voice and the technic for this difficnlt and exigeant part, but 
she also displayed temperament and dramatic vigor in her 
great aria of the second act which are rarely found in colora- 
tura sopranos. Miss Hiedler looked and sang the title part | 
well, albeit she seemed at moments a trifle indisposed. 
Sommer, with his luscious, lyric tenor voice, was more than | 
pleasing as Knight Huo von Ringstetten. The part it- | 
self is ridiculous from a dramatic viewpoint; but that does 
not matter so much in an old-fashioned tenor part. Bulsz | 
both sang and acted admirably as the magician, Kuehleborn, 
and each of the minor parts was well taken by Frau Goetze 
and Herren Krasa and Stammer. 

Dr. Muck conducted with heart and soul, and the music, | 
which is child’s play to a modern orchestra; went ad- 
mirably. 

Most famous of all, however, was the new mise en scéne, 
in which Tetzlaff fairly outdid himself. Also Inspector | 
Brandt did wonders with his scenic apparatus; thus with 
the live fountains in the finale of the second act and the | 
flood scene in the third, and the light effects in this as well 
as in the last act. The new scenery is especially beautiful; 
thus the castle court painted by Ouaglio and Auchleborn's 
submarine palace, with its gorgeous and still crystalline 
colors; a bank of the blue Danube painted by Kautsky, of 
Vienna, and the festive hall in Castle Ringstetten, painted 
by Burghardt, of Vienna. 











of course were not for sale for this gala night, entrance | 


Undine in its present resurrection is well worth seeing 


tically received, cheered, applauded, recalled and encored 

Both artists in conjunction wound up the program with 
the romanza from Joachim’s Hungarian violin concerto, 
and with three of the Brahms-Joachim Hungarian Dances, 
after which the uproar continued so long and persistently 
that first one and then still another of his collection of 
national dances had to be added to the program as encores 

Between the instrumental numbers Miss Selma Thomas, 
a local alto, was heard in two Schubert, two Brahms’ and 
two old folks songsin Riemann’s arrangement. The young 


| lady was well received and Brahms’ Das Maedchen Spricht 


was redemanded. 

Altogether the artistic success of the concert was ona 
level with the financial result, which latter will benefit the 
American church to a considerable extent 


* *# & 


My Friday night I divided up between the Royal Orches- 
tra's sixth symphony concert and Ansorge’s first piano 
recital this season. 

The former affair, at the completely sold out Royal 
Opera House, took the shape, one may say ‘of course,” of 
a Schubert birthday commemoration. Poor fellow, if he 
had had during his whole lifetime only one concert of the 
kind showered upon his glorious name during these days of 
Schubert posthumous recognition what a world of differ- 
ence it would have been for him—and perhaps for us! He 
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was still rising in the power, multiplicity and in the divine 
inspiration of his work, his last ones being his greatest, 
when he was prematurely taken away from this mundane 
sphere, where he frequently lacked the money for an apple 
or for the music paper upon which to jot down his immor- 
tal thoughts. Bur what's the good of thinking over that 
now ? Let us rejoice in hearing his music, which above 
that of all other masters is deserving of the efzteton ornans 
beautiful. 

Weingartner’s program, purely orchestral, of course, as 
usual with him, was a very interesting one, containing at 
least two works of Schubert which are rarely heard. One 
of these was the gecond entr’acte from the music to Hof- 
mann’s fairy comedy, The Magic Harp, preceded by the 
overture to the same melodrama, but which work he later 
on destined as overture to his opera Rosamunde, Princess 
of Cypria, while the original Rosamunde overture Schubert 
prefixed to his opera Alfonso and Estrella 

Both the Rosamunde overture and the second entr’acte 
were superbly performed by the Royal Orchestra under 
Weingartner's direction. The entr’acte is in perfect rondo 
form of the old triple denomination, the first theme (nearly 
the same one as that of the B flat impromptu variations 
from op. 142) recurring three times, and two couplets of 
almost equally great beauty being interpolated. 

After that we had the B flat symphony (the fifth one in 
the Breitkopf & Hartel edition), which is written closely 
on Mozartean lines. The influence of that master’s G 
minor symphony upon the creation of Schubert's B flat 
symphony is so marked a one that in the minuet (also in G 
minor) it amounts to almost a plagiarism. 

The second half of the program was given over to the 
C major symphony, but as I had heard this pet work of 
mine only a few days previously, under Nikisch’s direction, 
in an unsurpassable reading, I did not care to be forced to 
comparisons and leftthe opera house for the Singakademie, 
where Conrad Ansorge was holding forth. 

He had a stunning program, consisting of the following 
four sonatas: Mozart G major, Beethoven's op. 111, the 
Chopin B flat minor, and Liszt's B minor. 
the close of the last Beethoven, and the two following 


I heard only 


sonatas. The performance of these works increased my 
great and fervent admiration for Ansorge as an interpreter 
and an executive pianist. There are two artists here now 
whose transplantation back from America to German soil and | 
its more quiet atmosphere of reposeful study seems to have | 
benefited them vastly. These two artists are Busoni and 
Ansorge, who have made such strides toward greatness 
that I am sure many of you would now hardly recognize 
them, although both had surely a deservedly high reputa- 
tion already when they were still residents of the United 
states 

In Aasorge the Vertiefung of the soul, hand in hand with 





a wider mental grasp, a still broader and more telling tone, 
as well as more reliable, now absolutely brilliant technic, 
shone forth in the most convincing fashion in the Doppio 
movement and the scherzo of the Chopin sonata and in the 
Only lately I had heard it 
from the great Liszt interpreter Friedheim, who succeeded 


entirety of the Liszt work 


in making its contents clearer and more comprehensive to 
me than they had ever seemed before; but Ansorge’s per- 
formance did more than that—his reading of the work made 
its mysticism sympathetic to me, and that is more than I 
ever believed could happen with the Liszt B minor sonata. 
I was grateful for the treat I had, and with heartiness 
joined in the applause of the large audience which clamored 
for more and finally got it in the shape of a most exquisitely 
performed Schubert impromptu 


* 2 # 


On Saturday night Ludwig Wiillner gave his well attended 
fourth and last Lieder Abend in Bechstein Hall. I should 
not again have mentioned this artist, with a small, leathery, 
effeminate tenor voice, and his declamatory, stage-affected 
style of delivery (which seems to take well, however, with 
many people), if it had not been for the fact of his interest- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ing program and the part that Weingartner took in it in his 
double capacity of composer and accompanist. 
Here is the program in full: 


Romanzen a. Magelone (Tieck), op. 38....... 
Keinen hat es noch geruet................+. 
Wir miissen unstrennen ............+-.+++- 
Muss es eine Trennung geben 
Wie froh und frisch 
Der arme Peter (Heine), op. 53 
Schéne Fremde (Eichendorff), op. 39,6..... 
Frilingsfahrt (Eichendorff), op. 55, 2...... 
Mit Myrthen und Rosen (Heine), op. 24, 9. 
Ich glaube, in alten Tagen (Heyse), op. 21,4 
Zu Boden sinkt von meinen Tagen (Lingg), 
GD. DB Gi cccvccencccoccces occesecosesece 
Umsonst (Heyse), op. 43, 3........2-+s000+ ee Fr. Willner 
Wenn Du Dein Haupt (Oelschlager),up. 32, 2 
Bekenntniss (Heyse), op. 38,2...... 
Was mir gefallt (Geibel), op. 5, 4 
An die Entfernte (Lenau), op. 16,1...... 
Die Post im Walde (Gruppe), op. 19, 2....... 
Auf einem alten, jidischen Kirchhof (Ada 
Christen), op. 18, 1. sees 
Allerseelen (Hamerling), op. 14, 6 ; 
Der Sommerfaden (Uhland), op. 15,5....... [ 
Die Liebe im Schnee (Hamerling), op. 17, 3 | 
Reue (Geibel), op. 18,5...... SLT ea 


Frihlingsgespenster (Sturm), op. 19, 4..... J 


Brahms 






Schumann 


.F. Weingartner 


The Wiillner songs, written by one of the best musicians 
alive to-day, are nevertheless not of surpassing interest. 
They are partially conventional to a degree and show but 
little Stimmung. Of course the son tried to do the best he 
could with his father’s Lieder, but even his most artful 
efforts could not awaken a more than passing interest. 

Different it was with the’ Weingartner Lieder. 
for the greater part, like most all other compositions from 
the same pen, artificial, and you will therefore understand 
that artful interpretation will benefit them 
style of music is the only one that is benefited thereby 


In fact such a 


How cleverly these songs are contrived you will understand 
if I explain that in one of them, Die Post im Walde, which 


stands in D flat major, the main musical motive is a pos- | 


tilion’s horn call on the triad of F, which is continually 
sounded all through the song and clashes (or rather most 
ingeniously does mo¢ clash) with all possible and impossible 
tonalities and harmonies employed. To the musician this 
sort of jugglery is of course most interesting, but in a 
Lied it is of only doubtful value. The song was, however, 
redemanded, and so was Reue (Repentance), which is one of 
the better of the lot of eight songs. These were through 
several encores increased to ten, which is a little too much 
of Weingartner, all the more so as some of them, like, for 
instance, Aufeinem Alten Judischen Kirchhof (Upon an Old 
Jewish Graveyard) are tiresomely and almost unbearably 
artificial and lacking in true musical inspiration. To try 
and set the text of such a Sinngedicht to music is a fool's 
task 

What Weingartner as an accompanist upon the piano can 
do it is unnecessary to describe. I only need to say that he 
is as good, if not better, an accompanist than he is a con- 
ductor. Greater praise it is impossible to bestow 


**# * 


In order not to get out of the routine of hearing music, I 
spent my Sunday afternoon at the house of Mrs. Max Lieb- 
ling, of New York 
ing her American home atmosphere, not only from a 
domestic, but also from a musical, viewpoint over into Ger- 


This lady understood the art of bring- 


many. Hence her hospitable home, and especially her 
Sunday afternoon musicales, are the centre of the young 
American students in Berlin. Here they find advice, kind 
treatment, and an opportunity to prepare themselves for 
the sterner task of later on appearing before a larger, 
general public. Of how much value such first attempts 
before a friendly but critical audience, such gradual over- 
coming of nervousness and stage fright must be to young 
artists, it is easy to conceive. 

Last Sunday's proceedings, for which for the first time 
printed programs were handed around, was in so far of 
special interest as it contained only manuscript works by 
resident student composers. 


They are 
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There was first a dramatic sonata in F sharp minor for 
piano and violin by Mr. Guy B. Williams, played by the 
composer, and the very talented Omaha violinist Herbert 
Butler. Of this work and its salient features I have 
spoken before. It shows lots of melodic invention, but 
the piano part is a bit old-fashioned and the form is diffuse, 
There is much promise, however, in this sonata. 

Miss Jessie Shay gave a very neat little moment musical in G 
flat, which the composer-performer was asked to repeat. Of 
far greater importance from a musically creative viewpoint 
was Miss Marguerite Melville's romanza for violin, which Mr 
Daniel Visanska performed, accompanied by the composer. 
For a first attempt it proved quite a revelation, and I must 
say it is one of the few works by women I have ever heard 
which would contradict the old saying that the fair sex 
could only be musically reproductive, never however pro- 
ductive. Or is this one of the exceptions that are going to 
prove the rule? Exceptional it is in any case. 

Three fantasies for piano, violin and ‘cello, by Edward F. 
Schneider, of California, were performed by Messrs. Louis 
Schwebel, Herbert Butler and James Liebling. They are 
early works of this gifted young countryman of ours, and 
though containing some fair thematic material still shows 
the amateur in treatment. Now, since ‘‘ Professor” Boise 
| has him in training Mr. Schneider will socn do different sort 

of work. The second of the fantasies, a slow movement in 
E flat, is pervaded with the Beethoven spirit, and the last 


one, a lively one in G major, has quite an American flavor 
about it 

Leonard Liebling's sweet song, A Dream, was beautifully 
| sung by Miss Regina Newman, the San Francisco soprano, 


and was of course redemanded. The youngest son of Max 


| Liebling also was represented with the opening movement 


of a piano trio in G minor, which he played in conjunction 
with Messrs. Wm. Ackroyd and James Liebling. The Satz 
is well worked and shows considerable talent as well as 
earnestness of purpose 
ef 

The most interesting and most complete Schubert cele- 
bration of all those so far offered in Berlin was that of the 
Philharmonic chorus in its second concert of the season, 


| which took place in the Philharmonie last night 


Siegfried Ochs, the conductor, is a musician of taste, and 
this was amply manifested in his Schubert program, which 
brought many of the different phases of the fertile lyrist’s 
creativeness, and in most instances the best and most beau- 
tiful works of their kind among his compositions 

Thus, after the finely performed Rosamunde overture, 
the female portion of the chorus sang with nicest shading 
and in purest intonation the XXIII. Psalm, to which Dr. H. 
Reimann furnished a masterly organ accompaniment. This 
was followed by the Tantum Ergo for solo, quartet, mixed 
chorus and orchestra, in which again the Philharmonic 
chorus greatly distinguished itself. The work itself is 
among the ripest and richest of all of Schubert's creations, 
and was written in the year of his death, 1828, in which 
memorable year in the short time from March to October 
he composed the big C major symphony, the string quintet 
in C, Miriam's Song of Victory, the male chorus hymn Herr 
Unser Gott, the great Mass in E flat, the three last sonatas 
and several other piano pieces, and seventeen Lieder, among 
them the fourteen which have been published under the 
collective title of Swan Songs. Marvelous, truly marvel- 
ous! God only knows what the man would have written if 
he had kept alive! 

The soloists at this concert were not all quite up to the 
mark and standard to which Siegfried Ochs has accustomed 
us, but in one instance this was not his fault. Raimund 
von Zur Muchlen, the great tenor, had been engaged and 
was down on the program with six Lieder from the Schoene 
Muellerin cyc le He fellill, however, and instead of drop- 


ping this number from the program, which was lengthy as 





well as. varied enough, anyhow, Herr Franz Henri von 
Dulong was chosen asa substitute. Luckily for him and 
the audience he attempted only four instead of six songs 


and he scored a decided fiasco. He is a talented ama 
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teur singer, whose little voice and parlor style could and 
did suffice in Bechstein Saal, but who was by no means 
fit to sing in a big hall like the Philharmonie on such an 
occasion. 

Somewhat better, but also by no means satisfactory, 
was Miss Lula Gmeiner, who sang the Liebesbotschaft, 
Wandrers Nachtlied and the solo part in the pretty serenade 
for female chorus with alto solo. The latter work, in 
which the fair sex as represented in the Philharmonic 
chorus sang charmingly, was most enthusiastically re- 
demanded. This was, however, not due to Miss Gmei- 
ner's solo singing. The young lady really has no true 
contralto voice such as is wanted in this serenade, but a 
light mezzo, whose lower register sounds shallow and has 
neither sonority nor nobility. 

The Berlin Teachers’ Male Chorus had joined the Phil- 
harmonic Chorus in the worthy performance of this com- 
memoration concert. Alone, and under the direction of 
their conductor, Prof. Felix Schmidt, they sang Schubert's 
transcendentally beautiful Gesang der Geister iiber den 
Wassern (the philosophical and yet so highly poetical text 
of which is by Goethe). Of the two a capel/a choruses 
Ruhe, schénstes Gliick der Erde and the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury Drinking Song, the latter extremely jolly quartet was 
encored. 

Frau Herzog, from the Royal Opera, sang Gretchen am 
Spinnrad, Mignon and Die Allmacht, all three Lieder with 
orchestral accompaniments, the former two arranged by 
Liszt, and the last named by Rudolph Buck. Liszt's orches- 
trations are not among his best, and besides there were 
some mishaps in the performance of the Mignon accompani- 
ment by the Philharmonic Orchestra. Of the Buck Allmacht 
orchestration I had occasion to speak favorably in a former 
budget. Still I think it would have been preferable to have 
sung the Lieder with the original piano accompaniment on 
the occasion of a Schubert celebration. Frau Herzog was 
in glorious voice, and hence her singing was as beautiful as 
her delivery was musical and artistic. 

The memorable concert closed with a superb reproduction 
of the cantata Miriam's Song of Victory for soprano solo, 
chorus, orchestra and organ. The orchestration is by J. 
Naret-Koning and is a most musicianly piece of workman- 
ship. For this reason, as well as for the fact that Schubert 
intended an orchestral setting (he only wrote a piano ac- 
companiment, because, as he modestly said and believed, 
‘nobody will ever perform it anyhow.”), I approve of the 
use of the Naret-Koning orchestration. The opening chorus 
of this cantata, which also closes the work, sounds quite 
Handelian in its rugged power and strong, clear part writ- 
ing. Miriam's solo was nobly sung by Frau Herzog and 
the chorus did splendid work. Siegfried Ochs was called 
out many times at the close of the concert. 

The program book given out on this occasion is a most 
interesting one, containing a heliotype reproduction of a 
manuscript and unpublische Allemande by Schubert (the 
original in the possession of Ochs, who is quite a collector) 
and some very instructive historic annotations from the pen 
of Dr. Max Friedlaender, the great Schubert connoisseur. 

* & & 


Madrid is to have twelve orchestral concerts this winter, 
some of them to be directed by German conductors. Dr. 
Muck has left for the Spanish capital, where he will next 
week conduct the first concert of the series. Fritz Stein- 
bach, of Meiningen, will conduct some, and the remainder 
will be under the direction of Jeronimo Jimenez, the 
Spanish chef d'orchestra. 

* ene #. 

Concert Director Hermann Wolff, one of the busiest men 
in all Berlin, leaves this week for France to arrange for the 
thirty-two concerts of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Paris and Lyons. They will be given in the month of May, 
and in Paris they will take place at the Cirque d’ Hiver. 

ee # f 

Mme. Anna Lankow’s gifted pupil Fri. Marie von Gelder 

appeared at the Berne (Switzerland) Opera House as 





Pamina, in Mozart's Magic Flute, on the 27th ult., and 
according tothe papers made a most pronounced success. 
The young lady also recently gave three song recitals with 
a German, a French and an English and Italian program, 
and is praised not only for her musical intelligence and 
beautiful voice, but also for the excellent training her 
vocal organ has received. The latter praise redounds to 
the credit of her famous teacher. 

* *# * 


Munkaczy, the great Hungarian painter, is confined at 
the Endenich asylum, near Bonn, where Schumann ended 
his days. It is reported that the case of Munkaczy is a 
hopeless one, and that he will die in the asylum. 

* 2 


The program for the next symphony evening of the Royal 
Orchestra on February 12 will consist of the Tristan Vor- 
spiel, the B flat symphony (fifth) of Anton Bruckner (first 
performance), and Beethoven's Pastoral symphony. I shall 
probably not be able to attend this concert, as I want to be 
present in Leipsic and Dresden. At the Gewandhaus con- 
cert on the 11th inst. Paderewski will be the soloist, and on 
the 13th he will give an orchestral concert of his own at the 
Gewerbehaushall in Dresden, the proceeds of which will be 
handed over to charitable institutions. 


* *# * 


The callers at THe Musicat Courter’s Berlin office last 
week comprised Mr. Lestovniczki, a Parisian pianist, who 
is to be heard here shortly; Miss Carrie Hirschmann, a 
talented young New York pianist; Misses Johanna Meyer- 
wisch, Else Vogel and Clementine Engelmann, local vocal- 
ists, and Edward F. Schneider, the young Californian com- 
poser, who brought me four new Lieder just published by 
Schlesinger here, and of which I like the second one, Hohe 
Liebe, very much. I also met Mr. Fischer, the Philadelphia 
piano dealer, who is in Berlin on a visit to his son, a musi- 
cal student at the Hochschule. 

ze 


‘It is reported that Alvin Schroeder, first ‘cellist of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, is shortly to be engaged in a 
like capacity for the Berlin Royal Orchestra. O. F. 


Victor Herbert.—Victor Herbert's band will give a con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on Sunday, March 7. 


known by the American and English musical colony in that 
city, are coming to America on a visit in August, and not 
in April, as was originally stated. Due announcement of 
their arrival will be made. 

Magic Flute.—The Magic Flute, which has not been 
performed in New York for some years, will be revived by 
the Damrosch company on March 16 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House for the benefit of the Workingmen’s School 
and District Nursing Department, at No. 109 West Fifty- 
fourth street. 

Wienskowska.— Madame Wienskowska, the pianist, will 


February 27, when she will participate in the performance 
of Schumann's trio, op. 80, as well as play solo numbers. 
Madame Wienskowka appeared with great success at 
Williamsport. Pa., February 12. 

Bremer’s Position Threatened.— 

Alexander Bremer is a man widely known, owing to his dual occu- 

pation as president of the Musical Protective Union and assistant 
clerk of the Fourth District Court, a position which brings him $3,000 
a year. 
Under the Greater New York charter, as it now stands,a court 
clerk is allowed to have no other occupation, and if the char- 
ter is adopted Mr. Bremer will have to decide which position he will 
forfeit. 

The above is from the Evening Journal of February 15. 
Mr. Bremer can make more out of politics than out of 
music, although it is essential for him to remain at the head 
of the Musical Union in order to remain in music—and that is 
politics, too. 


The Yersins Coming.—The Yersins, of Paris, well | m t 
| diately he began to be in demand for opening organs, organ 
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Clarence Eddy’s American Tour. 
R. CLARENCE EDDY, the eminent organ- 


ist, at present on a recital tour through this country 
under the management of Bernhard Ulrich, and whose pro- 
grams embrace a new and varied repertory, has had the fol- 
lowing sketch of his brilliant career recently written by W. 
S. B. Mathews, of Chicago: 

Foremost among American organists and ranking high 
among the greatest organ virtuosi of the world, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eddy is entitled to the distinction of having advanced 
the general standard of organ playing in America to an 
almost incredible degree by his hundreds of recitals and 
concerts in every part of the country, while at the same 
time he has upheld the honor of the American name by 
several series of organ recitals in the most celebrated musi- 
cal centres of Europe. All this, accomplished at an age 
when the generality of artists are just beginning to realize 
their fame, makes Mr. Eddy a conspicuous and an interest- 
~ figure among the world’s artists. 

f space served, there are many interesting circumstances 
in Mr. Eddy’s early career which would be worth repeating, 
but it must suffice to say that having been born at Green- 
field, Mass., June 23, 1851, and showing an irresistible 
talent for music, by the age of sixteen he had acquired 
more than a local reputation, and was off for lessons of the 
great German master August Haupt, in Berlin. 

Here he distinguished himself by almost unexampled in- 
dustry, playing through not alone the entire classical 
repertory of the organ, but a large number of modern ar- 
rangements, many of which were made expressly for him. 
An interesting incident of this part of his student life is his 
having done about six months’ organ practice upon an or- 
dinary grand piano, playing the pedals upon the floor, and 
with this preparation finding himself able to play the pieces 
upon the grand organ when he went for his lessons. 

At the end of his studies with Haupt that great master 
gave him a testimonal for use in his concert tour, contain- 
ing the following very strong indorsement: 

‘‘In organ playing, the performances of Mr. Eddy are 





appear with the Kneisel Quartet at Princeton, N. J., on | 


worthy to be designated as eminent, and he is undoubtedly 
the peer of the greatest living organists.” 

His concert tour met with distinguished success. In 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland and Holland Mr. Eddy 
played, and laid the foundation of that personal acquaint- 
ance with the greatest organists and composers for the in- 
strument which forms such a pleasant a valuable part of 
his artistic experiences. 

Returning to America he became organist of the First 
Congregational Church in Chicago, where he played a series 
of twenty-five organ recitals, covering the cream of the 
grand repertory for the organ. Later, upon his own organ 
in Hershey Music Hall, he sketched and carried out a series 
of 100 recitals without repetitions of any work in the 
whole list. These were largely attended by organists 
and musical amateurs, and naturally resulted in an enor- 
mous addition to his growing reputation. Almost imme- 


recitals and concerts, and very soon developed the drawing 
powers in which he probably stands ahead of any other 
artist upon this instrument. Almost invariably churches 
and committees made money by his recitals and his services 
were thus more and more in demand. : 

Space is not available for noticing in detail Mr. Eddy’s 
important services to the improvement of public taste in 
organ music 1n this country and his many public services as 
official organist. Of the latter kind were his appearances in 
the Centennial Exposition of 1876, the Vienna Exposition, 
the Paris Exposition of 1889, and last at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago in 1893. In the latter instance he was 
a prominent member of the musical program committee, 
and it was entirely due to his exertions that the great organ 
was erected at the fair and the celebrated French organist 
Mr. Alexandre Guilmant, induced to come over and assist 
in the illustration of modern art upon the organ. 

Partly as an incident of his phenomenal and world-wide 
acquaintance among organ composers and virtuosi, and in 
part as tribute to his eminent powers of interpretation, a 
very large number of the most advanced organ composi- 
tions have been dedicated to him, and in many cases com- 
posed expressly with a view to his ap them. 

Mention should also be made of his recent series of re- 
citals in the most celebrated musical centres of Europe—in 
Paris, Berlin, Rome, Milan, London, &c., where his playing 
excited marked attention and encomium. 


The above is a veracious testimony to this distinguished 


| artist’s abilities, both as a musician and organist, and 


has received a worthy supplement in the following press 
criticisms of his present tour: 

Clarence Eddy, the distinguished organis', formerly of Chicago, 
gave an organ recital last evening at the Church of the Messiah, Gay 
and Fayette streets. Mr. Eddy is one of the most prominent organ 
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LISTEN TO MUSIC. 


Hints and Suggestions to Untaught 
Lovers of the Art. 


By HENRY E. KREHBIEL. 
FOURTH EDITION. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Mr. Water Damroscu writes : iI 
“Rarely, if ever, have I read a book which impressed 

me from the first words of the ‘Introduction’ to the last 

chapter, ‘ Musician, Critic and Public,’ so vividly as being 

the right thing said in the right manner. I heartily com- 

mend this helpful and stimulating book to all real lovers of 

music.” 





Vocal and Operatic School. 
Theory and Conducting School. 
calling of a performer as well as of teacher. 
of pupils) in the Conservatory. 
from the Secretary’s office. 


ROYAL CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
At SONDERSHAUSEN (THURINGIA, GERMANY). 


String and Wind Instruments—Piano, Organ, Orchestra, 
Twenty-three teachers. 


Complete education for the 
Many Americans (one-fifth of the number 


Prospectus and school report to be had free of charge 


Director: Court Conductor Prof. Schroeder. 





Thirty-eighth year. 47 different branches taught. 





Sold by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


| 

158-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. it 
| 
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Orchestra, at the he 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 
DRESDEN, GERMANY. 


Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom 
. Dr 


for eoretical branches are Felix Dridseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Pro 
Prof. Déring, Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs. 
wood, Tyson-Wolf, Mus. Doc., &c.; for Organ, Cantor and Orgunist, Fahrman, Music Director Hopner, 
Organist Janssen; for String and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court 
ad of whom are Concertmaster Prof. Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Grutz- 


. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano 
Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole Sher- 


macher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fraul. von Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Agi, Orgeni 
Ronnuberger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer Eichberger, Court Actor Senff-Georgi, &c. Edu- 


cation from the be; 


mning to the finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times, 


beginning of April and beginning of Sorremnes. Admission granted also at other times. Prospectus 
ces 0 


and full list of teachers at the o 


HE MUSICAL COURIER and through 


Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 
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players in the United States, and is mentioned among the great play- 
ers of the world. 

Last night his masterly work was a revelation to all who heard 
him. Under his hands his chosen instrument assumed new possibil- 
ities, and stood forth as one of the noblest of musical creations. All 
the best qualities of organ playing were present—complete technical 
resources, musical scholarship and a sense of tone color that borders 
on the marvelous. 

Mr. Eddy has but recently returned from a highly successful tour 
of the chief European cities, where his work was received with much 
favorable comment. He is at present giving a series of concerts in 
many of the American cities. His reputation was made in Chicago, 
where he was formerly one of the most notable figures in the musical 
world. At the time of the World's Fair he was prominently associ- 
ated with its musical direction.— 7he Sun, Baltimore, Md., February 
1, 1307 


A well attended organ recital was given last evening at the Church 
of the Messiah by Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago. Mr. Eddy is not 
only one of the foremost American organists, but he injoys an inter- 
national reputation and has concert‘zed in Europe and Australia 
with great artistic success 

His knowledge of the resources of the organ is as thorough as his 
ability to display them, and every composition he played last even- 
ng gave evidence of his remarkable musical and technical attain- 
ments on this greatest of instruments. It was a pity a better organ 
was not at his disposal, for, although the organ at the Church of the 
Messiah is a good one, it is by no means adapted to the best ex posi- 
tion of a concert program. Mr. Eddy did wonders with it by his 
wonderful knowledge of registration and produced some beautiful 
effects in tone color 

He played a very interesting program, with one exception drawn 
from the contemporaneous composers. The exception was the open- 
ing number, the great A minor fugue of Bach, which has been made 
familiar by Liszt's masterly transcription for piano. This was given 
a true Bachean spirit, and was in distinct contrast to the rest of the 
program, which consisted of compositions by Saint-Saéns, Guilmant, 
Rossi, Capocci, Rousseau, Lemare, Hollins and Wolstenhorme 
Several of the pieces were written for and dedicated to Mr. Eddy, 
proving in what esteem he is held by his distinguished colleagues in 
art.—Baltimore News, February 16, 1507 


Although unknown in Washington except by reputation, Mr. Clar- 
ence Eddy, of Chicago, was warmly welcomed by a large audience at 
St. Stephen's Episcopal Church, Columbia Heights, last night on the 
occasion of his organ recital. The program began, as all such pro- 
grams invariably do, with a prelude and fugue by Bach, but all the 
other numbers were novelties, and included a fantasia by Saint-Saéns, 
a sonata by Guilmant,a pastorale by Lemare, a theme with varia- 
tions by Rousseau, with other contributions by Bossi, Capocci, Hol- 
ins and Wosltenholme. In all of these numbers Mr. Eddy demon- 
strated his thorough command of the instrument of which he is one 
of the foremost exponents. He has admirable technic, a sympathetic 
temperament and an original and pleasing method in effecting com- 
binations of the various stops. His pedal work, of which he gave 
some notable examples, was especially fine. The concert as a whole 
was an artistic success.— Washington, D. C., Post, February 17, 1897 


The organ recital by Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, II1., given last 
evening at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, under the auspices of the 
King’s Daughters, was enjoyed by a large audience of York's musi- 
cal people. Mr. Eddy hasa reputation as an artist possessing rare 
ability and genius, his command of the “ king of instruments,” the 
pipe organ, being phenomenal, and his recent triumphal tour through 
Europe proved him to be foremost in the ranks of organists, not only 
of America but of the world 

The program consisted of such a variety of beautiful selections 
that the audience was held spellbound throughout the entire re- 
cital. Miss Leopold, of Norristown, Pa., whose rich soprano voice 
is well known in York, sang several very pleasing solos during the 
evening. In point of technic Mr. Eddy is well-nigh faultless. His 
registration is all that one could desire, and each successive number 
brought forth new combinations of stops which seemned innumera- 
ble in the hands of this great artist. Although Mr. Eddy played 
many of the classics, his clear interpretation made them thoroughly 
enjoyable to the audience, especially the great fugue in G minor by 


J. 8S. Bach, which was encored. For brilliancy of style Mr. Eddy is 
unapproachable and his pedal work is so smooth and noiseless as to be 
really wonderful.—7he York Daily, York, Pa., February 10, 1807 


The organ recital given last night at St. Paul's Lutheran Church 
by Mr. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, Ill., under the auspices of the 
King’s Daughters, was one of the most successful entertainments 
given in York. The church was crowded to its utmost capacity 
and by 8 o'clock fully 800 people had assembled to hear the noted 
organist. The reputation of Mr. Eddy as an artist on “the king of 
instruments” does not confine itself to this country, but he is recog- 
nized all over the world as one of the most accomplished organists in 
the profession. The variety of the program gave the audience a 
thorough conception of Mr. Eddy's capabilities and his registration 
was nigh perfect and each succeeding number brought forth new 
combinations of stops. His manipulation of the keyboard in the 
great G minor fugue by J. S. Bach was positively his best rendi- 
tion; his feet as well as his hands were constantly in use, and upon 
the completion of this selection he received an encore, whereupon he 
played the famous Serenade by Schubert.— 7he Vork Dispatch, York, 
Pa., February ro, 1897. 

Last evening at the First Congregational Church Mr. Clarence 
Eddy, of Chicago, gave an organ recital, at which he played one of 
the most remarkable programs ever presented for the entertainment 
and instruction of an Omaha audience. It was real organ music, 
written by great organists for “the king of instruments."’ Mr. Eddy 
isa musician. He is skilled and schooled in all that pertains to musi- 
cal composition and he knows the aggregation of pipes and pedals, 
keys and trackers, bellows and stops asa skilled surgeon knows the 
anatomy of th@ human body. His idea of tone color has been devel- 
oped by the broadest experience, and he knows just the row of pipes 
that can paint the figure he has in mind for his picture. He has 
studied the orchestra, not to imitate it, but to be inspired by it. He 
has been enough in Europe, in the closest communion with the great 
musicians, to catch enough of the sacred fire from the altar in the 
original temple of his art, to keep his own soulever burning. He 
plays not as a performer, but as a musician 

The sonata in C minor, by Guilmant, was perhaps the most inter- 
estingg number on the program. It was written for and dedicated to 
Mr. Eddy, and isa compliment tothe greatest American organist 
from the greatest French organist, of which every American should 
be proud. It isin five parts or movements. The first is an allegro 
apassionata, full of intensity and dash. The second is an adagio, 
melodic and gentle. The third is a brilliant scherzo. The fourtha 
recitativo, in which an active imagination might discover Mar- 
garita, Faust and Mephisto. The fifth is a choral and fugue 
The choral is in the German style, broad, rich, religious, ap- 
pealing to the heart as only the mystic chords of worship music 
can appeal to it. The fugue is composed on a theme, the 
principal notes of which are the initials of the names of the per- 
former and composer, C. E.—A. G.—Clarence Eddy, Alexander Guil- 
mant. Surely an ingenious way of cementing an artistic brother- 
hood. This sonata was outlined and composed while Mr. Guilmant 
was in Chicago during the World's Fair 

In the pastorale by Lemare, played from a MS. copy in the hand- 
writing of the composer and dedicated to the performer, Mr. Eddy 
proved that with two hands he could play upon three manuals with 
the greatest ease and accuracy. He was encored several times dur- 
ing the concert and always played again 

Mr. Eddy is a great artist. Everyone who heard him play should 
be better for it. He proved that the really good is enjoyable. His 
audience was intensely interested and enthusiastically cordial. They 
were hearing some of the greatest organ playing in musical history 

The Omaha Daily Bee, January 12, 1807 


Although Mr. Clarence Eddy was an organist of high attainment 
and wide reputation when he last appeared in Kansas City, some 
years ago, he had not reached the wonderful degree of virtuosity 
that he displayed last night at the Grand Avenue Methodist Church, 
where our own modest but gifted and energetic young organist, Mr 
Edward Kreiser, has done so much, through a series of recitals, to in- 
form the local public in the line of organ music. Since his last ap- 
pearance here Mr. Eddy has not only grown in facilty and broadened 
expression, but he has absolutely established himself as one of the 
greatest organists of this time in such critical centres as Paris, Lon- 


don and other European cities. In his sojourn abroad he was not 
only most enthusiastically welcomed and applauded by the public, 
but he gained the most friendly recognition of the greatest living 
composers and interpreters of organ music. His appearance last 
| night was therefore attended by exceptional interest 
| His program was, with one exception, made up of the compositions 
and works of living composers, and nearly ali the numbers played 
are new to this country. The music ranged from the old formalities 
and exacting construction of Bach ‘to the most fanciful variations of 
the modern composers, and included almost every style of music 
written for the organ, and served to illustrate the amazing versatility 
and absolute thoroughness of this artist. This unvarying efficiency 
long ago characterized the playing of Mr. Eddy, but with it is now 
found a nicety of shading and an intensity of feeling that are not 
always the fruits of the devoted study and application of great exec- 
utants. Yet Mr. Eddy will doubtless be remembered as a distinct- 
ively great virtuoso rather than a particularly inspired interpreter 
His execution is astonishing in its breadth and facility. His feet are 


as wonderful as his hands. 

In such numbers as the Bach prelude and fugue and the Capocci 
toccata his pedaling is simply prodigious The most important 
number was Guilmant’s C minor sonata, No. 5, dedicated to Mr 
Eddy by the renowned French composer, who frankly acknowledged 
the inspiration of the American organist It is in five movements of 
great variety, beautiful fancy and masterly construction, and was 
A technical novelty of engaging 





superbly played by Mr. Eddy 
quality was the Rousseauan double theme and two numbers 
bright, characteristic music were the Lemare pastorale and Bossi's 


of 


Siciliano. One of the most delightful numbers of the program was 
the Saint-Saéns fantasie, a piece of concert music that is destined to 
become very popular. Mr. Eddy’s other numbers were a Hollins 
andante, two Wolstenholme fancies and a Guilmant allegro The 
Kansas City Journal, Kansas City, Mo., January 6, 1897 


A fair sized audience of music lovers enjoyed a treat at Simpson 
Tabernacle last evening, when Clarence Eddy, America’s greatest 
organist, gave one of his recitals. Since his return from his European 
tour Mr. Eddy’s repertory has been greatly enlarged and varied, and 
his old-time admirers see in his work such improvement that they 
declare him now the perfect master of the organ In his recital last 
evening Mr. Eddy was handicapped to some extent by the organ it- 
self, but under the master’s hands it was at its best. The organist, 
whose fame as a virtuoso extends through two continents, brought 
from Simpson's organ such a soulful melody as it probably never 
before gave forth in that auditorium. His program was a rich and 
varied one, from a prelude and fugue in A minor by J. S. Bach to 
the new allegro, op. 81, by Guilmant. The other numbers included 
a fantasie, op. 101, Saint-Saéns; sonata in C minor, No. 5, Guilmant, 
Siciliano, new, by M. Enrico Bossi; tocata, Filippo Capocci ; Double 
Theme Varie, Rousseau ; pastorale in E, H. H. Lemare ; andante in D; 
Hollins, and The Question and the Answer, by Wolstenholme. These 
were all rendered in a manner that evoked applause from the audi- 
ence, but the favorites seemed to be the pastoral and The Question 
and the Answer, both of which were encored, the former by a repe- 
tition and the latter by a masterly rendition of the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
from Tannhduser. The Wagnerian piece, with its thunder chords 
that filled the vast auditorium until the whole edifice seemed to 
quake, was in strong contrast to the lively strains of the pastoral 





and showed by rapid contrast the wonderful versatility of the artist 


Mr. Eddy's playing comprised the entire program of the evening 
and, excellent as it was, it would probably have been more appre- 


ciated had there been some interpolations of vocal music.—Los An- 
geles Herald, December 22, 1896 


Clarence Eddy was greeted at his concert at Simpson Tabernacle 
last evening by an audience which, if not amazingly large in num- 
bers, was so thoroughly in sympathy with the great organist that he 
played, as he said when his admirers thronged about him in the ante- 
room at the close of the concert, “from his heart,"’ holding his hear- 
ers to the last note The program was an ideal one and was given a 
magnificent rendering The great C minor sonata, which Guilmant 
wrote especially for and dedicated to Mr. Eddy, was grandly played, 
each movement being followed by appreciative applause. The ada- 
gio and scherzo were exceptionally beautiful, and the brilliant fugue 
with which the sonata closed was especially interesting because of 
the ingenious weaving of the theme upon the initials of the com- 


poser and his friend, A. G.—C. E. The toccata by Filippo Capocci 
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Finest Organization of 

its kind in the world. 
Address... 

WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 

131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


35 East 62d Street, NEW YORK. 


Formerly 37 East 68th Street Near Madison A . enue 








Under the Management of EMIL GRAMM. 





Prof. XAVER SCHARWENKA, - Musical Director. 





All grades of musical students, from beginners upward to the 
most advanced, receive a uniform, excellent and systematic instruc- 
tion in all branches of music. Eminent artists of both European and 
American fame are among the faculty. Fall Term begins Monday, 
September 7. Write for Catalogue and particulars. Students can 
enter at any time. 

N. B.—For the accommodation of students residing in the lower 
part of the city, Professor Scharwenka will instruct same at_his 
private studio at Steinway Hall. Applicants please address EMAL 


GRAMM, 35 Last 62d Street, New York. 


Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 


Lecture Recitals on Mediaeval Music of 
France and Italy 
and Folk Songs of European Nations, 
Will accept engagements for these Lecture Recitals. 
Mrs. WATSON will use for her illustrations a very rare and fine 
specimen of a harpsichord two hundred years old. Musical Pro- 


grams for the Recitals will be furnished on application. 
Address all communications 


297 INDIANA STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Programs for the tour of 
1896-1897 
include compositions written es- 
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THEODORE SALOME, 
GEORGE MacMASTER, 
ALOYS CLAUSSMANN, 
SAMUEL ROUSSEAU, 
LEON BOELLMANN, 


AND 


BARON F. de la TOMBELLE. 


The New York 7ribune says: “ Mr. Carl's pro- 
grams are notably interesting. 
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High-Class Artists. 


THE 


HENRY WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 


131 East 17th Street, New York. 





IMPORTANT TO MUSICAL DIRECTORS AND ARTISTS. 


Orchestrations for the use of ARTISTS for CONCERTS. 
(Guaranteed to be absolutely correct.) 


Arthur W. Tams’ Musical Library, 
109 WEST 28th STREET, NEW YORK. 


Complete Library of Concert Music for Orchestral use, in- 
cluding all the latest Suites and Novelties. 

Orchestra Parts and Conductor's Scores of ali Grand and Comic 
Operas, Cantatas, Oratorios, Masses, etc., for small and large 
orchestras. 

Any song or musical composition orchestrated at short notice 

Musical compositions edited, revised or copied out for copyright 


purposes. 
OCTAVO CHORUS MUSIC FOR RENT. 

Octavo Choruses of all standard works, and all the newest com 
poscens, in unlimited quantities, will be rented to any Choir or 
Society at a fraction of the purchase price—a system which deserves 
a trial, and will demonstrate its advantage in the matter of expense 
for music for Annual Concerts, etc. Catalogues and plan of rental 


mailed free. 

AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETIES 
that desire to give Opera, Operetta or Cantata, with the aid ot 
local talent, for local charity or church, send for Catalogue, free 
can loan you the complete musical material, consisting of any num 
ber of Vocal Scores for Principals, Scores or Chorus Parts, for 
Chorus, Dialogue Parts, Orchestral Scores and Orchestra! Parts, and 
the Stage Manager's Guide to each Opera 
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was brilliantly given, the rapid pedaling being remarkably smooth. 
The dainty, tripping measures of the pastorale in E, by Lemare, 
caught the fancy of the audience, and in response to the encore was 
given a charming repetition. The Question and the Answer, by 
Wolstenholme, proved another favorite, and the encore resulted in 
the addition to the program of one of the most brilliantly rendered 
numbers of the evening, the Pilgrim’s Chorus, from Tannhduser. 
The other numbers on the program were Bach's prelude and fugue 
in A minor; fantasie, op. 101, by Saint-Saéns; Siciliano, by M. E. 
Bossi; Double Theme Varie, by Rousseau; Andante in D, by Hol- 


lins, and Allegro, op. 81, by Guilmant, all of which were most artis- 


tically rendered.—Dazly Times, Los Angeles, Cal., December 22, 18g0- 


The Unitarian Church was about half filled last night by those who 
went there to hear Mr. Eddv give his organ recital. It goes without 
saying that nothing even remotely approaching Mr. Eddy’s organ 
playing has ever been heard in Santa Barbara. It seems impossible 
to imagine that it can be excelled, whether as regards the dignity, 
the thorough comprehension of his subject in whatever he essays, 
his exquisitely delicate phrasing and the most extraordinary brill- 
iancy of technic that he displays in the execution of his work. The 
program presented last night was admirably chosen; Mr. Eddy gave 
us nothing but thoroughly good organ music of every shade of color. | 
He offered nothing whatever approaching a sop to Cerberus in the 
shape of trashy music for those who can appreciate nothing better; 
while, on the other hand, he played no utterly dry, cold music. Lots 
of that kind of music has been written for the organ by people with 
over-developed brains, but with hearts the size of a pea. Of course 
the Unitarian organ, while it is very good as far as it goes, is but a 
small one, but Mr. Eddy succeeded in bringing out a surprising num- | 
ber of charming and hitherto unheard effects on it, and altogether 
last night’s concert showed how, in the hands of a master, a small 
organ can be made to do duty for a large one. Throughout the whole 
recital the audience sat tranced, spellbound. It is good news to hear 
that there is some chance of Mr. Eddy revisiting Santa Barbara in | 
the spring before he returns to Europe.— 7he Morning Press, Santa | 
Barbara, Cal., December 23, 1800. 

Few organists have had conferred upon them the dis- 
tinguished honor which Mr. Eddy has earned in the follow- | 
ing valuable testimonial: 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF ST. CECILIA, ROME. 

Recognizing your value and the eminent place you hold in the | 
world of art, and wishing also to offer you a token of its special con- 
sideration and of its lively gratitude for the splendid concert given in 
the hall of the academy on April 15 last, the directing committee has 
unanimously decided to inscribe your name upon the list of its honor- | 
ary members, in the section of organists, according to Art. V. of its 


statutes. 
I have the honor of sending you the diploma which confirms your 
official inscription, and remain, sir, 
Yours most faithfully, 
S. D1 SAN MARTINO, President. 
To Mr. Clarence Eddy, Paris 


(Copy of the diploma, translated from the Latin.) 
The Royal Academy of Cecilia, desirous of recognizing the emi- | 
nent services rendered to the art of music, and according to the title 
of the constitution of the society has officially admitted 


CLARENCE Eppy 
as one of its illustrious members, in the classification of organist. 
Given in Rome, May, 1896, the three hundred and twelfth year 


since the foundation of the society 
E. Dt SAN MARTINO, President 
ALLESSIANSOTTI, Secretary 


Voice Training. 


ArtTIcLe I, 

NE of the obstacles that has served in retard- 

ing a possible advance toward a more intelligent and | 
reasonable consideration of the lost art of voice training | 
during the past twenty-five or thirty years has been the oc- 
casional attempts upon the part of physicians of marked 
standing in their profession to improve matters by advanc- 
ing theories concerning vocal cultivation that in their opin- 
ion would remedy the existing evils arising from the cor- 
rupt practices of the vocal teachers. Such theories have 
usually been readily accepted by those interested in voice 
training because of the prominence of the authors in their 


own profession 

It must be acknowledged that these efforts upon the part 
of physicians proceed from a noble purpose, the outcome of 
an indignation evoked in the pursuance of their profession 
through the observance of the condition of suffering pa- 
tients, the murderous practices of whose vocal teachers 
have been attended with disastrous results, results that 
lave turned the student seeking vocal improvement into a 
patient seeking help for abused and debilitated organs, im- 
paired health and threatened nervous prostration. 

The physician, looking for the cause of the difficulty, is 
forced to believe that the method of the teacher is responsi- 
ble for the unfortunate condition of the sufferer, a condi- 
tion often so critical that had it been the result of medical 
treatment, instead of vocal practice, would be viewed in 


the light of malpractice, and render the perpetrator amena- 
ble to the law. 

The number of such cases that come to the attention of 
the physician induces him to look for some manner of re- 


form in the prevailing processes employed by vocal teach- | 


ers, and naturally he seeks the aid of the public prints, 
writes a book or issues a pamphlet in order to reach the 
attention of the numerous students that are devoting time 


and money in their ambition to become proficient in the | 
| ance, 


vocal art. 

In most every instance, however, as with the vocal teach- 
ers, the true theory of tone production and correct placing 
of the voice is so little understood by these medical writers 
that in their efforts to do the student and his art a service 
they seldom do otherwise than complicate the difficulty, 
merely in their theories exchanging one series of erratic 
movements for another, thereby misleading again the ex- 
hausted and discouraged vocal traveler, by directing him 
upon another road diverging from that which would lead 


| him to the goal of his ambition. 


fundamental elements of normal vocal effort, namely, cor- 
rect voice placing, flexible vocal action, pure intonation and 
clear articulation, the absence of any one of which items in 
a vocal effort seriously impairs, if not destroys, the value of 
the singer’s effort to the critical ear. 

If this popular delusion is such an essential element in a 
vocal education why are not all these singing physicians 
good vocalists? On the contrary, as regards normal action, 
they are about the worst of all who essay a vocal perform- 


Those of my readers who have experience in church 
choirs know what awfully queer voices organists usually 
possess, and when they break out in an effort to show the 
singer how they wish the music to go it is something 
enough to make a kind, gentle, hard-working horse smile 

Well, when I hear a voice that is really funny I always 


| think of the organzsf's voice. Now when I hear a particu- 


Excepting the writings of the late Dr. Horace R. Streeter | 
I have yet to observe one instance of a correct, logical | 


method of voice training advanced by any physician. And 
again I would say that among the physicians who have ap- 
peared as singers I have yet to hear in private or public 
performance one who has presented an exemplification of 
correct voice production. Usually the more eminent the 
physician in his profession the more corrupt have been his 
vocal efforts. 

Some fifteen years ago Dr. Whitfield Ward, then physi- 
cian to the Metropolitan Throat Hospital, New York, took 
occasion in public prints to arraign the vocal teachers for 


their ignorance of the correct theory of voice training. 
| This the doctor did in a fearless manner, and it was a com- 


mendable exposition of their ignorance, but he failed to be 


| of service to the cause because he advanced the theory of 
anatomical and physiological knowledge of the vocal ap- | 


paratus as the foundation of a vocal education, thus adding 
to the multiplicity of fallacies that already burdened the 
art. 

This past year another equally noted physician comes to 
the rescue of the vocal student with a work entitled Voice 


larly bad specimen, vocally, it reminds me of the doctor's 
voice. Perhaps my experience with the worthy members 
of these two professions has been an unusual one, but | 
don’t believe it has been any different from that of the major- 
ity of critical listeners. 

The acquisition of knowledge is a commendable thing, 
but in the case of a vocal education it is best for the student 
to defer the study of anatomy and physiology as relating to 
his vocal efforts until he has acquired a positive command 
of his powers upon a psychical basis. The effort must be 
wholly mental, never anatomical. 

One may know everything about ‘‘ anatomy and physiol- 
ogy of the larynx” and yet be a most corrupt singer. On 


| 
| the contrary, one may not know the first thing about the 


Building and Tone Placing. This author, Dr. H. Holbrook | 


Curtiss, presents an argument based upon a vast experience 


with suffering singers and students, the observance of the | 


efforts of many noted singers, and fortified with conclu- 
sions drawn from scientific experiments. 
It is my purpose to investigate Dr. Curtiss’ conclusions 


anatomical construction of any part of the vocal apparatus 
and yet be acorrect singer. My professional experience 
has brought me in contact with many such cases. 

In my opinion the matter of anatomy and physiology 
should be excluded from every work upon voice building, 
for its study is a stumbling block in the way of the student, 
serving to deflect him from the correct process for gaining 
a flexible use and control of his vocal organs whereby a 
preservation of his powers can be insured for an extended 
career in his art, 

Does the painter study the anatomy of the eye, the 
pianist that of the hand or the violinist that of the wrist in 
order to facilitate the employment of these organs? Im- 
agine Rembrandt, Rubinstein or Paginini bothering about 
the anatomy of the organs that enabled them to present 


such marvelous results as they displayed in their respective 


and see of what value they may be in remedying the exist- 
| consequences, for the student of the voice to waste time 


ing evils resultant upon the processes employed by vocal 
teachers. The doctor has dealt with his subject in a kindly 
and modest manner, and the desire to be of benefit to suf- 
fering vocal humanity is everywhere evident throughout 
his book. 

First, Dr. Curtiss has got the cart before the horse in his 
title, which should read Tone Placing and Voice Build- 
ing, as it is impossible to build a voice until the tone is 
correctly placed. Passing the first chapter, The Origin of 
Music, let us consider the material of the second chapter, 
entitled The Anatomy and Physiology of the Larynx. 

As correct singing is wholly a metaphysical and psychical 
effort, and not one in the least dependent upon anatomical 
or physiological knowledge of the sound-producing organs, 
it is folly for the student to dwell upon the subject for a 


| moment even. To study and pursue such a course would 


only aid in the perversion of the functions of these organs 


| themselves, in most every case, while if the student's voice 


emission was normal in its production in the beginning, as 
is sometimes the case, by this course of study it would be 
turned aside and an abnormal condition instituted, result- 
ing in a distortion of the apparatus, a condition that would 
furnish an obstacle to normal action, forbidding a correct 
employment of these organs, a process that would lead 
directly to a premature decay of the vocal powers. 

My readers will observe that I take issue at once with 
any effort to control the action of the sound-producing 
organs, the function of each individual part of which must 
always remain an involuntary effort, as does that of the 
heart, prostate gland, &c. 

This popular delusion has thus far failed, to the best of 
my knowledge, to formulate a method whereby correct 
tone placing and a flexible vocal action has been accom- 


| plished. Ina long career of study, observation and pro- 


fessional experience I have yet to hear one singer educated 
upon this plan who possessed the ability to present the four 





| 


arts. 
It is just as senseless and more hazardous, as regards the 


over the ‘‘anatomy and physiology of the larynx,” for 
when the mind is directed to the abdomen, diaphragm, or 
the larynx, it is distracted from its intention with the 
placing and control of the column of air, that intangible 
element that can only be correctly and accurately guided 
by the mental process independent of volitional employ- 
ment of any of the organs involved 

The interested reader naturally would inquire ‘‘ how is 
one to learn to correctly and accurately locate and em- 
ploy the column of air?” Well, here the intelligent and 
skillful teacher comes in with means at hand to instruct 
the student in the art of flexibly using the voice, without 
the friction of muscular opposition 

Teachers, like poets, painters and composers, are born, 
and if one is to judge by the present degraded state of the 
vocal art, their number is not many 

If we take into consideration the results obtained, then 
vocal teaching at home and abroad to-day consists of a per- 
petuation of the fallacies of noted teachers of the past, 
aided in the dissemination by the speculations of noted 
physicians, who mean well but unfortunately don't know. 

These speculations, although ‘‘ lying under the shadow 
of great names,” lead to no good results, or, worse still, aid 
in dragging down and making more obscure the funda- 
mental principles of an already degraded art. In the next 
paper, the subject of respiration will be considered. 

WARREN DAVENPORT, 
Boston Mass. 


Fannie Hirsch at the Sutro Mansion.—Last Friday 
afternoon Miss Hirsch sang at this function with pro- 
nounced success. She has been engaged for several out of 
town concerts, and is considering an advantageous church 
position. She has had invaluable experience in this par- 
ticular line, and will be a prize for some church, 
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— SOPRANO. — 


Direct from Delle Sedie, Paris. 
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H. M. HIRSCHBERG MUSICAL BUREAU, 
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Concert and Oratorio. 
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PROREE ERE RENE SEE EE PEE ES EEE REE Ee and together they make an attractive, not to say voyante 
pair. 

Mrs. George Gould has been in occasional attendance (as 
a suburbanite she is, of course, debarred from many such 
pleasures), but her cool, placid beauty is alwaysa relief 
to the eye, even when it is topped by an enormous Czarina 
tiara of wonderful gems. The Goulds share a box with 
Mr. Henry Clews, and both Mrs. Clews and Miss Clews, 


uSsIC and +++ 


each attractive in her way, have been much in evidence 


e 
sheofe ede V2 OCI et. Another beautiful mother and more beautiful daughter, who 
A y e 


have been frequent opera-goers, are Mrs. Frederic Neilson 
and Miss Neilson, sister and niece of the erstwhile erratic 
but now den rangé Freddie Gebhard. This mother and 


PPPS FSESPSS FFF SESE SSS SSSSSESSSHHH “C2uchter (familiarly differentiated as *‘ Belle” and ‘ Baby 


Belle") are stunningly handsome brunettes, who dress 


wr the closing of the winter season of grand much in black or white or curious combinations of both 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera House the great One evening in particular Mrs. Neilson, though sitting in 
musical and social function of the year is at an end ' retirement in the back of a box, drew much attention to 
: , a : rself yg ik con >of black v t. unrelieve 
It has been a most brilliant season socially, and although herself by a prea tume of black + elvet, unrelieved 
that may appear as a frivolous view of such a gigantic en- | *#V° by a necklace of diamonds, which fell from throat to 
F ° . . . ene ° rails i é E ice y sis luge lac y Ss ] 
terprise-—gigantic as to artistic and financial conditions—it ware vas ‘ lattice work de ign, huge black wings, 4 la 
Valkyrie, worn in her hair completed a unique costume 


Mrs. J. Lee Tailer, a delicate featured Titian blonde, in 





is nevertheless a very necessary view 


The stockholders represent the solid wealth of the town : 
The subscribers who prefer the orchestra stalls are people nage 1g contrast with the gypsy styles o Mrs. T. Suffern 
lailer, has always been a centre of attraction. Mrs. Jordan 


of no small means; and although the three balconies may L . 

: : . we «. Mott, Jr., and Mr arrick Rigg wo beautiful young 

be packed with genuine students and lovers of music, it is, won, J GRE TENN. TOES FRED, Care DenetiNs young 

nevertheless, to the boxes and stalls that all eyes are | ™4ttons of most distinguished appearance,always command 

’ aT la rhe r sc rhe bot f 

turned in summing up the appearance of a so-called brill- | toon Mrs. H. I. Barbey and Miss Barbey, both o 

iant night Amazonian proportions, are keen and appreciative listen- 

Without doubt a great change has come over the musical | Mrs. John Sloane and Miss Evelyn Sloane, the latter 
‘ > y my ir ; y ae] »} ; ‘ 

spirit of the occupants of most of the boxes. A few years | # blonde, with rippling hair and blooming cheeks, who is as 

ago, particularly through the performances of German much at home on the golf links and handling the ribbons of 

é at é ign n T lan Ss ol I a 5 : . 

operas, the seats directly beneath the boxes made one | # four-in-hand, are two more familiar faces 
4 nry J » is always one « s serve 

practically an outsider, so far as enjoying the music was Mrs Henry A. Sloane is always one of the most observed 

concerned The scarcely suppressed buzz of conversation, of the beautiful women in the boxes. Hers is a radiant, 
J — - . ih 1- 7 . s] wavs interest 

the ripple of laughter, and unrestrained exchange of anes beauty, and her display of jewels always interest 

ing. She, too, has a Czarina diadem, and her ropes of 


sociabilities at all times interfered with the music seriously : d 
It was then no uncommon sight to see an enraged and | P©@™; perfectly matched, though matchless, fall in show 
genuine lover of music rise in his seat and, with a blood- | ™ Ver Tuby velvet or delicate satins, as her costume may 
thirsty glare in his eye, vehemently hiss in the direction be. <A friend and sometimes guest of hers, Mrs. Edmund 

. L. Baylies, is a woman of superb figure and carriage, with 


if he could accurately determine it, whence the most pro- bi, ‘ 
longed and insistent gabble came an attractive rzanfe face. Mrs. Wm. Woodward and pretty 
As a rule, his reward would be a louder round of Miss Edith Woodward share a box with the Stillmans and 
laughter, and in despair he could but sink back into his Rockefe llers , 

seat and pass the rest of the evening in dejected misery, [he Misses Atherton Blight are distinctive —_ ties, eac! 
trying to enjoy snatches of music that occasionally rose | '™ her own way. One is a blond of the so-called Englis! 
above the hubbub of voices It is no wonder that certain type, and the other a brunette with clear skin and high 
of the boxes got to be known as ‘‘ chatter-boxes,” and it is coloring. Their style of dressing is extreme, and they may 
incredible that such vulgarly bad manners should pass so be depended upon always to display the latest cry from 
long unchallenged. Undoubtedly the potent charms of Paris, They are popular girls and frequent visitors in var 
music, which soothes the savage beast, by degrees began to ous boxes 


"hene . - » oO \ . itne ppears there 
penetrate through the outer husk of the New York society Whenever the bride of Mr. W. C. Whitney appears there 


barbarian, ti!l he is now a tame beast in comparison with is always a rustling quiver of excitement and many ex- 
his tormer state of savagery clamations over her marvelous emeralds and diamonds. 


Mr. Whitney's daughter, Mrs. Almeric Hugh Paget, has 


* # . 
of late been a witness of some of the most notable per 
There has been no more constant or attentive listener formances 
throughout the entire season of opera than Mrs. Astor Mr. and Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, with their daughters, and Mr 


She makes a noticeable figure in her box, which is fourth | and Mrs. Elbridge T. Gerry and their daughters have boxes 
from the stage to the left of the house, and always a centre | always filled to overflowing, testifying to the popularity of 
of attraction. Her toilettes are suitable and fitting in quiet | their hospitable doors 


elegance, and her superb jewels are the despair and envy The first appearance of Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont early in 


r 
of some and the admiration of all. She wears them in | the season was the signal for a concerted movement of 
reckless profusion—tiaras aigrettes rivieres olliers opera glasses, and a wave of interest, scarcely restraine: 
stomachers and a few scattering constellations such as | swept around the horseshoe when she entered the box 


bursting and blazing suns, stars and crescent moons. | which she shared with one of the boldest leaders of society 


Turquoises, sapphires, pearls and rubies blend and add | It was perhaps an ordeal, hardly a trying one, indeed more 


color to the glittering diamonds that sparkle and flash | one of triumph in a certain way, for who else was the 


through the evening mother of a duchess? The older members of the Vander 


Her box is shared with her by her son, Mr. John Jacob | bilt family have, on account of the death of Mrs. W. H. | 


Astor, and his really beautiful wife, whom people as a rule | Vanderbilt, been absent from all performances This 
dub ‘Mrs. Jack She is nearly always beautifully | season occasionally some of the grandchildren have ay 
gowned in a severe style, which quite suits her rather chill- | peared Mr. and Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., were 


ing brunette type, and not always does the music drive | closely observed on their return to this stage of festivities, 
away the look of discontent which sometimes comes to | and the complacent and happy mother-in-law, Mrs. R. 7 
her face. Wilson, rested on her hard won laurels. Mrs James Aber- 
Quite in contrast to her in style, coloring and manners | crombie Burden, Jr. (formerly Miss Adéle Sloane), just re- 
is Mrs. Astor's granddaughter, Miss May Van Alen turned from a long honeymoon jaunt around the world, was 
daughter of Mr. James J. Van Alen. She is blonde, rather | present at the last evening performance as the guest of her 
buxom and matronly in appearance for a débutante, but | aunt, Mrs. Henry Sloane. Mrs. Burden wore black, re- 
is evidently a merry, good natured young person, ‘‘in for a | lieved only by superb Venetian point lace and equally su- 
good time.” She is a frequent guest in her grandmother's | perb diamonds, tiara and ornaments, 
box and seems to enjoy the excitement of the occasion quite The same evening Mrs. Bradley Martin, re splendent in 
as much as the music white satin and covered with diamonds representing a for- 
A noticeable figure also in her box next the stage has | tune very nearly beyond the dreams of avarice, was also a 
been Mrs. Townsend Burden, who must have reveled inthe | guest of Mrs. Sloane. 
light of her recovered jewels. Her daughter, Miss Evelyn Mrs. Martin has, perhaps, beyond all others been watched 





Burden, is a large, handsome girl, always most superbly | and commented on during her recent visits to the opera, 
gowned, She bearsa striking resemblance to her mother, | She certainly deserves notice for being the most talked ot 
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woman at the present time in the social world of this 


country Her fame has spread abroad even, for the 
mother of the Countess of Craven has just given a ball that 


has made all England emulous. Even the famous ball at 


Warwick Castle was outdone To be sure, the surround 
ings were a few centuries newer and not historic, but the 
affair was not the less giittering and audaciou 

How the Rev. Dr. Rainsford must have suffered during 
some of his visits to the opera! It was, if you are pleased t 
look at it so, a vast and ostentatious display of wealth, not 


I 
one night alone. but three nights a week for fourteen weeks 
of the winter. Still he controlled his resentment against 
the bitter wrongs of riches versus poverty and lent the 
grace of his presence more than once As he stood in the 


aisle swaying his athletic body to right and left, receiving 


the acknowledgments of his well-to-do and reprehensibk 
friends in the boxes he made a most notable figure. Even 
with his prejudices against the ostentation of wealth, he 
conquered his feelings from time to time apparently, an 

accepted an invitation to a seat in one of the boxes—thos« 





targets for anarchists! » But perhaps he did not have an 


vitation to Mrs. Bradley Martin's ball—who knows 


ing the réle of Una and leay 


Mrs. Jack Gardner, drop; 


ing her lion behind her in Boston, has enjoyed here som« 


of the music which her own city has lost, for a season a 


least. Mrs. Van Renssalaer Cruger (‘Julien Gordon 

has, strangely enough, been an infrequent visitor at the 
opera. On the last night, however, she was a guest of 
Mrs. Townsend Burden, and wore a gown of gray satit 


with the inevitable bunch of violets 





Probably there are few of the boxholder vho enjoy the 
music more thoroughly and systematically than Miss Eloise 
3reese, who prefers the retirement of a box in a grand tie 


She limits her guests to the number of one or two genuin 





amateurs like herself, and with comfortable lounging chairs 
and a sympathetic companion or two ther no drawback 
to the full enjoyment of the various performance Miss 
De Forest and Miss May Callender tw more to the 
real devotees of music 

Other familiar faces during the season among the box- 
holders have been Mrs. Le P. Morton and her attractive 
group of daughters; Mrs. Starr Miller, strik f bizarre 








Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. George Crocket 
Mr. and Mrs, F 
and Mrs. W. F. Burden, the latter a brilliant brunette, and 


Mrs. Stanford White, statuesque and imposing 


rederick Cromwell and Miss Cromwell, Mr 





g 
Very many music lovers subscribe for the orchestra stall 
from choice, and prominent among the familia aces Nave 


been Mrs. Thomas Cushing and Miss Cushing, Miss Turnure 
Mr. and Mrs. George Rives, M1 Hampden Robb, Mis 
Robb, Mme. de Caremont, Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Kingsley 
Mme. Fabricotti, Mr. and Mrs. G. G. Frelinghuysen, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. P. Ralli, Mrs. Theodore Dehon, Miss Dehon, Mr 
George Kidd, Miss Kidd, Mr: 1d Mrs. F. Egerton Webt 

















Mr. and Mrs. Ge R. Blanchard, Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones 
Miss Julia Henry, Gen. Daniel Sickle Mr. Stanton 
Sickles, Miss Sickles, Mr. and Mrs. Francis McN« Bacon 


Jr., Mrs. M. Augustus Field, M Field, Mrs. Emma 
Mary Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. W. ©. Schermerhorn. Miss 
Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. John Innes Kane, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. W. Bridgham, Mr. and Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mrs 
Cooper-Hewitt, Mrs. Earl Dodge and Mr. and Mrs. Clarenc« 
Andrews 


No mention of the opera season would be complete with 








| out reference to the Opera Club, which occupies the omn 
bus box in the grand tier On popular nights the box 
filled with well-known men, of all ages and conditions, an 
and the unbroken phalanx of white shirt fronts is one of th 
features of an evening Foremost among them is ( apt 
Warren Beach, with his never ending fusillades of ca 
nation pinks, which he projects onto the stage for the va 
ous artists trea gy then all alike Others prominent 
among the men are Mr. Clarence Lyman Collins, Mr 


Preble Tucker, Mr. Charles T. Mathews, Mr lack Stor 
Lieutenant Bettini, Mr. Robert Morrell, Mr. Harrv Hug 


d) and Mr. Clyde Fitcl One has only to 





(score in 





watch the faces and bearing of these men to know that 
] 


they are all genuine and interested listeners 


On reviewing these scores of names from the begi 


ginn 


it is easy to see why the social side of the opera Is a pron 


nent one. It is more or less a display, certainly a very bril 





iant and beautiful one, and it is perhaps these 


grand oper 


ditions that render a as it 1s given here possi 


for the masses It is foolish to deny that everyone is it 
] 


terested in everyone else, and one of the most useful pages 





of the program (now that the synopsis of the plot 


opera is taken away) is the one that has a diagram of 
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house with a numbered list of box holders During the 
terval between the acts the uninformed busy themsel 
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with fitting names and numbers to personages in the various | Bull, Mrs. Bayard Dominick, Mrs. Henry P. Loomis, | 


boxes, and if sometimes the wrong combinations are made 
few are the wiser. Very amusing were the untrammeled 
and unrespecting criticisms of a girl from the prairies the 
other evening, who designated one woman with a truly 
astonishing headgear as an ‘‘Indian squaw,” and another 
as “that fright with a roof garden on her head.” This 
gleeful girl acquired considerable prestige among her friends 
when it became known that she once had Mrs. Astor 
and Mrs. Burden pointed out to her. 

With the passing of opera the great glory of the musical 
season fades away, leaving a memory of a pageant that 
surely rivals, if not equals, that of either Covent Garden in 
London, or the Grand Opéra at Paris. 

The lull in the operatic season gives more time for the 
musically inclined to turn their attention to giving and at- 
tending musicales, invitation affairs or semi-public sub- 
scription concerts. Last Wednesday, the 17th, an afternoon 
concert was given at the Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall for 
the benefit of the New York Kindergarten Association. 
The artists who gave their services most generously were 
to be Miss Marguerite Hall, Miss Geraldine Morgan, Mr. 
David Bispham, Mr. Paul Morgan, Mr. Ernest Schelling 
and Miss Beatrice Herford. 

Mr. Paul Morgan was unable to appear on account of illness, 
and Mr. Bispham did not arrive from Buffalo in time to 
put in an appearance, much to the disappointment of the 
large and interesting audience. The carrying out of the 
program rested on the shoulders of the ever popular Miss 
Marguerite Hall, and graceful Miss Geraldine Morgan, who 
was accompanied in her duos by Mr. Schilling. Miss Herford 
gave unbounded delight with her enormously clever mono- 
logues. 
sociation by Mrs. George C. Riggs, Mrs. H. F, Dimock, 
Mrs. Charles B. Foote and Mrs. Charles H. Royce. The 
audience represented the cream of the upper bohemian 
circles of New York, composed of some really clever paint- 


ers, celebrated littérateurs, a sprinkling from the stage and 


all these encircled, admired and sustained by the foremost 
dilettanti of the city. 

Mr. Evert Jansen Wendell made an impressive master of 
ceremonies and had as aides several bright lights of this 
clever circle, among them Mr. Clyde Fitch, as well as Miss 
Josephine Pomeroy as ushers, for the feminine element pre- 
vailed in the carrying out as well as planning the enter- 
tainment. A teaand informal reception were given after the 
program was finished, and the committee had, in receiving, 


the assistance of such people as Mr. Brander Mathews, | 
| afternoon, February 18, in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall, 


Miss Beatrice Herford, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, 
Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge, Mr. W. D. Howells, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Taber, Mr. Richard Watson Gilder and Mr. 
Frank Stockton. 


Among those who remained to enjoy the reception were | 
| an untoward state of things would have been quite enough 


Mrs. Clement Cleveland, Miss Cleveland, Mrs. William 


Bloodgood, Miss Dunham, Mr. Joe Evans, Miss Evans, | 


Mrs. Charles Goldsmith, Mrs. Edward Bowman Dodd, Mrs. 
Caroll Beckwith, Mrs. William J. Le Moyne, Miss Harriet 


This affair was managed for the Kindergarten As- | 


Cady, Mrs. John Lane, Miss Lane, the Misses Pomeroy, | 
Dr. and Mrs, Bosworth, Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols, Mrs. | 


R. W. Gilder, Mrs. Gerritt Smith, Mr. Lawrence Hutton, 


| generally undisturbed. 


Mr. Oliver Herford, Mrs. Annie Russell Presbury, Miss | 


Mildred Howells and Miss Emily Burbank. 


On Thursday, the 18th, the first afternoon concert of the 
| Nocturne in F sharp major, op. 15, No. 2. 


Thursday musicales under the auspices of a club of ama- 


| BORGIR, GP. Wicccccosssccces 


| Valse in C sharp minor, op. 64, No. 2 


teurs and professional musicians was given at the house of | 


Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, No, 222 Madison avenue. An ad- 
mirable and well chosen program was given. It lasted an 


hour and was as follows: 


GOMAtA, OP. WB. no ccccccccccccccccvcvcecvescscceccecvcvesesvcoscoscces Raff 
Andante. Vivace 
Mrs. Walter Cook and Mr. Leo Taussig. 
Songs 
Sans Amour.. 
sc cavade-P eccdeatadurese emma Chaminade 
Partout........! 


Miss Marguerite Hall. 
Piano Soli 
Flying Dutchman (Spinning Wheel)........ 


Rhapsodies, Op. 70, NO. B....cccccccccosscecvccvvcveccccvccces Brahms 
Mme. Edmond Jandrier. 
Song—Adieux de I’Hotesse Arabe............cecccccsccccceccccoes Bizet 


Miss Marguerite Hall. 
BelO, Bh Cec ccccevecovcccocesccesoccesscccscoceveeseces Rubin Goldmarck 


Miss Helene Augustin, Mr. Erwin C. Banck and Mr. Leo Taussig. 


Among members and others present were: Mrs. J. Her- 
bert Johnston, Mrs. H. W. Cannon, Mrs. James L. Breese, 
the Misses Lusk, the Misses Grace, Mrs. J. Warren God- 
dard, Mrs. George A. Glaenzer, Mrs. Daniel F. Butter- 
field, Mrs. H. C. Valentine, Mrs. George Place, Mrs. H. P, 
Northrup, Mrs. T. L. Myers, Miss Myers, Mrs. E. W. 
Dodd, Mrs. T. L. Manson, Jr., Mrs. G. Walter Green, Mrs. 
Elihu Root, Mrs. W. P. Dixon, Mrs. William Bloodgood, 
Mrs. Henry Poor, Mrs. J. E. Martin, Mrs. Lanman 


| nervous strain. 


| for 3 o'clock, but at that hcur no piano had arrived, nor did 


| suppose that she was suffering under any particularly 


Mrs. T. P. Ralli, Mrs. Harvey Durand, Mrs. W. W. | 
Watrous, Mrs. Alfred Dix, Miss Julia Henry, Mme. 
Jandrier, the Misses Pruyn, Colonel Corbin, U. S. A.; | 
Messrs. Peter Marié, James Otis, F. C. Van Santvoord, R. 
L. Harrison, H. B. Culver, Andrew Green, Frank Henry, 
H. C. Kretschmar, Samuel Harriman, Monroe Davis, 
Henry Meyn, Clarence Goadby, Norman Dicke, Bahrend 
Van Gerbig, W. J. Owen, William F. Kip, Dr. H. D. 
Chapin and Dr. G. A. Richards. 

Mrs. William Bloodgood, of 30 East Fifty-fourth street, 
prepared a fine musical program for the last of her Mon- 
days in February. Those who entertained her friends 
were Mrs. Emma Juch Wellman, Miss Hariette Cady, Mr. 
Purdon Robinson and Mr. Heinrich Meyn. Among the 
callers were Mrs. John C. Wilmerding, the Misses Watson, 
Miss Chapman, Mme. G. Bettini, Messrs. C. Stacy Clark, 
T. Polhemus Coopers and George Warren Smith. 

Tuesday evening, the 23d, the first meeting of the new 
Midwinter Club was held at Sherry’s. Mrs. Vanderveer 
Green and Mr, Langley sang, and there was also music by 
a ladies’ string orchestra. The club membership is limited 
to 150 members, and Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Mrs. Fred- 
eric Sheldon and Mrs. Edward Lyman Short, members of 
the club committee, received the guests. 

Among the musicales for the near future is that of the 
Saturday Evening Musical Club, which will give its second 
performance Saturday evening, February 27, at the house 
of Mrs. J. Hampden Robb, 23 Park avenue. The members 
and performers are amateurs, clever beyond the usual ama- 
teur standard, and among those who will be heard are Miss 
Beatrice Barclay, Miss Edith Speyers, Miss Edith Lawton, 
Mr. James T. Kilbreth, Jr., and Mr. Reuben Howes. 

On the afternoon of Saturday, February 27, Mrs. W. 
Rathbone Bacon will give a concert at the New York Col- 
lege of Music, 128 East Fifty-eighth street, in memory of 
her brother, Mr. Clarence Barker. Mr. Barker was a 
grandchild of the late Commodore Vanderbilt and a musi- 
cian of rare attainments. Mr. Alexander Lambert, who 
was a personal friend of Mr. Barker, will play one of the 
latter’s compositions, a fantasia for piano and orchestra. 
Mr. George W. Vanderbilt has signified his intention of 
coming to the city to be present at this memorial concert. 
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Rachel Hoffmann’s Recital. 
M**> RACHEL HOFFMANN, the 


Belgian pianist, gave her first recital on Thursday 


young 


under conditions which would serve to seriously disconcert 
the most experienced artist, The recital was announced 





any instrument appear until twenty minutes later. Such 


to permanently spoil Miss Hoffmann’s performance, never- 
theless she maintained her composure in an astonishing de- 
gree, and except in the case of a lack of sympathy and a 
certain crudity in phrasing, which may or may not have 
been the result of disjointed nerves, showed herself to be 


The following was Miss Hoffmann’s program 
Beethoven 


Ballade in A flat major, op. 47............ 

- .. Chopin 

Polonaise in A flat major, op. 53 

DE cvchinicieadhcordinesrheseerssbeetwks 

PE Saibabacdsesacconeses 

WRSStNey GUNMTNRNED 6.6000 cccessccvcverescee 

OVO BEGG oc ccccescccccescses 

La Source Enchante ......... wee 

Pe iccaduvescdscuness 

VOD ccrosvcccedeesteeveeseses stenoses euceneesenee 
As said above, it would not be quite fair to judge Miss 

Hoffmann under the conditions of the other afternoon, al- 

though, because of her great technical surety, it is hard to 


. Schumann 
seetes .. Grieg 
oopeaes Stavenhagen 
Rubinstein 
Dubois 


Joweves Daquin 
... Diemer 


She is a pianist of tremendous technical 
virility, endowed with confidence more than with author- 
ity, as is shown in the somewhat reckless fashion with 
which she interprets her spasmodic rhythms and her tendency 
to harshness where grace and delicacy are the primary de- 
mands. 

At present Miss Hoffmann’s performance is characterized 
more by virility and dash than anything else. She has no 
doubt a powerful technical equipment, with wrists and fin- 
gers of steel. A modification of her methods, however, will | 
be essential before Miss Hoffmann can become an interest- 
ing pianist, as there is a rich fund of material already 
strongly developed, but more of the gentler and discreet 
will be needed before it can be pressed into artistic shape. 

Miss Hoffmann was cordially received and applauded. 
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Theodor Bohimann. 
HEODOR HEINRICH FRIEDRICH BOHL- 


MANN, whose picture appears on the cover of this 


| issue, was born in Osterwick, in the Hartz Mountains, Ger- 


many, on June 23, 1865. His childhood, however, was 
passed entirely in Berlin, where he began to study the piano 
at the age of seven. From the beginning the young stu- 


| dent showed musical talent of an unusual order, but his 


father, a distinguished jurist, strongly objected to his adopt- 
ing music as a. profession. 

His talent and determination, however, triumphed over 
parental objections, and he continued his studies under the 
direction, at different periods, of four famous teachers— 
Zwintscher, Barth, Moszkowski and Klindworth. It is for 
Klindworth in particular that Mr. Bohlmann expresses the 
deepest admiration and gratitude. 

The young virtuoso made his professional début in Ger- 
many, and after a series of brilliant successes in his native 
land he resolved to settle permanently in America, where he 
felt there was a particnlar artistic opening for his unusual 
musical gifts. He had not gauged his chances falsely, and 
shortly after his arrival in this country he was appointed to 
a lucrative and important position in the famous Cincinnati 
Conservatory, Miss Clara Baur directress. 

There he has lived and worked with indefatigable zeal 
and pronounced success since September, 1890. Mr. Bohl- 
mann has become one of the most prominent features in 
the musical renaissance of Cincinnati, and the city is in- 
debted to him for innumerable musical advantages. 
Theodor Bohlmann believes that there is nothing too good 
or profound for an American audience, and in constructing 
his programs he has always worked on this principle, which 
The public of Cincin- 
nati appreciate and respond to every artistic effort of M1 
Bohlmann in a manner unusually encouraging and in- 
telligent. 

Though a born German, Mr. Bohlmann has not contented 


he says he has never found to fail 


himself, as have many foreigners, with mastering merely 
the necessary facilities of the English tongue. On the con- 
trary, he speaks English with such fluency and perfection 
that he is able to lecture successfully and interestingly on 
music, and often makes valuable contributions to current 


musical literature. 

Theodor Bohlmann stands to-day a young man and an 
artist upon whom the most illustrious musicians of their 
day have set their seal of sincere, admiring approval 
Klindworth, his revered master, declared that in the wide 
range of his experience he had never known a young mu- 
sician to make such rapid artistic advance; Biilow, after 
hearing him play the D minor concerto of Rubinstein with 
the Berlin Philharmonie Orchestra, said to him: ‘ Of all 
the younger generation of pianists, you possess the high- 
est intelligence;”’ and from d’Albert and the great com- 
poser Tschaikowsky he received the most unqualified en- 
couragement. The following testimonials speak for them- 
selves, and show from what lofty musical sources Bohlmann 
derived his art impulses 

Resrectep Six: At the request of Mr. Theodor Bohl- 
mann, I address these lines to you for the purpose that they 
may serve him as a recommendation of the sincerity of 
which I beg you to be convinced 

Mr. Bohlmann is, in my opinion, emphatically one of the 
most gifted of our younger generation of pianists, and as I 
had the pleasure of teaching him myself for a time, I can 
also testify that his artistic earnestness and his really un- 
tiring zeal are not behind his inborn talent. 

I am convinced that he will assert his great conscientious- 
ness also in the pedagogical line, and fill his acquired 
position in America with best renown. 

Moritz Moszkowsk! 
OSTENDE, August 18, 1889 

My Dear Bou_mMann: You forgot to write in what form 
I am to put the desired recommendations. Of course you 
know my opinion about yourself, namely, that I consider 
you to be one of the best pianists we have at present in 
Germany, and I cannot too warmly recommend you. 

Each time that I heard you / was enraptured; notably 
was I pleased with the eminently musical character of your 
playing, and it is my firm conviction that there is in store 
for you a blessed future. 

If you get to Cincinnati, I can only congratulate the Con- 
servatory there upon securing in your person such thor- 
ough talent. 

I hope with all my heart that you may get the position, as 
you really deserve it. 

And then I would see you during the coming winter ? 
That would be charming. 

If the matter should turn in your favor, be pleased to in- 
form me, for I would be heartily glad. 

With kindest regards, and trusting in the best fulfillment 
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of your wishes, and that these lines may somewhat contrib- 
ute to that result, I am sincerely yours, 
EuGen D’ALBeR1 
EISENACH, August 18, 1889 


BERLIN, Germany, 8, 18, 'S® 
My Deak BotttMANN—You request me to furnish you 
with a testimonial for use in America, but I think you are 
really too good for that. We all love and respect you, 
and even if I do not feel justified in dissuading you from 
a step which appears advantageous to you, I can the 
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A Becker Lecture Musicale. 


HE sixteenth of Mr. Gustav L. Becker's lecturs 
m 
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Weise aufgenommen wurde Cincinnati Volksblatt, January 





The strong artistic impression made by Mr. Bohlmann | ; 
; som , : usicales—t ixth i is year’s series—differed 
upon the ranks of his professional brethren may be gathered. — an byt Giffen 
, : = from the others in not being he ‘ al, in Mr. Becker 
more definitely by citing a communication which ap} = ; . ir. ' 





. . rety treet t att res ) 
as a personal expression of enthusiastic admiration in t signing 
, ¢ i126 West I t ftl tre 
Commercial Tribune on the morning of January 3, over . ’ i 
; . 1 . Lincoln's Bit lay 
the signature of the experienced critic Dr. John S. Van : 
The ect was | ne Ar " Co yosers, and the 
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more unhesitatingly express my regret at losing a pupil &. ussisting artists were M Ant » H. Sawver. contralto 
of such thorough knowledge and earnest endeavor Last week’s symphony was one of the most thorous M D \ Bec] M , | 
For I certainly may be proud of you, and although for a | enjoyable and enjoyed of the season's set so far. Bol é ee ere ee : don — 
few months of my absence you were lost to me, I am never- scored an absolute triumph as pianist, and the orche ello I I a fe A 
theless fully justified in calling you a pupil of my school, umbers wert of color and g h consur 
especially of my class Miss I {r. kK Mr. | 
You now stand in the first rank of our younger virtuosi ESSA Seay ee ep ae a re ee | B O } 
and how conscientiously and thoroughly you undertake the faretinn irs a au Ram Sorees oi ‘ k 
duties of teaching and understand them I have learned | yestercays symphony M 
to appreciate so much during the year which you devoted | 70 /he Editor of the Commercial Tribus Miss I 
to my school in a teaching capacity, that I have now noth- Dean Strk—Will you kindly allow me the spa fs » | Danse I A Ma 
recret z h- "—wn war - » shou lenr tie . . : ‘ 
ing so much to regret as that untoward fate should deprive | jjnes jn which to pay my tribute of hearty admiration of M vis 8 
me of you : _|Mr. Theodore Bohlmann, the great pianist, whom I a1 My Little O sedgw ( 
But should this be unavoidable, I am envy ious of the ad proud to number in the circle of my most intimate frien irs. S 
vantage accruing to the institution which wi possess yOu, | Since [ came to Cincinnati as a musical critic of the old | A nM { ‘ 
for your talent and diligence are as considerable as your | Cyyyyyoy tal. in 1879. I have hea many and many a m M \ 
character is modest, sociable and honorable formance by pianists of our own and by wavfaret 
May a happy star illuminate the paths of your ufes career | tinction. but Mr. Bohlmann’s ds ery of I t ‘ via H 
abroad Ever yours in friendsh jen kK able E flat concerto in the fourth svn o1 rt sj}! 
ARI LAND WOR TE. week was an ¢ of the utmost ‘2 ince rhe E flat , 
an : ' , 1 , n i at's o worl t + fo ¢ ’ | S S. | 
I'he splendid symphony orchestra which has lately been | Concerto 1s of tw ork ut i 
oe transparent and odious, and, if y tely t st 
established in Cincinnati is giving a series of ten concerts ee el _ tg eo ; 
_ eo ss ~ effective r written for the t me ! I 
this season, and Theodor Bohlmann so far is the only local | tainly n surpasse Mr. Bohlma ; ' r M , H 
pianist honored with a solo position on their progran The | glorious] is a pianist in vhor go er ¢ 1 
fourth concert of this organization, which was given on the | 4tes Into pounding, nor the striving tor iucidity into dt Anda 
opening day of this year, was rendered memorable by Mr — He make op psa Ge ay aodlar | a : 
Petes : ae 7 : a musician is behind the fingers, a lumino ntelligence 1G 3 y 
johlmann’'s remarkable performance of Liszt’s E flat con ontrol of the bony lever ( at t begit gto! } [ ‘ 
certo realize I a pianist as Bo | Ss. B.M 
Searcely in the whole history of Cincinnati has the per- | ™ann ‘ Alindworth, tl ecnowne 
eee poe wiet on Oe Oe ng merce he nd is one of our | 1 G 
ormance ot any pia aroust 3 ich unliversai ana genuin st irdy char ’ 0 ” . , 4 the us < 7, | ‘ ‘ " Vl ' 
enthusiasm. Mr. Bohlman ad more than a s ess—he nost advances n both its te } - , proara 
had an ovation after his appearance at the symphon col a Brahmsi t « I 2 
: . was the re f ‘ representec 
cert. The following extracts from the local press fairly mir- | “me } S. \ CLEVI , 
- a I { ) ‘ alt T } \ 
ror the public appreciation and admiration of Mr. Boh In Theodor Bohlmann Ame is s ( ' . “ 
P ; : Ame i s 1s the 
mann s performance on this occasion taiented, energet ot whot " ‘ , ‘ t wo 
Mr. Bohlmann’s first aj ince with the symy ‘ rom whom she can expect great t 
re, a é te 
vas liant s essf H r Lisz 
bons - phen 
suthority. Repose ; s , s . 
reading nes-Star, Cincinnati, Ohio, Januar . : ’ Some ) t, as D Mason's 
ng — Feeney ‘ rs David Bispham’s Fourth Concert. 
The Orchestral Ass und Mr. \ St M* DAVID BISPHAM gave his fourt Oll- te tnennes t etob t to popular appreci 
ere igratulated pa ‘ . , ; Ss I PI 
. a 4 I cet ‘ vas an extra one, on Friday afternoot tion fort , Ae, ther rectly to the student 
M n s pla ' to wae 6 Fe 19, in Mende Glee Club Ha s those { Mrs. H. H. A. B ( tantin vo 
that it merits t e called great. Mr. B ‘ ‘ ‘ The occasion was interesting from the n a ta Sternberg 
ese t we " t re ! fe ( uy rog co l be ) ri A most inter ette va ‘ f M Otto Floers 
tba ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A > t or itl last Brahm t O ieim, the Be ( n ‘ Tur M AL ( RIEF 
In p echnical a Mr. B n Tiech Die S« ne Magelotr was give! vhich Mrs. Becker, who read t tte prefaced by a warn 
{ ea g carried s alue nits completeness by M spham as Pefer, Miss Mar tribute to the work done bv 7 M ( RIER in ad 
, ' senge . : yuerite Hall as Ma I d’A gT st va ng the of Ame ant Mr. Becker's pupils 
de. 4 , < finsirel, and Miss Marie Eng the Sw 1 Da plaved skillf } lerstat ne doing their teache 
, ; | 
es until he resy " P é ( I ies Bra Sfa S$ song < eto credit, w the a ting artist heir accus 
nnati Enquirer, january t al to tl motions th sicilan w ‘ ex hig r ] ey , \ e cone sion of 
Am} ) pen t t! pea rack { the roy” ! \ I nal c 
Mr. The I Miss Bauer's Cons Mus Taken asa performance the o ft , ene cai. held 
ed 5 € g ak n s aste g of 
: : ' . i spea an ¢ 4 tisti« nd tisiving M M | 4 ¢ ve ed it 
I y ° s& 
' wo ae eee - | Bispham dis shed him i tom r et all ————— 
h has not bes assed urs iying | tual grasp, and if the full be t t rt 
¢ . g . und 3 : vit s ta \ , , ba 
he stra was held f A Klock (Mount Vernon) Concert.—M: R 
‘ , Miss Marguerite Ha ‘ g Ww ib t - : 
as revea ‘ s S. Klo ya rt to o r soon, 1 he 
s times e aud Oo e, also »wed hers svmpat vith he 
. 1 resp t a ( r le ri nd \ } + rt N aan : - M “ ind 
€ and if M Ma 1¢€ I ori¢ na I Aul € ‘ ‘ 
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George Hamiin. 


HE time has arrived when a Western singer 
can be heard in New York, and absolutely command 
attention. Recently the Chicago tenor, George Hamlin, 
has sung in the East, and has been considered worthy to 
compare with famous world-known artists, meeting with 
enormous success wherever he appeared; the general 
consensus of opinion being that he is the coming tenor, and 
that the time is not far distant when he will be recognized 
as one of the finest oratorio singers living in America. He 
is an artist who will always attract an audience, one hear- 
ing be quite sufficient to insure his re-engagement. 

Mr. Hamlin’s voice is rich, purely tenor, of fine quality, 
range and sweetness, beautifully under control, of excellent 
power and expression, with good cultivation. All his work 
is marked by earnest attention te every detail. There is 
never any mediocre work done by him, as he aims for artis- 
tic excellence and has won his reputation entirely by merit. 
His popularity is extraordinary, as was evidenced in a re- 
markable degree last week. At the three important con- 
certs given in the Auditorium, Chicago, Mr. Hamlin was in 
each case the tenor soloist, being selected to sing the diffi- 
cult and trying music from Parsifal, with the Chicago or- 
chestra, at the big Wagner concerts. Such an engagement 
was a big step toward the fulfillment of his ambition, so 
few tenors being capable of interpreting the Parsifal music, 
and he demonstrated the fine work of which he is capable. 
He gained the highest encomiums from the entire press of 
Chicago for his really intellectual singing, as also for his 
performance in Mackenzie’s Rose of Sharon and Rhine- | 
berger’s Christoforus, with the Apollo Club. Not only are | 
the Western critics unanimous in their opinion of this artist, 
but the Eastern papers have also united in praise of his 
work. 

Here are some of the notices Mr. Hamlin lately received: | 

The soloists yesterday were Mme. Nordica, Mrs. Katherine B.ood- 
good, Mr. David Bispham and Mr. George Hamlin. To say that this 
was the most equal and satisfactory quartet set before a New York | 
public in oratorio for many a long year is an entirely unexaggerated 
statement. The voices were not only beautiful and well trained, 
but they blended with remarkable effect. The singers, too, were all 
of them of that type which is distinguished for sound judgment and | 
refined taste. As to Mr. Hamlin’s voice, there are but few tenors 
on or off the operatic stage who can compare with him for charm of 
tone and for real pure tenor quality.—Vew York Sun, December 3, | 


1896. 


Yesterday's performance by the Oratorio Society and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Walter Dam- 
rosch, was excellent. An admirable quartet of soloists was em- 
ployed. The tenor was Mr. Hamlin. His voice is of the most agree- 
able quality, pure, sweet and sympathetic.—New York Wvurid, Decem- 
ber 2, 1800 


The Oratorio Society placed an excellent performance of Verdi's 
Requiem to its credit last night at Carnegie Hall. A happier com- 
bination of voices than Mr. Damrosch had secured for the solo quar- 
tet could scarcely have been made. It was not only that the voices 
were adequate, of good quality and singularly homogeneous, but all 
the singers knew the requirements of the concert style and the spirit 
of the performance was dignified and uplifting. Mr. Hamlin isa 
tenor from Chicago who is familiar with concert work from con- 
siderable experience. He has good taste and proved to be wholly 
trustworthy.—New York Tribune, December 3. 1800. 


The tenor, Mr. George Hamlin, will prove a valuable man. His | 
voice is fine, resonant and brilliant, and he made a marked im- | 
pression. He is to be counted on in concert work, for he has musical 
intelligence and feeling. Hecan sing legato when he chouoses, and 
altogether he proved a “ find’ for Mr. Damrosch.—New York Morn- 
ing Advertiser, December 2, 1890 


The rendering of the Requiem was meritorious. The tenor, Mr. 
Hamlin, has a voice of great sweetness._-New Vork Herald, Decem- 
ber 2, 1800. 

The performance yesterday afternoon was excellent. Mr. Dam- 
rosch was extremely fortunate in being able to engage four such 
competent solo singers as Madame Nordica, Mrs. Katherine Blood- 
good, Mr. George Hamlin and Mr. David Bispham. Mr. Hamlin has 


a good voice for oratorio work.—New York Times, December 2, 1896 


The soloists were Madame Nordica, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, Mr. 
Bispham and Mr. Hamlin, a decided improvement upon the quartets 
of former occasions.—New York Mail and Express, December 2, 
1890. 

Mr. George Hamlin, the Chicago tenor, has a smooth, even voice of 
excellent quality, and he sang with good taste and highly cultivated 
skill.— The News, Providence, R. 1., November 21, 18%. 

Mr. Hamlin sang the part of Samson well. His high notes were es- 
pecially good.—7he Evening Telegram, Providence, R. /., Novem- 
ber 21. 1896. 





The Chicago tenor, Mr. George Hamlin, has a voice of agreeable | 
quality, and he sings beautifully in mezza voce.—7he Providence | 
Journal, November 21, 189% 


Mr. Hamlin’s voice is vastly richer and broader in tone than it was. 
He sings with real feeling, and avoids all clap-trap vocal tricks, as a 
thorough artist should. In Christoforus Mr. Hamlin again sang 
with most exquisite ease and in the properly devout style the part 
intrusted to him.—Chicago Chronicle, February 12, 1897 

Mr. Hamlin, although unaccustomed to this class of work, sang 
with breadth and dignity and in fine voice.— 7imes-Herald, Chicago. 
February 12, 1897 


Mr. Hamlin was decidedly the feature of the program. His voice 
s wonderfully sweet and firm in quality, his phrasing dramatic and 
elegant, and in his method such ease and breadth of production, such 
excellent punctuation and management of breath that the crystal 
music of Parsifal was happily interpreted. A clear, resonant and 


| Ouvre tes yeux bleus........... 


soothing tenor of fine compass and certain brilliant qualities.— 
Chicago Daily News, February 13, 1897. 


Mr. Hamlin has grown of late notably in his work, and in last 
night's soli intrusted to his care there was thorough evidence of that 
best of attributes, the conscientiousress that leads yet more to be 
awaited.—Chicago Tribune, February 12, 189%. 


Mr. Hamlin, whose tenor tonesare brilliant and satisfying, was ad- 
mirable in all his work, singing the opening numbers with great 
care and artistic beauty.—Chicago Times-Herald, February 12, 18%. 


George Hamlin was more than acceptable, and the intense quiet 
that prevailed during the Parsifal selections was a decided compli- 
ment to the effectiveness of the solo work.—Chicago Post, February 
13, 1897. 

Mr. Hamlin never was in better voice. He sang as though his first 


honors were to be garnered, with splendid force, brilliancy and feel- 
ing for the value of the sentiments he was expressing, the whole 


range of his evening's work setting the seal of surety on the verdict | 


before expressed—that he is one of the foremost oratorio tenors of 
the country.—Chicago /nter-Ocean, February 12, 1897. 

Mr. George Hamlin gave the Parsifal in a manner that upheld it 
with the balance of the work sustained. His singing of the Parsifal 
yesterday places him beyond anything he has previously done. 
Only an artist of genuine merit could have accomplished such results. 
The study of Wagner has broadened him as it broadens every singer. 
One had occasion in reviewing the Apollo concert to record the fact 
that of such a conscientious singer much was to be awaited. Yester- 
day's rehearsal strengthened that impression.—Chicago Tribune, 
February 13, 1897. 


Paris items. 
(Not from our Paris Office.) 
PARIS, February 12 
OLONEL MAPLESON and Mrs. Mapleson 


gave a brilliant matinée musicale to inaugurate their 


|new and beautiful music rooms in 157 Faubourg St. 


Honoré. 
These rooms are most charmingly decorated and have 
excellent acoustic qualities. Colonel Mapleson had quite 


| an array of artists and composers. The composers at the 


piano were Madame Ferrari, M. Massenet and Mr. Sebas- 
tian B. Schlesinger. The artists who performed were 
Madame Ferrari—Mlle. Lorents, of the Opéra; Mlle. Ganne- 
Leclerc, Miss Mandelick, Della Rogers, Baronne de 


| Reitnitz, M. de Padilla, George Davol, Isham Wilson, 


Mavrocordato, M. Walter Behrens and others. 
The rooms hold a great many people, and there was a 
large, ethusiastic and distinguished audience present. 


| Colonel and Mrs. Mapleson (née Robb) certainly under- 
| stand the art of entertaining. 


Madame Marchesi gave a matinée musicale in honor of 
M. Massenet on the afternoon of the 9th at her house, with 


the following program 
Les Femmes de Magdala.. 
Chant Provengal....... 


Mile. Ethel Grinnell 
Roses d’Octobre........00..- ioniparaeragee 
Puisqu’ elle a pris ma vie............-.++-- 
Mile. Edith Wehner 


Alleluia du Cid... 


Vous aimerez demain 


Pes GG sone e iddcite speeds erncetes 


Air et Gavotte de Manon...... P gia it 
Mile. Annie Moulton 
Les larmes de Werther Soeudiesres mane 
(Avec accompt de violoncelle, M. Mariotti.) 
ery Massenet 


PEE Fe cevcccciviccdnerssovesovosccineseyets er 
A Colombine 
I ss waccecscccescsecesesersess 


Air d'Hérodiade Wichbtuniaaiedse mars 


Le Crépuscule.. 
Les Enfants... ‘ 
Si tu veux Mignonne. 


Ave Maria (composé sur la Mediation de Thafs).. 
Violin, M. Sailler, de Opéra 


ID. cc ccnsccsens 
Souvenez-vous, Vierge Marie............. ones 
Mme. Cécile Staunton 

Ber Ee Ty bv cep ieeteedhesacited bd ate dus cane nceceds 

Miles. Moulton, Sylvana et Weaver 





M. Massenet presided at the piano. 
Nothing could be more charming than the affability, the 


| interest, the indulgence of this musician, especially with 
| those who were not experienced enough to do his composi- 


tions justice, and even those who could do his works jus- 
tice were too frightened to do so while under the combined 
eyes of M. Massenet and Madame Marchesi. Mlle. Mira 
Heller did, however, full justice to the air from Hérodiade ; 
but then she had studied a long while under Madame Lucca 
before she came to Madame Marchesi, has had stage expe- 
rience (having taken Calvé’s place in New York at the 
Metropolitan Opera House when she was unable to sing or 
other means prevented her from doing so), and did not sing 
under the disadvantages which besiege débutantes. 

Mlle. Blanche Sylvana (otherwise called Miss Peacock 
from Philadelphia) charmed everybody by her perfect 
method and her conscientious interpretation. Madame 
Staunton has a most beautiful voice and sang with great 
pathos, and that is what a great deal of Massenet’s music 
requires and what a great many singers don’t give it. 


They sing the music without singing the words as they 
should declaim them, or, in other words, without giving 
them that dramatic expression which they demand. After 
the seventh number M. Massenet, in a neat little speech, 
introduced Miss Rose Ettinger, from Chicago, who had 
come from Berlin at Massenet’s request, and he begged her 
to sing an aria from Lakmé of his friend Délibes, as she 
was not prepared with one of his own arias, not expecting 
to sing at this matinée. The singing of this young girl is 
simple marvelous. The purity of her high tones, the ease 
with which she brings them out (she sang the high G) are 
astounding. There is another example of the aésurdity of 
having to make her début in some small town in Europe 
before the American public will accept one of their own 
singers! 

When is there to be a change in this ? 

It is time there was a change at once. Miss Ettinger 
certainly scored the greatest success of the afternoon. Miss 
Jessie Kosminska, who was the only representative from 
England, and who possesses a beautiful voice and admirable 
execution, sang most charmingly A Colombine and Sevil- 
lana, and was greatly applauded. It was altogether a most 
interesting matinée musicale, reflecting alike credit on com- 
poser, teacher and interpreter 

Mme. Marchesi received the following telegram from 
Massenet the morning after her audition 

CHERE MADAME ET AMIE—Ma'premieére pensée est pour vous renot 
veler l’expression de ma profonde gratitude pour 
hier j'ai été l'objet de votre part. Mercida tous nos amis venu A cette 








l‘honneur don't 


réunion et mes plus chéres félicitations 4 vos exquises et excellentes 


éléves. De tout coeur, MASSENET 


The Lockwood Concert. 
R. ALBERT LOCKWOOD, a young pianist 


and pupil of the Leipsic Conservatory and Les- 
chetizky and latterly of Buonamici, of Florence, gave a 
concert in Madison Square Garden Concert Piall last Thurs- 
day evening. He was assisted by the Metropolitan Or 
chestra, conducted on this occasion by Mr. Adolf Neuen 
dorff, for Mr. Seidl was suffering from acold. Mr. Lock- 
wood played two concertos for piano and orchestra 
Rubinstein’s in D minor and Grieg’s in A minor. He also 
played a group of smaller pieces, and he made an excellent 


and plays with great 


impression. He has technical talent 
freedom and some breadth 


and too often forces the tone of his instrument. Another 


t 


He dues not pedal well yet 


grave defect is his easy conscience in the matter of 
He abuses the tempo rubato and often plays 
The last 


rhythms. 
owing tohis fine technical equipment—too fast 
movement of the Rubinstein concerto was too rapidly di 
livered for clarity or precision; indeed, the orchestra 
especially the woodwind, had a hard race to keep up witl 
the nimble but runaway fingers of the ambitious pianist 
Mr. Lockwood does not lack temperament, but he is not 
very responsive to the poetical contents of such a move- 
ment as the slow one in the Rubinstein concerto. It was 
harshly attacked, and the evils of the Leschetizky finger 
attack, dry and hard as it is, were only tuo evident. Then 
too, the building up of the crescendo and accelerando in 
the cadenza of the opening allegro was not logical. In 
salon music Mr. Lockwood displayed an agreeable touch 
He gave a weak barcarolle by Lesche- 
the last played with 


and great finesse. 
tizky, the Brahms-Gluck gavot 
great taste, and the G minor ballade of Chopin. The bal 
lade was very unequal and the coda sadly mangled by the 
) 1 & y 
absurd tempo. Such speed is ever subversive of musical 
beauty. As an encore he played one of the G flat studies 
of Chopin,and the Grieg concerto was brilliantly if not 
sympathetically read 
The orchestra did good work in the accompaniments 
Mr. Lockwood isa young man of great promise and de- 


serves much encouragement 


Bertha Bucklin, Violinist.—An enthusiastic assem 
blage of musical and society people vigorously applauded 
Miss Bucklin’s playing of Pierné’s familiar serenade and 
Raff's equally unfamiliar Tarantelle, at the Saint Andrew 
last Wednesday evening. Her playing of the former is 
the acme of grace and daintiness. 





For Open Dates ast 
and Terms of .. 
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ADDRESS 


Mr. MORRIS RENO, 


144 West 74th Street, New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Boston Music Notes. 
FEBRUARY 2, 1807 
face first of Mrs. Francis Bird’s subscription 
concerts took place at Mrs. Parks’, Devon road, New- 
ton Centre, on Wednesday evening, February 17. The 
second one will be on Tuesday, February 24. 

Miss Muriel Palmer is the contralto engaged for the en- 
suing year at Trinity Church. 

The second of a series of lecture recitals for this season 
was given by Mr. F. W. Wodell, baritone and teacher of 
singing, on Tuesday, February 16, at his studio in the 
Pierce Building, Copley square. The subject of the lecture 
was Vocal Study. Mr. Wodell sang six songs, all in MS., 
by New York and Boston composers, among them twoclever 
compositions by Mr. John Hyatt Brewer, of Brooklyn, and 
a fine bass song by Mr. Fred. Field Bullard, of Boston. 
Mr. Wodell held a class conference for 
On this occasion several students 


Later in the week 
the benefit of his pupils. 
sang songs, and under the criticism of their teacher demon- 
strated points in technic for the benefit of their fellow 
students. Comment and questions by the teacher brought 
out many good points. A fine spirit of good comradeship 
was exhibited. The doing of technical work by students 
before the class proved a most interesting and profitable 
exercise for all concerned 

musical was given on Sunday evening at 
the Mr. Mrs. Carl Behr, Corey Hill, 
Brookline, when Mrs. Behr introduced one of her pupils as 
a singer, Miss E. G. Hastings. Mr. Jacques Benaventi, 
of the Castle Square Theatre, assistant conductor, and Mr 


A successful 


residence of and 


Harry Bonerassisted. Miss Hastings sang extremely well 

At the concert on Monday afternoon at the Tuileries 
Miss Helen B. Wright, soprano, David Bispham, baritone, 
and George W. Proctor, pianist, appeared 

A concert in Miss Marianna Guild's series will be given 
Mrs. Oliver Ditson on Monday after- 
Mrs. Marian Titus and Mr. Eliot Hub- 
bard are to be the soloists. 

Mrs. Titus was one of the soloists at the Ogdensburg 
music festival and was pronounced by the press of that 


at the residence of 
noon, February 22 


city to be ‘‘a young and exceptionally gifted singer, the 
training of whose voice had been carried toa point which 


combines absolute accuracy with expression, sentiment and 


feeling.” Mrs. Titus also sang at the music festival at 
Littleton, N. H., and on February 5 appeared in a concert 
at Lawrence, Mass. The press of Lawrence was most 





enthusiastic about her singing; she could have had a dozen 
encores had she desired them. 

The concert given at the new Union Church of Worcester 
on Tuesday evening, when the organ was dedicated, proved 
to be a musical event of great interest. It was the first 
time the new quartet had sung together, and both the or- 
gan and singers came in for a large share of praise. 

Boston, the 
He pl sd Bach's 


ral Mar 


Everett E. Truette, of new organist, chose a program 


= very serious 





inevitable D minor 





levation hand Song of Seraphs, 


e Dubois’ Can 





toccata and fugue, an 





Fauns, by Bemberg; Polly Willis, by Dr. Arne; These Are 
They, from Gaul’s Holy City; the Chanson Provencale, by 
d’Aquila; Love Song, by Miss Lang; an old English bal- 


lad, and, with Mr. Townsend, Calm Is the Night, by 
Bohm. ‘‘ Miss Miller has a smooth, warm and mellow voice, 


ample in volume and very sympathetic in quality, and her 
use of it was convincing in regard to the careful and ad- 
mirable training to which it had been subjected. She sings 
in a broad and pure legato style, her intonation is perfect, 
her colorature brilliant, flexible and clear, and in all that she 
did there was unmistakable artistic spirit. In brief, she is 
a charming young singer for whom may be confidently pre- 
dicted an enviable art future.” 


Mrs. Pauline Hammond-Clark announces an evening of | 
opera at the Dudley Street Opera House on Monday even- | 


ing, March 15, complimentary to Mrs. Harriet S. Morgan 

The tour of the Boston Festival Orchestra will be a more 
extended one than usual this spring. While they will be 
heard at all their regular festivals, they will besides give 
concerts in Washington and Richmond, and go as far West 
as Minneapolls. 

Mrs. Lillian Lord Wood's recital in Steinert 
largely attended, much interest being shown in her first 
Mr. C. L. Capen wrote 


Hall was 


public appearance. 
Mrs 
included the Concertsttick, op. 79, 


Wood performed an elaborate yet well varied program. It 
Weber ; 
Chopin ; the impromptu, op. 36, and andante spianato and polonaise, 


three etudes from op. 2 





Chopin; a group of piano pieces by Goetschius, Schitt, Henselt 
Sgambati. It had for its final number the Rigoletto Fantasie, by 
Liszt 

Her interpretation of the Chopin impromptu, op. 36, was of itself 


feeling 





sufficient to show that she is possessed of px 


Her memory is of a masterly type. A most interesting pianist she 


sur in her ways and 





ly is. She is original means of expressing the 
I ariably sincere in her relation 


Mrs. Wood isan 


acquired endowments. 


composer's intent; but she seems in 


intent. All in ail 





unusually 
Her 


kingham 


to that msidered 


f 


artistic pianist and of fine natural and 


recital was given under the direction of Mr. |]. D. Bue 
whose pupil she is 

Mrs. S. B. Field Mr. 
Williams, the celebrated Welsh tenor, for a subscription re- 
cital at Chickering Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March9. Miss 
Lena Little will assist. Mr. Williams made instantaneous 


and big successes at the recent Apolloconcert and the Han- 


has succeeded in securing Evan 


del and Haydn oratorio 

Mr. and Mrs. Emil Paur 
Mme. Teresa Carrefio, who 
cess at the rehearsal 


invited a few friends to meet 


made such a tremendous suc- 


*riday and the Symphony concert last 


night, at their home in Jamaica Plain on Thursday evening. 


»y Guilmant; Theod ‘ne Nuptiale, Offertoire, Bene 
diction Nuptiale and Toccata; Wagner's Parsifal prelude ; the first 
movement of George E. Whiting’s A minor sonata; Gounod’'s song 


Slumber, and 


Claussmann. Thus it 


rruette is not without respect for the Paris scho« 





ant festival march by 


Aloys 


seen that, for all his classicism, Mr 


finally a ju 





Sing, Smile 
will be 


Of the choir a local critic said 


From what was heard of Mr. Jameson's voice it is sweet and of 
great compass. Miss Lunde, the contralto, does not belie the old 
traditions of her race, who are famed as singers, and Mrs. Markee 


sings with all the confidence of the artist that she is. Her voice is 


flexible, and she reaches the highest notes and brings them out clear 
and with grace and ease 
Miss Aagot Lunde comes to Worcester with a fine reputation as an 


Her 


en by the Gounod Society in this city in 1893 will 


alto singer voice is rich and full, and those who recollect the 


oncert giv remem- 


ber hearing her in her popular repertory as a Norwegian singer 


She was accompanied by Mrs. Carrie King-Hunt, the organist at the 


Unity Church, at the piano. Mrs. Hunt considers her one of the 
finest contralto singers in the State. Miss Lunde is the sister of 
Mme. Zaeler, a well-known prima donna, who is abroad at present, 


taking part in several festivals 

One of Miss Rose Stewart's pupils has been engaged at 
the Plymouth Church, Mrs. 
Waterhouse, who is also studying with Miss Stewart, is 


Worcester, as soprano. 
the new soprano at the Meeting House, Dorchester 

Mr. Arthur Beresford sang in New York on Thursday 
evening with great success 

Miss Gertrude Capen’s recital was on Thursday evening at 
the Hollander Building 

This afternoon Miss Anna Miller Wood is to sing at a 
private musical on Beacon street; on Monday, February 22, 
she appears at a private musical in Milton. Thursday, 
February 25, she is to sing before the Cambridge Musical 
Society, in Cambridge, Mr. Harold Randolph, pianist, be- 
ing heard at the same time. On the 26th Miss Wood sings 
before a club in Fall River, and on February 28 will sing 
two solos at the vesper service of the Beneficent Church, 
Providence. Miss Wood studied for five years with Madame 
Rosewald, of San Francisco, before going abroad, 

Miss Gertrude Miller, pupil of Gertrude Franklin Salis- 
bury, gave a recital at Hyde Park on Thursday evening of 
this week. 

Saturday, at noon, Miss Gertrude Miller gave an invita- 
tion song recital in Bumstead Hall, assisted by Mr. Stephen 


Townsend. Miss Miller sang the waltz song, Nymphs and 





Among those there were Mrs. F. Gordon Dexter, Mrs 
Daniell, Mr. George W. Proctor, the pianist; Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Ticknor, Prof. and Mrs. Carl Faelten, Mrs. H. M 
Rogers and Miss Benedict. 

A song recital is to be given at Wadsworth Hall, Win- 


throp Centre, Monday evening by Mrs. Nannie Hands- 
Kronberg, soprano, and Mr. S. Kronberg, baritone, assisted 
by Miss Eulah Stewart, accompanist 

Charles Gregorowitsch, the famous Russian violinist, and 
Xaver Scharwenka, pianist, will give a concert in Steinert 
Hall on Saturday evening next. The program consists of 
a sonata for piano and violin by Scharwenka, and three 
piano solos by the same composer, and violin solos by Bach, 
Schubert, Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps and Sarasate 

On Monday evening, March 1, Miss Marguerite Hall, as- 
sisted by Juanita Manen, the Spanish boy violinist, will give 
a concert in Steinert Hall. Miss Hall will sing selections 
from Bach, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Brahms, Victor 
Harris, Chaminade and Thomé, and young Manen will play 
solos by Lalo, Monasterio, Sarasate, Bazzini and Wien- 
iawski. 

The little opera, Last Summer, the music by Miss Edith 
Noyes and the libretto the work of the young lawyer, Mr 
Richard D. Ware, will have its first performance in Lowell 
Monday night. 

The board of directors of the Boston Music Hall were re- 
elected at a meeting of the stockholders Wednesday. 
Treasurer Cotting made the following statement of the 
finances: Cash on hand, January 1, 1896, $3,773; cash re- 
ceived during the year, $235; expenditures, $2,222; balance 
cash on hand, $1,786. The trial balance showed: Capital, 
$200,000; real estate, $183,489; construction, $14,725; cash, 
$1,786. 


Hall—Powers.—Miss Marguerite Hall and Mr. Francis 
Fischer Powers—Mr. Victor Harris accompanist—gave the 
entire program at the musicale given by Mrs. Senator 
Hearst in Washington, D. C., on Tuesday of this week. 

Arturo Nutini.—The syndicate articles in the several 
Sunday papers concerning this gifted pianist, showing his 
method of transcribing the notes through paper perfora- 
tions, was most interesting. Mr. Nutini has received an 
offer from a prominent theatrical manager at a high figure, 
but is undecided whether to accept. 
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The Harlem Philharmonic Society Concert. 
HE last public concert of this society, which 
took place February 18 in the Harlem Opera House, 

was a decided success, both from an artistic and a social 
standpoint. A fashionable audience filled the Opera House, 
many having to be turned away, and even standing room 
was at a premium. The 
attractive, although a trifle long, and ran as follows 


Overture and incidental music to Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Mendelssohn 


program was well selected and 


Night's Dream 


Spinning Chorus, from Flying Dutchman Wagner 
Vorspiel (Meistersinger) ’ 
The society was assisted by Mr. Charles Roberts, 


reader, and a chorus of members of the Philomel, under 


the direction of Mrs. J. Henry McKinley. The over- 
ture and in fact the entire music to The Midsummer 
Night’s Dream was admirably played. As the musi 
cians knew their score by heart the work went with 


dmirable freedom and spirit, the pizzicato passages espe- 
cially coming out with a unanimity which was delightful. 
The taken at a tempo 
than we hear it, the ad- 
vantage of the woodwind, the oboes, clarinets and flutes 


scherzo was slighty slower 


are accustomed to much to 
being thus enabled to play their passages of virtuosity with 
marked limpidity and clearness. The dynamics were care- 
fully, observed and the light and shade well balanced. Es- 
pecial mention should be made of Mr. Dutschke’s playing of 
the horn solo, which forms the theme of the nocturne; also 
the by the clarinet in the 
andante con moto (C minor), played with consummate 
humor by Mr. Emil Schenck 

Of course the Wedding March was as usual a popular 


serio-comic effect produced 


number with the audience. 

The Philomel chorus of young ladies did their best work 
in the Spinning Chorus from The Flying Dutchman, which 
An encore was demanded, which 
The Vorspiel 


was charmingly given 
Mrs. McKinley conducted with great taste 
(Meistersinger) was inspiring; however, in some places the 


tempi should have been accelerated and the diminuendos 
In fact, a strictly metronomic performance 
Shakespeare readings by Mr 
His work was an agree- 


more marked 
is hardly ideal Some 
Roberts were admirably given 
able part of the program 
There can be no question in regard to the personnel of 
the Harlem Orchestra, as some of the best men in the pro- 
The three divisions, viz., strings, 
Mr. Bauer, 
reliable player 


fession are employed 
woodwind and brass, are exceptionally good 
the 
Mr 


sure of the percussion department 


concertmaster, is well known as a 

master of the kettledrums, 
With such material we 
expect and obtain good results. Mr. Henry T. Fleck, the 


genial con uctor, never appears before an audience without 


Bernstein, makes one feel 


knowing his scores thoroughly. He is conscientious in the 
extreme, and spares no pains in directing his programs ac- 
cording to the exact requirements of the work in hand, 


the matter of dynamics and misses few 


He is careful in 
points in color 
Mr. Fleck is 
proves, and his efforts to advance the cause of music in 
It is mainly 


this last concert clearly 


progressive as 
the upper part of town deserve recognition 
due to his zeal that the Harlem Philharmonic Society is 
now recognized asa permanent organization. Its programs 
during the few years of its existence comprise the best 
known works, of the old and modern masters. Among 
the novelties given by the society are the symphony in D 
minor by F. C. Koch, Roenigskinder, Humperdinck, and 
Friihlingswagen, P 

This last concert was the most finished performance this 


Scharwenka 


society has yet given, and it was pleasant to see it greeted 
with the support it deserves. 


Vigna and Van der Stucken.—Miss Tecla Vigna has 
scored a complete victory. Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, 
dean of the faculty of the College of Music, concluded to 
allow her to remain at the college until the expiration of 
her term, July 1, and withdrew his request to have her res 
ignation handed in by the close of the present month. Had 
she left the college she would have taken her thirty-three 
pupils with her.—7he Cincinnati Enquirer, Saturday, 
February 13 

Conrad Wirtz’s Good Work.—The 
fourth monthly recital of the present season by the pupils 
of Mr. Conrad Wirtz, held 190 West 134th 


street, was as follows 


program of the 


at his studio, 


Beethoven 
Mendelssohn 
Demuth 
Spindler 
Mozart 


Sonate, F minor (first movement 
Spinning Song 
Valse Lente 
Chime of Bells 
Sonate, in F (first 


movement 


The Fountain Cc. Bohm 
On the Lake Parlow 
Godard 


En Courante 
Also technical work, scales, trills, arpeggios and wrist exercises 


Mr. Wirtz also gave a short, instructive lecture on Sight 
Reading. 
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Alma E. Braumann.—Miss Alma E. Braumann, a pupil 
of Mr. Victor Benham, will give a concert in Steinway Hall 
on February 25, and her program will include Paderewski's 
Polish Fantasie 

Weiner and the New York Philharmonic Club.— 
Eugene Weiner and the New York Philharmonic Club will 
give a concert in Philadelphia on February 25. 
lent organization will also appear with the Lenox Choral 
Society in New York on February 26. 

A Von Feilitzsech Pupil.—Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton, 
who captured the much sought for place as soprano at Dr. 
Parkhurst'’s church (there were over fifty applicants), is a 
pupil of Mme. von Feilitzsch, Grand Hotel, Broadway and 





This excel- 


Thirty-first street 

Mrs. Vanderveer-Green.—Mrs. Vanderveer-Green sang 
at a musicale given by the Midwinter Club at Sherry’s on 
Tuesday evening, February 23. This popular contralto will 
also sing at a concert given by the Caledonian Club in 
Toronto. 

William J. Sheehan, Basso.—Mr. Sheehan's pupils are 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


the adopting of a method that time and use have found in- 
adequate, all due to the too hasty adopting of a method they 
knew nothing about. 

A cordial invitation is extended to you to attend at least 
Come any Wednesday evening 
No tickets 


one of our regular recitals. 
and judge for yourself the nature of our work. 
are required. 

It is the purpose of the director, Mrs. A. K. Virgil, to 
give all her pupils the very best instruction that her twenty 
years’ experience in teaching will suggest, and promises to 
everyone giving the method a thorough study good and 
possibly brilliant results. 


The Lathrops and Mercedes Leigh.—Misses Helen 
and Elise Lathrop, whose recent recital at the Waldorf was 
such a success, assisted by Mercédes Leigh, classical reader 
and impersonator, gave a concert at Mattituck, L. I., last 
Thursday evening. The hall was well filled, and Mercédes 
Leigh won universal approval for her unique impersona- 
tions. The Misses Lathrop are pupils in vocal music of 
Mr. Oscar Saenger, the teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby. 


Bliss Matinees Musicales.—Miss William H. Bliss, of 
121 Madison avenue, gave the first of her afternoons of 
music on Thursday last. The affair was an artistic and 
social triumph, the program being one of unusual excel- 
lence, and society being out in force. The artists at these 
musicales—the second of which occurs on Thursday of this 
week—are Miss Sara Layton Walker, Mr. David Bispham, 
Mr. Francis Fischer Powers, Mr. Howard Brockway and 
Mr. David Mannes, the violinist 


Osear Saenger, Baritone.—This fine singer's baritone 
voice is heard only too seldom nowadays, a state of things 


| by which the public at large are great losers, and explain- 


increasing rapidly, his two years’ absence in London (where 
he studied with Shakspeare and Henschel) apparently not | 


interfering with his clientéle. Mr. Sheehan's singing of the 
Capture of Bacchus is inspiring, sucha variety of tone color 
does he impart to this favorite concert song. 

For the Indianapolis Festival.—Ella Russell, Clemen- 
tine De Vere, Ben Davies, Plunket Greene and Ffrangcon- 
Davies have been engaged for the Indianapolis festival, 
where this year the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will 
play under the direction of Frank Van der Stucken. The 
program this year will be of a higher musical character 
than ever before 

Benefit Concert for the Cuban Army.—A grand 
concert for the benefit of the sick and wounded of the Cuban 
army was given under the auspices of the Daughters of 
Cuba in Chickering Hall, on Thursday, February 18. The 
concert was a financial success and a large sum was netted. 
Among the artists who gave their services were Paul and 
Franz Listemann, Mrs. Katherine Bloodgood, J. H. McKin- 
ley, Madame Yebba, and others. 

Fannie Hirsch’s Suecess.—Miss Fannie Hirsch sang 
recently with great success at a reception of the Wednesday 
Woman's Club held at the residence of Dr. Edward Friden- 
berg. Miss Hirsch’s lovely voice was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage in songs of Franz, Ambrose and Coverly. Miss 
Hirsch is a singer of fine artistic calibre and natural gifts, 
and should be heard often. 

Lotta Mills, Pianist.—Miss Mills’ recent appearances in 
Morristown, N. J., and in conjunction with Mr. Fink in his 
Brooklyn lecture, were under difficulties. She rose from a 
sick bed to keep both engagements; how well may be in- 
Miss Mills has 
the true American quality, pluck ; it needs more than a 


ferred from the daily papers of that time. 


temperature at 103° to prevent her appearing. 


Recitals at the Broad Street Conservatory.—On 
Wednesday evening, February 17, a number of the pupils 
of the elementary departments of the Broad Street Con- 
servatory of Music, 1331 South Broad street, Philadelphia, 
gave an interesting recital, which was a practical demon- 
stration of the results of careful, conscientious training 
and excellent methods which give an ease and freedom in 
playing and lay the foundation for a broad musical educa- 
tion. 

‘his evening, February 24, a few more of the advanced 
pupils will give a recital, the program including piano solos, 
vocal numbers and concerted work for piano and strings. 


Carl Re-engaged for Providence.—-Mr. Wm. C. Carl, 
recently inaugurated a new Jardine organ in Providence, 
R. I., with marked success, and will return for a second re- 
cital on March 12. Last week, besides appearing at the 
Morgan concert, Mr. Carl inaugurated a new organ in 
Virginia with two recitals, and next week plays in Haver- 
straw, N. Y., and Carnegie Hall, New York city. Mr. 
Carl's dates extend far ahead and his spring season will be 
one of great activity. 


Virgil Free Public Recitals.—There will be a free pub- 
lic recital every Wednesday evening at the Virgil Piano 
School, 29 West Fifteenth street, this city. 

A special invitation is extended to students of the piano 
and to those who are now thinking of taking up the study of 
the instrument as a means of pleasure or livelihood. 

Many a regret that has come too late has been caused by 


able by the fact that he isextremely busy with vocal lessons. 
His studios, 30 West Fifty-ninth street, New York, and 353 
Vernon avenue, Brooklyn, are full of incessant activity 
Everyone knows that Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby and Mr. 


| Joseph Baernstein are his pupils, shining examples of his 


method and musicianship 

Miss Eva Vescelius, Soprano.—The vocal music in Miss 
Townsend's school, Newark, is in charge of Miss Eva Ves- 
celius, and affords exceptional advantages for voice culture. 

Miss Vescelius brings to the school the result of seven 
years’ study abroad with the best masters of Paris and 
London. 
results of her training show a high grade of excellence. 

Aside from the regular work, Miss Vescelius will receive 


Her ability as a teacher is well known, and the 


pupils for private or class lessons at the school. 


Hubert Arnold, Violinist.—Says the Paterson /az/) 
Press : 

A bril 
took his hearers by storm 






linist Hubert Arr 





iant success was made by the vic 








A more exquisite variety of col 
never been heard here, and it seemed at times as if his instrument 
covered the whole upper range of an orchestra's string and wind 
choirs 


sence of sentiment, b 


His tone has an intensely emotional quality that is the es- 


is a virile sentiment, and can only be de- 





ion in the Bassini scherzo was 





scribed as passionate, while his execut 
an almost diabolical revel of weird effects, produced by an execution 


touching the marvelous 


Florence Buckingham Joyce, Accompanist.—At Mrs 
Palmer Dudley’s tea and reception last Tuesday afternoon, 


| 678 Madison avenue, Mrs. Joyce accompanied Miss Kate 


Percy Douglas and Marie Effie Stewart, soprano; Mr. 
Thomas Evans Greene, tenor; Mr. Joseph Baernstein, Mr 
Luther Gail Allen and Mr. Barnard, baritone. It was a 
’ and charming affair. Mrs. Dudley is herself 
The rooms are beautiful, and 


very ‘swell 
an accomplished musician 
will seat 400 people. There is a vocalion besides a piano 
there, and Mrs. Joyce alternated between the two. 


Carlotta Desvignes.—This successful contralto merits 
all the enconiums showered on her. The following press 
notices have been recently culled 

The contralto, Mile. Desvignes, alrnost wrested the laurels from 
Mme. Urso. Her voice is full of timbre, rounded and of magnificent 
proportions. She is decidedly the best contralto that has sung in 
these concerts in this city. One feels ix. listening to Desvignes that 
he is completely enveloped in t'e flood of harmony that she gives, 
and to the musical mind the sensation is charming and delightful 
beyond measure.--Commercial Appeal, Memphis, January 27 


Mile. Desvignes, soloist, possesses a deep, rich contralto, highly 
and carefully cultivated, under her complete control, boasting of al- 
most unlimited scope and calculated to convert the sounds of a harsh 
reed into the ringing note of song. 

Celli’s romanza, with violin obligato by Mme. Camilla Urso, elic- 

ited loud applause, to which the vocalist acquiesced and responded 
with a selection from Carmen. The subtile, sweet sensuousness of 
he air, added to the captivating expression of the singer, held those 
who rested in the arms of harmony so closely wrapt that one could 
not decide as to whether or not he was mortal. She is undoubtedly 
the best of the contraltos heard here this season The Herald, 
Uemphis, January 27 


Mile. Desvignes, the contralto of the company, was very pleasing 
She possesses a voice of wide compass, sweet quality and almost 
limitless volume. She captivated her audience.— 7he Evening Scimi- 


tar, Memphis, January 27 


Mile. Desvignes, the contralto, fas a voice of much richness and 
breadth very dramatic in quality, and she displays a fine, musicianly 
taste in the use of it. Her first selection last night was from The 
Prophet of Meyerbeer Ah, Mon Fils, and as an encore she gave the 
Habanera from Carmen. Her singing of these two numbers showed 
her to be at home in opera and to have marked dramatic ability. 

In the interpretation of ballads she is equally happy. The Glean- 
er’s Slumber Song, by Walther; An Autumn Story, by Kellie, and 


The Three Fishers, the latter sung as an encore, were charmingly 
rendered, each in its characteristic manner. 7he Atlanta Journa/, 
January 20 


Mile. Carlotta Desvignes, contralto, was a favorite artist with the 
audience. Her voice is deliciously fresh, and is full and sweet. She 
has exceptional volume and range, and can go far beyond the aver- 
age cantatrice. She has versatility, power and precision, and ex- 
ercises her knowledge with consummate skill. She is capable of vio- 
lence and delicacy. In one number she would be tragic, and in 
another tender and sympathetic. In pretty ornamentsand embellish- 
ments she seemed inexhaustible. She sang with fine feeling, which 
gave her musicrare expression. Mile. Desvignes is one of the sweet- 
est singers ever heard in Knoxville,and her coming was a boon to 


the music-loving people of the city.—Anoxville Journal, January 30 


As for Mile. Desvignes, her singing was superb. When she gives 
free vent to her full, rich tones, the opera house fairly rings. Nor is 
her upper register faulty, as is often the case with contraltos. Her 


lower tones are deep and easily placed. The two registers graduate 


each to each, insensibly and smoothly. This was shown to good ad- 


vantage in one of her encore songs. Her first piece, Meyerbeer’s Oh, 


Mon Fils, was well chosen. The romanza from Ceili, with violin 
obligato, was another delightful number She has a good stage 
presence.—Avnoxville Tribune, January 30. 

Herr Friedman, Baritone—This new Swedish singer 
has recently arrived here from England, bearing letters 
from his friends (now dead) Sir Julius Benedict and Sir 
Michael Costa; also introductions from Count P. de Dunten, 
secretary of the Russian Embassy in Stockholm, and from 
the Duke of Edinburgh. He was a professor in a London 
conservatory and sang there in Royal Albert Hall last 
season. 

Swan Song Recital.—Mr. Augustus Hazard Swan, 
baritone, assisted by Miss Mary Genevieve Curley, soprano; 
Miss Jessamine Allyn Chase, violinist, and Mr. Alfred G 
Langley, pianist, gave a song recital on Friday evening, 
February 5, in Music Hall, Fall River, Mass. Mr. Swan 
was heard to most artistic effect in songs of Tschaikowsky, 
d’Hardelot, Rotdéti, Foote, Clay, Neams, Hatton and a Bel 
lini aria. 

Carl E. Dufft. —Carl E. Dufft, the well-known baritone, 
had such an unusual success at the recent International 
Musical Festival that he was re-engaged for an extra week 
of concert work in Northern New York and Vermont dur- 
ing the latter part of April. Among his other engage- 
ments are Elijah in Brooklyn, Gade’s Crusader in New- 
burgh and various local concerts. He will also be heard in 
several of the large spring festivals. 

Bohemian Quartet Not Coming. 
tet will not come to America this year, one of their mem- 
bers, Mr. Nedbal, being compelled to do military service 
Their visit will be merely postponed, and as 


The Bohemian Quar- 


this spring 
soon as these obstacles are removed they will fill their nu- 
merous dates already booked. It is very likely that most 
of the dates taken this year will be filled by the Maud 
Powell Quartet 

Purdon Robinson.—Mr 
three very successful musicales in Mendelssohn Glee Club 


Purdon Robinson has given 


Hall, which were under distinguished patronage, and at- 
tracted considerable attention in musical and social circles 
For several years Mr. Robinson has been busy teaching, 


and has had little leisure for outside engagements; but now 








that he has arranged to have an assistant teacher, Mr. 
Robinson will be able to fulfill the many demands for con- 
certs out of town 

Fourth Dunkley Recital. — Mr 
gave his fourth historical lecture recital of piano music on 
February 17 at St. Agnes School, Albany, N. Y, The Al- 
bany Argus of the 18th says 


Ferdinand Dunkley 


Mendelssohn, Chopin and Schumann were the trio of composers 
dealt with by Mr. Ferdinand Dunkley yesterday afternoon in the 
fourth of his series of historical lecture recitals at Graduates’ 
Hall 

There was a large audience, chiefly society folk, in attendance, and 
1 throughout by the 





the long program was listened to and applaud 
appreciative musical contingent 

Six of Mendelssohn's Songs Without Words were given by Mr 
Dunkley in illustration of the “ great master of classic form, who is 
best remembered by these melodic compositions The sweep of the 
oars, the chime of bells and the songs of the boatmen were given with 
admirable delicacy of expression in the Venetian Gondola Song ; the 
splendidly solemn Funeral March, and always delightful Spring 
Song were each, according to their own manner, excellently ren- 
dered 

Mr. Dunkley was not especially happy in his Chopin selections 
They were, with the exception of the polonaise in A, among the least 
satisfactory of Chopin's work, but played conscientiously ; the polo- 
naise, however, which is the best known and most vigorous of 
Chopin's compositions, was given with an intensity and fire in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the Polish musi The Schumann illustrations 
included the elaborate Carnival, the Romanze in F sharp, the Fan- 
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tasiesttick and the mystical and lovely Vogel als Prophet (Bird 
as Prophet.) The next recital will take place on March 17, when 
Brahms, Liszt and Grieg will be the trio of composers considered 

Arthur Hartmann’s Recital.—Arthur Hartmann, the 
gifted boy violinist, gave a most successful violin recita! in 
Music Fund Hall, Philadelphia, on Wednesday, February 
3%. This remarkable boy is no deceptive ‘child prodigy”; 
he is a violinist of talent and promise, and has already ac- 
complished much that is truly remarkable. The program 
at his recital was as follows 


Hungarian Airs Ernst 
Chopin's nocturne in E flat Sarasate 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5 Brahms- ]oachim 
Adagio ; . 

. Corelli 


Allegro 
Wieniawski 
Huber 


Sarasate 


Mazurka, Obertass 
Souvenir of Arad 
Zigeunerweisen . 

Ashforth Pupils’ Concert.-—The concert and recital of 
the pupils of Mrs. Ashforth, the well-known vocal teacher, 
takes place March 9 in Chickering Hall. 
details later. 


Programs and 


Melanchthon Quadri-Centennial. — A Melanchthon 
quadri-centennial was held on Tuesday evening, February 
16, by the Luther League of New York city and the Mar- 
tin Luther Society at Association Hall. The music on this 
occasion was given by the Luther League Choral Union, 
under the able leadershipof Mr. Emanuel Schmaux, the 
clever musical director of the organization. 


A Kronberg Recital Tour.—Mr. and Mrs. Kronberg, 
baritone and soprano, assisted by Miss Stewart, pianist, 
will shortly make a song recital tour through the New Eng- 
The Kronberg prize songs will be a special 
Charles H. Baxter, in ad- 


land States 
feature in their programs. Mr 
vance of these artists, has already booked a large number 


of dates for them 


A Good Trombonist.—Mr 
who played at a concert in aid of the sick and wounded of 


Ewald Stoltz, trombonist, 


the Cuban army, given in Chickering Hall on February 18, 
proved himself to be an artist of excellent equipment and 
an interesting soloist on his difficult instrument. One of his 
numbers was a waltz written by himself, the Maude, a 
graceful little composition of its kind, which the artist 


t finish 





played with gre 


Alberto Jonas Success in the West.—Mr. Alberto 


Jonds, the gifted Spanish pianist, who has already acquired 
for himself a reputation of the highest artistic standard in 
New York é 
cital in Kalamazoo, Mict 
the assistance of R. Siegfried Ambrosius, ‘cellist, and M 





1 other leading cities of the East, gave a re 


, on February 17, in which he had 


Herwegh von Ende, violinist. Mr. Jonds has evidently es- 


tablished himself as great a favorite in the West as in the 





East, as the following press notices testify 
A deplorable fact ne for which the mus house that sent the 


nt here should be censured, was that a small 




















grand st 1 be ordered it y them for Mr. Jonds d secondly 
that the simple precaution of having stays for the pedal attachment 
should have been overlooked. In the first instance the exquisite 
sonority of Mr. Jonas’ tone ild t be heard to full advantage; in 
the last the pedal became detached, and in consequence the beautifu 
Grieg sonate was m it xtent, and shading was out of the 
question as a matter of course 

It was with pleasure that the audience listened to the sonate de 
spite these contentions, and gave those present an insight of Mr 
Jonas’ technical res sa his superb singing tone. Mr. Jonas 
poetic temperament, together with his clear, natural and thoroughly 
artistic concept of this piece ild not fail to impress itself on the 
audience 

Ww e the Grieg s enabled those present to judge of Mr, 
Jonas’ abilit st the « er numbers, consisting of a 
Scherzo, nocturne and mazurka of Chopin, and an etude by Moskow 


ski, forcibly suggested a 





ngly great, and the enthusi- 


lusion of these numbers. Mr. 





asm was most pron 








Jonas gracefully responded to an encore In the rendition of the 

twelfth rhapsodie of Liszt Mr. Jond4s proved himself to be an artist 

f artists As a composer he ranks unus lin beauty of 

rm and a ng the s his ka give « lence 
ng this line of 

ng is irresistible t is charming, it is brilliant 

never superior to the contents of the om position 

with him, and his fingersdo not outrace the intents of a c« ser or 





I 
even his own conception of the pieces he renders. His influence 


ought to be considerable with pianists, for he plays with the true 


artistic spirit He has the happy faculty of making the piano sing 


those varieties of accent and timbre indispensable in breathing life 





nto the compositions of Chopin and other composers.—.7he New 


Kalamazoo, Mich 


Virtuosity of the highest order marked the concert at the People’s 
Church Wednesday night. Alberto Jonas, the Spanish pianist, of Ann 
Arbor, was received with marked favor, the audience bestowing on 
him the tribute of an ovation, which continued even after he had 
seated himself to respond to an encore, and he had to arise and bow 
his acknowledgments again before he was allowed to proceed He 
ompelled his hearers to recognize his exalted position among 
artists, and they agree with the opinions of the best critics that Jonas 


has not a superior among American pianists, except perhaps Joseffy 


An unfortunate accident prevented Mr. Jonas from producing the 


{ 





best results in the first number He chosen the seventh sonata 
of Grieg. and when half way through the first movement the pedals 
of the piano became loosened and were rendered useless. Mr. Jonas 
nevertheless made a very creditable rendition under great disad- 
vantages. It should be understood that the loss of the pedals less 
ened by one-half the powers of expression of the piano, and that Mr 


ained phrases 





Jonas was obliged to carry with his hands long sus 
This feat was very difficult, as will be seen when it is remembered 
that Grieg, in common with all composers of the romantic school, wrot« 
his works with a view to the large employment of pedal effects. If 
' 


the really wonderful performance given by Mr. Jonas had been thor 


oughly understood doubtless he would have been greeted with the 
salvos which came to him later, for he almost succeeded in covering 
up the mechanical weakness of his crippled piano 

Aside from a brilliant technic and a super-exquisite touch, Mr 
Jonas’ playing is characterized by intelligent feeling. This is well 
illustrated in his use of the embellishments which he always works 
in nicely with the principal theme, at the same time never failing to 
make them strictly subsidiary. By a touch, an emphasis on the 
right tone he accents his reading. Therefore his interpretation of 
ideas is clearer to lay students of music than would be that of pianists 
of lesser merit. In this respect he was particularly happy in his 
Chopin and Moszkowski suite, while the twelfth rhapsodie of Liszt 
afforded him opportunity to display his magnificent technic The 
Telegraph, Kalamazoo, Mich 

Leo Stern Played.—Mr. Leo Stern, the famous ’cellist, 
played on February 1 at a musicale given at the residence 
of Mrs. Brice, in Washington. The artist distinguished 
himself by his brilliant and finished performance, and easily 
won a host of artistic admirers among the élite of the 
United States capital. The following notice of his playing, 
is clipped from the Washington Pos/ of February 2 

One of the chief features of the afternoon, and certainly a rare 
musical treat, were the} exquisite selections upon the violoncello as 
played by that great ‘cellist, Leo Stern. Mr. Stern's professional ca- 
reer dates from 1888. He first appeared in this country with Madame 


Pattiin concert. He is a frequent visitor at Osborne, Balmoral and 


Windsor and is a great favorite of Her Majesty, she having affirmed 
that she prefers his ‘cello playing to any other musi He has als 
played before Emperor William and the German court. His Paris 
concerts in the association of great artists have also become cele- 
brated he instrument used by this ‘cellist yesterday was pre 
sented to him by a group of admirers, of which Lord Amherst, of 
Hackr 


1s 


was the moving spirit. This 'cello is the largest Stradi 








n existence. It is dated upon the silver plate 1684, and is 
wn asthe “General Kyd” Stradivarius 


Mr. Stern is bound to make a distinguished success in 





this country 


Carreno Dates.—Messrs. R. E. Johnston & Co., the sole 
managers of Carrefio, have arranged the following dates 
February 22 . Philadelphia, Pa 


as 


3 Washington, D. C 
24.. , . Baltimore, Md 
25 Met. Op. House, N. Y. city 
26 Brooklyn, N. Y 

‘ Cincinnati, Ohio 





‘. Chicago, III 
5 Oberlin, Ohio 
6 . . Detroit, Mich. (return 
s Toledo, Ohio. 
10 . Providence, R. I 
11 .. Brooklyn, N. Y 
13 - Boston, Mass 
15 Wheeling, W. Va 
16 Columbus, Ohio 
18 3altimore, Md. (return) 
19 . Philadelphia, Pa 
20 ; Boston, Mass., second recital 
22 and 23 Montreal 
24 3oston, Mass 
26 Toronto, Canada 
29 Washington, D. C, (return) 
31 Albany, N. Y 
April 2 and 3 , New York Symphony Society 
ee R Hartford, Conn 
6 Worcester, Mass 
Fas Springfield, Mass 
8 New York city, recital 
i) Pittsburg, Pa 








Negotiations are now pending for two more in Brooklyn, 
Richmond, Va.; Charleston, S. C.; Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Louisville, Ky. ; Cleveland, return date in Cincinnati, 
Chicago, two more; Milwaukee return date, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Omaha and Kansas City. 

California is clamoring for her, and if satisfactory arrange- 
ments are made with the Coast she will play five dates in 
Portland 
Helena, Butte, Salt Lake City and Denver 

Piano Recital of Miss Adele Lewing.—Miss Adele 

Ps 


ala- 


Texas, nine in California, Tacoma, Seattle, 


Lewing gave a most successful piano recital at the 
tine, Newburgh, N. Y., on Saturday afternoon, February 
13. The following are from the local press 

The piano recital at the Palatine Hotel Saturday afternoon was a 
very pleasant affair, and appreciated by the music loving people of 


Newburgh. Fraulein Lewing d 


oes not come forth as one self-reliant, 


conscious of her own strength and power, to capture her audience 
with the dash of her execution; but, more like one w realizes the 


infinite beauties of music and shrinks to attempt their portrayal 





Though the delicacy of her touch showed the der womanly 


nature, and the coloring of her music, which required no great str 


of the imagination to appear almost visible, proved her possession of 
the soul of an artist ; yet how few of those present who sipped, rather 


than heard, her playing had any lequate idea of the immense 





amount of practice and intense application required to give her the 





power to cast, with one sweep of the hand, the most delicate shades, 


i her 


and pour out of the tips of her fingers the emotions that stirre 
breast 


She approached the piano as though she was entering a sacred 





realm. Her first number was from Beethoven; then came selections 
from Schumann, Schumann-Liszt, Leschetizky, Raff, Wagner-Liszt 
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Schubert-Liszt, Adele Lewing, and last, Chopin's op. 33, to whi 
she gave a most artist nterpretation, combining rich coloring 
beautiful expression and brilliant execution, in which the fingering 


was marvelous 


The last notes had hardly died away when the applause brok¢ 
forth. The victory had been won. We doubt if those who heard het 
will ever forget her Nature has wonderfully endowed her Nature 
has given her a woman's heart and an artist's sou Newburgh J ele 


gram, Newburgh, N. V., February 14, 18% 


The piano recital by Fraulein Lewing at the Palatine on Saturday 



































afternoon was largely attended by a select and appreciative aud 

ence, who expressed themselves as gt l with her por 

trayals of the old masters, as well as o* th masters rhe 
audience showed ¢ rappreciation of her own beautifu 
compositions, Meditation, and The Old French Dance, a quaint and 
taking air, by their hearty applaus« 

Fraulein Lewing plays with the freedom and breadth of style that 
show true pianist nstinct,and she possesses also the s« fa 
genius, with wt mere techr al facility goes fi thing 

She played « 1core a canzonetta of her own composition, that 
seemed like « adieu Fraulein Lewing was the recipient of 
some very be wers hope t ear her soon again 

A fine Steinway neert gran ano was used this casior 
Vewburgh Daily Ne Vewhbé V. } February 15, 1897 

A representative Newburgh audience assembled in the dining ro 
at the Palatine on Satur lay afterne OI to listen to a pian recita DV 
Fraulein Adele Lewing, a distinguist anisc and composer The 
room was we led when Fraulein Lewing made her appearance 
escorted by Prof. W am Wadsw s troduced her to the 
audier way £ 1 piat a ee placed up platform 
where Lewing early « blished he ght to the title of 
virtuoso 

Fraulein Lewing commanded the favor of her audience before the 
conclusion of her first number, and gave evidence of remarkable 
proficiency as a pianist Every select was greeted with hearty 
applause. A beautiful bouquet was presented her at the nclusion of 
her opening num 

Her work was given with dignity, and bore evidence of wonderfu 
conception and versatility The selections that were most in favor 
with the audience were het wn mpositions, two numbers, her 
Meditation being a part arly delig gen 

Chopin's Berceuse was given a masterly rendition, an l was greeted 
with salvos of applause Vewburgh Daily Journal, Newburgh, N. } 
February 15, 189 

A piano recital by Fraulein Adele Lewing is in progress at the 
arlors of the Palatine Hotel this afterr I he program is one of 

gh excellence, in gas es 1 f tl est composit 
Fraulein Lewing is a pianis he ghest anding and her rer 
lition « he r n be hat f he ‘ ar t fa t gratify 
the aud e that was ass I e the Register sed its 
report The Steinway piar s used ex sively at these ecitals 


Vewburgh Daily Register, February B, 1895 
Sherwood.—The following are recent press notices of 


the pianist, William H. Sherwood 
































nu al events of an exceptionally high order 
ne was the appearance of William H. Sher 
ast | lay ¢ t the other the gar 
r M. Wild at the new memoria h I 
ever It is not needful to say a great dea 
regarding Sherwood's playing, for when an artist has won the recog 
nition fa f e greatest critics of the country and made for 
himsel 1ame that will e on after his generation has gone, there 
s little new to be said in his praise His program wasa very heavy 
ne, such a one as ste 1 Ww 1 dare attempt The 
great pianist is w € S east xecution, brilliancy and 
strength of t« f es ncey n hness and vividness 
f g. H Arve $ s, tre " tr have t di 
erte n $s 4 s and sy 
s st ler e« € + y g 4 1 } th 
t at c 4 lier t and eT ra t t KC : ther 
kind before ig. Byt ging entertainers 
mited pleasure to their friends ar n h to advance the ilt 
vation of the ty and esta - ere a gt isical standard TA 
Weekly Outlook, Davenport, /a,, January 16, 189 
The Sherw 1 re ta esterday, g er nder the suspices of the 
Musicaland I 1 ( vas Ww attended by the mos tured 
pe ple , the \ I a li¢ isiste 1 hiefl f adie wt 
seemed delighted w the t s n be and wave the great ar 
" wl h he sponded gene V The | an 
ge and \ n nbers was a 
Sherw d, Id p. 2, a dainty sketch 
‘ # 1 Ss e fugue,in D, by G int 
La Campanella I e Be en $ ata, C ma 3 
Ww « exe ‘ V i ve and flast br art y 4 
naste 
She seems n Ww lerful de acy a feathery 
N st lrama t 
rhe exquisite € Ss f « pin p. 57, was interpreted wit 
press ind a e beauty of p ect te t The Moment Mus 
a f Moszkowski was als lelightf v giver With. bot esc 
mpositions the p ok some berties as to temp The 
Witches’ Dance, t MacDowe s one f the a st's most | lia 
n mbers 
Probably eof the most pleasing number and received a wa 
€ e, was es vert-I S ée de Vienne, No. 6 One | 
ilmost fancy he hea the strains of music floating to! from the 
rilliantly lighted ba so perfectly was the ision of distance 
preserved ts exe 
The Beet! en s t was r ate, as it ily appreciat 
ecause ss f The th e is na 
tractive ne and is t ry ated please any ept the n 
a lent er t ©. at naste 
rhe re al was en le ea ) of the M ala t 
ary ¢ t \ wat a nw re y e very neg 
mus a s the 7 mimer a 7] A’y 
February 6, 130 
Das Sherw 1 ¢ ce \ Veransta rR ‘ Da ( 
f Music fand geste Abend er Y. M. ¢ \. Ha r ( 
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statt, welches wegen der Gediegenheit des Programmes und der 
brillianten Ausftihrung als ein musikalisches Greignisz bezeichnet 
werden kann. Die Hauptnummern waren Herr William H. Sher- 
wood von Chicago zugetheilt. Dieser Herr erfreut sich des benei- 
denswerthen Namens, der beste Pianist Amerikas zu sein, und feine 
gestrigen Leistungen rechtfertigten diesen Ruf 

Er in Meister der Technic und ein verstaéndniszvoller Inter- 
pretator 


} 
Beethoven, Schumann, Schubert, Liszt, und von ihm selbst. Der 


seel 





r Meister. Sein Programm umfaszte Compositionen von 





ihm von dem Auditorium gezollte enthusiastisch Beifall war wohl 
verdient 

Die Fraulein Viola und Louie Butz, von der Fakultaét der Dayton 
College of Musik, denen das Publikum die Anwesenheit des renom- 
mirten Kiinstlers verdankte, hatten ebenfalls ein paar Nummern des 





Programms tibernommen 

Die beiden Damen, in hiesiger Stadt riihmlichst bekannt, lieszen 
sich in mehreren entztickenden Soli vernehmen und trugen wesent- 
lich zum Genusse des Abends bei 

Herr Clarence Butz, ebenfalls Mitglied der Fakult&t, produzirte 
sich auf der Violine und gab ben Meisterwerken eines Vieuxtemps 





he Interpretation 

r-t war als Ganzes ein seltener Kunstgenusz und 
hatte erf cher Weisa ein zahlreiches und kunstverstandiges 
Publikum.—Davéon Volkszettung, Dayton, Ohio, February 5, 189% 


eine vorz 


Das Ce 


Much had been said and much more expected of Mr. William H 
Sherwood, the eminent pianist from Chicago, who appeared here 
last evening in the Association Hall under the auspices of the 
Dayton College of Music, and who was greeted by a very large and 
cultured audience. What had been said was proven, and the ex- 
pectations of even the most fastidious were fully realized in the mag- 
nificent performance of Mr. Sherwood. He was well received and 
his playing greatly appreciated. The first number on the program, 
which usually is an ungrateful one, awakened much enthusiasm, and 
the player was obliged to come before the audience twice to bow 
acknowledgment to the warm applause which greeted him. Each 
successive number wasreceived with enthusiasm, and although the 
program was a long one—it was near 11 o’clock when the last number 
was given—it seemed to many in the audience all too short 

Mr. Sherwood proved his right to the title of America’s greatest 
pianist by his masterly interpretation of the different works selected, 
especially the Waldstein sonata of Beethoven and the Schumann 


number. His technic 1s wonderful and he plays with very good 


taste. His isa highly artistic temperament and his playing is marked 
with much expression and fire. He is at home in the heavy as well 
as the light music, and the enthusiasm which his playing awakened 


was well deserved 
An .nteresting feature of the piano numbers was Mr. Sherwood’'s 
playing of two of his own compositions, the one an exquisite idylle 
and the other a very bright gypsy dance. Asa compliment to com- 
poser and player these numbers were warmly applauded. Should 
Mr. Sherwood return to Dayton he may be sure of a hearty welcome 
The Evening News, Dayton, Ohio, February 5. 


The Music Students’ Club gave its friends the opportunity and 
privilege of listening to a recital in Library Hall last evening by 
William H. Sherwood, who would need no introduction had he never 
iar in 





been in Davenport before. His name and his fame are famil 





every musical home and city, and they appealed to the people of 


Davenport to such an extent that there was scarcely a vacant seat 


l opened.— 7he Morning Democrat, Daven- 


in the hall when the recital 
fort, Ja., January 9 

Gone to Washington.—Miss Lillie d’ Angelo Bergh has 
gone to Washington to attend the Congress of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, at which she has been in- 
vited to sing by the Washington Committee of Arrange- 
ments. Miss Bergh 1s to be the guest of Chief Engineer of 
the Navy Daniel P. McCartney and Mrs. McCartney, at 
1704 Nineteenth street. 

Heinrich Meyn.—The popular baritone, Heinrich Meyn, 
sang with great success in Baltimore on February 16 with 
the Oratorio Society in Mendelsohn’s St. Paul. On Febru- 
ary 15 Mr. Meyn achieved another pronounced success in 
Syracuse, where he sang at Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
concert. Mr. Meyn is engaged to sing again in Syracuse in 
the near future. This excellent baritone is very busy and 
is steadily growing in popular favor. The following are 
among recent press notices gained by Mr. Meyn 

The same may be said of Mr. Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, who was 
called upon to supply the place of Dr. Dufft, who was announced to 


be sick. Mr. Meyn hasa good method in singing. He gave all his 


music very effectively.—ABaltimore American, February 12 


Associated with Madame Zeisler in the concert was Heinrich 
Meyn, a baritone of German antecedents. A singer must needs pos- 
sess exceptional gifts to enable him to shine beside this pianist, and 
that he succeeded so well as he did in interesting the audience is no 
small compliment to him. His voice is remarkable neither for vol- 
ume nor quality of tone, but his musical instincts are good and his 
singing affords considerable pleasure. Like Barty in the Martians, 
he sings the simpler songs with more effect than when he attempts the 
rt Besides the rather banal Toreador's song, from Carmen, 





’ s wholly unfitted in voice and style, and a group by 
Schumann, he sang a composition by Prof. Ernst Held, of this city. 
entitled The Spectre of the Flying Dutchman, based on motives 
from Wagner's Flying Dutchman; Chopin’s Funeral March, The 
Calm Sea, of Mendelssohn, and Stephen Adams’ Adieu, Marie, and a 
Madrigal by Victor Harris.—Syracuse Courier, February 16, 1897 





Heinrich Meyn made a most favorable impression and was ac- 
corded numerous encores. His voice is a baritone of excellent 
quality, carefully cultivated, strong in the lower register and some- 
what throaty inthe upper. The Toreador song, from Carmen, was 
given with great spirit and much dramatic expression, and after the 
three Schumann songs, which were delightfully rendered, Herr 
Meyn was forced to respond to a double encore 

A pleasing feature of the evening was Herr Meyn’s performance of 
rhe Spectre of the Flying Dutchman, a dramatic song by Prof 
Ernst Held, based upon Wagnerian themes.—Syracuse Standard, 


hebruary 


The vocalist of the evening was Heinrich Me vn, baritone, of New 





York. The enthusiastic encores accorded this artistic singer fully 
demonstrated the audience's keen appreciation of his abilities. Mr 


Meyn’'s program contained the following songs: Toreador’s song, 
from Carmen, Bizet; Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn, Der Himmel 
Hat Eine Thraene Geweint, Widmung, Schumann. For encore Mr. 
Meyn sang The Spectre of the Flying Dutchman, a new song, com- 
posed recently by Prof. Ernst Held, of this city, and Victor Harris’ | 
Madrigal,—Syracuse Post, February | 


Brooklyn Arion Concert. 


N Sunday night the Arion Society gave its sec- 
ond large concert. Under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Claassen this society is at an enviable degree of perfection, 
all of the voices blending and moving with that surety 
which comes of frequent and careful rehearsal. Their 
numbers were well given and enthusiastically received. 
The soloists were Messrs. Henry Schmitt, Hermann Diet- 
mann and Franz Louis Berger. Mr. Schmitt played the 
Ballade and Polonaise of Vieuxtemps with that ease, finish 
and execution that can only come from an artist. That Mr. 
Schmitt does not lack in magnetism was made apparent 
from his reception. Mr. Dietmann sang two beautiful 
songs by Mr. Claasen, whose German ballads stand easily 
with any of the day. Mr. Dietmann is so artistic in the 
handling of that exquisite voice that one cannot fail to be 
struck by the poetic, sincere artist behind it. Mr. Franz 
Louis Berger is also a singer with a very agreeable tenor, 
which he uses well. He sang Friihlingsglaube, of Schu- 
bert, and Wanderlied, of Schumann, tastefully and to the 
extreme pleasure of his audience. He also sang Die All- 
macht with the society. Mrs. Marie sang a soprano obligato 
to the female chorus of the society, whose work is marked 
with the same hand that leads the male choruses sosuccess- 
fully. Mr. John Schildge, the esteemed president of the 
Arion, sang the baritone solo in the chorus Unter der Linde, 
by H. Bruschweiler, which as a composition was of less 
value to me than the rest of the program. 
Among the guests were several delegations from the 
prominent clubs of New York and the well-known peda- 
gogue and artist Herr Xaver Scharwenka and his estima- 


ble wife. The concert was a huge success. 


Here and There. 
817 NEWHALL STREET, MILWAUKEE, Wis., | 
February 8, 1897 ‘ 
HERE is a defunct (thank God!) music school 
here whose alumni assemble every now and then to 
keep up the flow of soul; they play movements from Bee- 
thoven's sonatas, Du Bist die Ruh (with a vicious display of 
lean muscles and breaking piano strings), and altogether they 
have a real sweet time. Then they read essays. I subjoin 
here a few titles of these same effusions: The Pleasing in 
Sensation, The Satisfactory in Contemplation, The Beauti- 
ful in Spiritual Perception, The Perception of the Beautiful 
One, of the Hightest Faculties of the Soul. Shades of im- 
mortal Pickwick and sane English ! whither hath flown, if 
they have possessed such an article, useful to have around 
the house on rainy days, their transcendental unity of ap- 
perception? Oh, heart-searching maudlinality! Visions of 
these mediocre, half-done folk getting up, bowing and read- 
ing the above essays, proves too much for my risibility 
What an appalling amount of drivel is talked and written 
in the name of Art! 

It is an undeniable fact that the living truth clothes itself 
in the simplest garb. The man that has anything to say 
says it in the most direct manner compatible with ele- 
gance. Nothing could be more simple than the language 
used by Fichte and Kant to express their complex ideas— 
it is their ideas which confuse, never their language. It 
takes the quality of gray matter which rattles the lonely 
idea around among the waterways of the brain, like a pea in 
its pod, to evolve such titles of essays, which, are to music 
and literature what bilge water is to Johannesburger. Were 
these appalling titles from the minds of some deeply learned, 
analytical German professor of philosophy one would be 
more respectful; as it is, it is simply ludicrous unto the grue- 
some. If the young woman saw The Pleasing in Sensa- 
tion lying around loose in her back-yard she would in all 
probability die; or if the youth on a dark night ran up 
against The Satisfactory in Contemplation, he would yearn 
aloud for his mamma, and drain at a draught a ‘‘ bracer’ 
of Mellin’s food. O tempora! O motes! Pickwickorum! 

How sick the whole world is of these strained efforts 
made by critics and trash musicians to appear erudite, 
keen, philosophical; of the old stock in trade of the critics 
who use the words crude, tender, soul, poetry, &c., ina 
general meaningless way which necessitates no minute 
criticism. They condemn a composition with the word 
crude, but seldom point out where the crudity lies. 

When last I took vocal lessons my teacher (?) copied out 
for my benefit, regardless of the fact that I had been over 
all that ground about—well, thirty years ago, some breath- 
ing exercises given her by Shakspeare. 

Here is one admonition, so lucid: ‘‘ The vocal cords 
should be balanced in looseness, the edges mo¢ jammed to- 
gether, but dropping z# reposing on the breath.” Allright, 
Willie, I will not jam! Isn't that intelligent advice to give 
to a pupil? I heartily recommend all aspirants for vocal 
honors to go to London and pay Shakspeare a guinea a les- 
son to learn how to trill while standing upon one’s head 
and to learn the art of non-jamming. This teacher of mine 
had a gift for phonetic (it must be that) spelling, for here 
we find the words, controle, speach, and breathe for 
breath. 1 used frequently to wonder whether there was no 
teacher in Europe to teach her how to sustain a long, even 


ah! while engaged in using a manicure set, Vain specula- 


tion; the market was ever disappointing, for the stock of 
grimy hands and nails remained dull, which is a most un- 
satisfactory market to work asystem on, for this stock often 
fluctuated from a rich brown to a deep black, these ‘* whip- 
saw” markets being dangerous to work a system on, espe- 
cially the digestive system, for the loss might become too 
great and scare the timid speculator out of the deal. We've 
all kinds of stock here among our teachers; in consequence 
we never know whether to purchase a ‘“‘ put” or a ‘‘call”’; 
we are bound to lose either way. 

Nowadays we demand that if a man has anything to say 
to us, that he must say it in the best, briefest form. One 
reason why many people view Browning with suspicion is 
that the small grain of truth in each of his poems is often 
so buried beneath vague, wandering, almost meaningless 
combinations of words, that one frequently throws the 
byok from one sure that the author was conscious of the 
fact that he had nothing to say to the world, consequently 
he disguised this as much as possible by adopting his pecu- 
liar style. It is the same in much modern music. The 
composer conceives a fragment of a melody, he then 
takes it and rings every conceivable change with it, buries 
it beneath complex harmonies, uses his counterpoint and 
finally turns over tothe art world a very difficult, dreary, 
long drawn out creation, with nothing to recommend it 
but its complexity; in that it is on a par with a puzzle, both 
having its same razson d’étre. The little idea which, had 
it been dealt with simply, honestly, would have come to us 
as a short song or an étude. 

The trouble with most of the would-be composers is that 
their ideas are small, few and far between, while their 
technical knowledge is great ; if they did not use thei1 
chance thought to the utmost they would never create an 
echo in the world. Goethe had no need for using such 


abominable tricks, his ideas were so innate that they 


uttered themselves. It is only the quacks, the earth- 
worms, worshippers of the world spirit, that seek to dis 
guise their mediocrity by obscurity. It is never the fault 
with them of * Brevis esse laboro, obscurus fi It is 
also true that the majority of the surviving works of the 
great masters are those which have scarcely a superfluous 


note, and so great and pure was the original inspiration 


that padding or propping was undreamed of 


What this country needs, especially our ‘‘ prurient prude, 
the press, is unlimited bullying and ridicule. Our country 
and our press have beautiful records behind them; our ar- 
tists are only waiting to rise up and call them « ed fo 


t 
the life they have been com pe lled to live—a life of dis« 
agement, misery, penury and despair, added to by al 
asses who at a crucial time rise up to protect the wrong ot 
a portion of the evil which is the direct cause of all this 

Good folk, swallow a ramrod. A strong spine is a com 
fortable thing to have these day Ss Eat sand and try tocast 


some new-found strength on the side of your countrymen 





We want no more foreigners, either as pauper or musica 
emigrants. If you wish to criticise something, just turn 
your keen eyes upon the publishers of this country. Study 
their tactics for a while and you will there find a most 
satistactory place to register a kick Get the lists of the 
songs they publish because they bring in money. They 
absolutely exclude good American music from our market 

music that would create an appetite for itself all over our 
land and would pay the publishers much better in the end 


than the trash they now deluge us with 
Do not give one little atom of aid tothese foreigners, who 


only laugh at you for your pains, and will not send you, I 


assure you, their autograph by way of thanks, so don't ex- 


pect it. If you wish to hear these people, go to Europe 
when we have driven them there; goto some third rate 


theatre, pay your dollar (not five or ten) and feast your 
eyes and ears upon them, but while here content yourselves 
with American artists, who will soon give us American 
music. 

We will give to the world, if you assist at its birth, the 
grandest, sweetest art epoch it has ever known—melodi 
dramatic, intense, scholarly, but free from the sickening 
affectation so often the foundation of the standard works 
Our music and art will be wholesome, not degenerate ; 
natural and pure, you will nowhere in it be able to fine 
Sudermanisms, Zolaisms, Ibsenisms, Sardouisms, for we 
are not that kind of people, thank God; we leave that for 
effete Europe. Create a demand for American music; forced 
these publishers to give it to us, and one-half of our diffi- 
culty will be overcome; for our music will naturally re- 
quire for its best rendition American artists. 

We are praying fervently for the life and success of 
American art and artists, for it is by far the most important 
issue of the day. As for the darkness our art life has been 
buried in, the obstacles it has had to overcome—obstacles, 
to make it tenfold worse, which our own country-people 
have placed in its way; the insults and indignities to which 
it has been subjected by a mob of plebeian foreigners, why 
we hope and know that, although it is far from secure yet, 
that complete triumph over all its difficulties will be its 
reward soon. These obstac les will but serve to strengthen 
and deepen our ‘beautiful life when it does burst into 
being. Py 

As for those who are assisting to the best of their ability 
the efforts of Tur Musica, Courter, I can simply say, 
‘‘Haec olim meminisse jurabit.” 

EMILY GRANT VON TETZEL, 
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cured by listening to music while eating. Music relieves 
worriment of every kind and precludes the possibility of 
nervous indigestion. Salpierre made himself famous in 
1847 with his hospital for the insane. He had a band of 
music stationed in the main hallway of his hospital and had 
it play at frequent intervals. In this way the brain of the 
insane man was kept from drawing on its exhausted supply 
of gray matter, the result being many of the patients recov- 
ered. I thoroughly believe in the ‘music cure,’ and am 
confident in time it will completely revolutionize the treat- 
ment of disease." — Hoston Transcript. 


Josephine S. Jacoby’s Success. 

b & E criticisms on the singing of Mrs. Jacoby 

have always been uniformly and unanimously favor- 
able. In the various concerts and other performances in 
which she has appeared she always created favorable im- 
pressions and her singing always evoked praise. The fol- 
lowing criticisms on the concert of the Orange Mendelssohn 
Union February 15 are of particular interest: 

The contralto soloist, Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, rendered her parts 
with a full, rich, charming voice. Maurice Kaufmann, the youthful 
violinist, handled the bow with such fine taste and precision that he 
was encored again and again. One of the notable numbers of the 
program was the Spinning Song, rendered by a chorus of ladies’ 
voices with great spirit and effect. Frank Sealy, the accompanist, 
was a thorough success, as always. 

All the choruses were rendered without piano accompaniment. 
The opening number was a chorus, Night Witchery, A. M. Storch, 
and was finely effective. Mrs. Jacoby’s contralto solo, aria, Ah, 
Rendimi, Francesco Rossi, from the opera Mitrane, was encored, 
Mr. Kaufmann’s first appearance was in a violin solo fantasia, Faust, 
Wieniawski. In answer to a storm of applause he gave Chopin's 
beautiful Nocturne. Then Mrs. Jacoby sang The Dewdrops Fall, 
Spicker, and Love Song, Buente. A lively encore resulted in the 
repetition by her, charmingly, of the last verse of the Love Song. 

After an intermission the full chorus sang, with fine expression, 
Daybreak in the Woods, Koellner. Four times was Mr. Kaufmann 
called out to respond to an encore after his wondrously excellent 
rendition on the violin of Dubay’s Czardas. Then came Wagner's 
great Spinning Song, beautifully rendered by a chorus of ladies’ 
voices. In a clear voice, marvelously rich in the lower notes, Mrs 
Jacoby sang Meyer-Helmund’s Nun Bist Du Mein, followed by the 
chorus in Dudley Buck's Robin Adair, the last number on the pro- 
gram.— Newark Daily Advertiser, February 16. 

The second private concert of the season by the Orange Mendels- 
sohn Union was given in Orange Music Hall last night. The chorus 
was assisted by Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, contralto, and Maurice 
Kaufmann, violinist. The conductor, Johannes Werschinger, accom- 
panied the soloists, and Frank L. Sealy the chorus. The latter was 
heard in Night Witchery, Storch ; Daybreak in the Woods, Koellner 
Love Song, Buente, and Robin Adair, Dudley Buck, all sung a ca- 
pella. The Spinning Song from the Flying Dutchman, Wagncr, was 
rendered, accompanied by the women’s voices, in an exquisite man- 
ner. Mrs. Jacoby's full, rich voice was heard to advantage in the 
aria Ah, Rendimi, Rossi, and Nun Bist Du Mein, Meyer, each of which 
was encored. Maurice Kofmann, in his two selections—a fantasia, 
Faust, Wieniawski, and Czardas, Munday —captured the audience, and 
he had to respond to an encore for each number. The chorus also 
sang, unaccompanied, The Dewdrops Fall, Spicker, the solo part 
being taken by Mrs. Jacoby. The union showed a decided improve- 
ment over the last concert, which was the first given under the direc- 
tion of the new conductor. The final concert will be given April 26. 
—Newark Evening News, February 16. 


The vocal soloist of this concert was Mrs. Josephine S. Jacoby, of 
Brooklyn, contralto. Mrs. Jacoby sings well. She possesses a rich, 
true contralto voice, with those good lower tones which in a con- 
tralto or bass always appeal effectively to an audience. Her voice 
is even throughout, the upper tones being very good and partaking 
sufficiently of the mezzo quality to make them very pleasant. She 
enunciates well, a quality that in any singer would make one for- 
ive other faults, if such there were. 

Withal she is a beautiful woman of the brunette type. Her first 
number, from an opera two and a half centuries old, would have been 
more interesting ina historical song recital than in a scheme like 
that of Monday's concert, and did not give the singer an opportunity 
to display her best abilities. Nevertheless the audience manifested 
genuine pleasure with her work, and would have been glad to hear 
her again. Her second number was likewise not a particularly for- 
tunate selection, although she sang it with rare taste and so much to 
the liking of her hearers that she was enthusiastically recalled, when 
she sang a sweet ballad by R. MacDonald, Blue Bell, also manifestly 
pleasing to all.—_Orange Chronicle, February 2, 18%. 





Mrs. Jacoby has a very rich and pure contralto voice, and sings in 
a delightful style. She has been well trained, and well deserved the 
two recalls she received. After her first number she added Where 
Blooms the Rose, by Clayton Johns, and after the second Blue Bells, 
by R. MacDonaid.—Newark Sunday Call, February 21. 


‘Emil Liebling.—Mr. Emil Liebling will continue lessons 
during the summer months, June, July and August, 1897. 
Address Kimball Hall, Chicago. 

F JR SALE—One of the finest Violoncellos in this coun- 
try. Address Oprortuniry, THe Musica, Courter, 
Union square West, New York. 
ANTED—Position as accompanist and to coach sing- 
ers in the studio of a vocal teacher. Applicant is a 
young lady who has had experience. Address Miss A. B. 
X., care THe Musica Courter, New York. 
MATI VIOLINS—Two genuine Amati violins—one 
Hieronimus and tne other Nicolas—for sale. Ad- 
dress genuine letters only to ‘‘ Violin,” care of this paper. 
They are the property of an artist, not of a collector or 
dealer. 
PURCHASER.—A conservatory director of unusual 
experience, reputation, ability and pecuniary means 
would purchase or lease a well-organized institution in the 
United States. Partnership or salary might be accepted. 
Address. Responsibility, care of this paper, 


Correspondence. 








SYRACUSE. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., February 5, 1897. 

T the second concert given by the Beethoven Trio Club, 
January 25, the Goldmark trio in E minor, op. 33, and one by 
Rubinstein in B flat, op. 52, were played by Dr. Parker, pianist ; 
Messrs. Becker and Winkler, violinist and cellist, respectively, in 
their usual conscientious manner. These concerts have for the past 
two seasons been very successful from an artistic as well as financial 
standpoint. Mr. Winkler played the first movement of the Golter- 
mann concerto for 'cello with careful attention to details. The vocal- 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| P 
Mr. Marsh, had charge of the comedy part and did their best with it 


| Mr. Selden E. Marvin, Jr., was most successful as Gerain?. 


ist on this occasion was Mrs. David K. McCarthy. She has an excel- | 
lent contralto, which has been carefully developed under the direction | 


of Miss Uni Lund, of the College of Fine Arts. Her principal selection 


was the aria from Samson and Delilah, by Saint-Saéns. The next | 


concert occurs March 8. 

At the Crouse College of Fine Arts a faculty concert was given 
last Monday night. It drew a large audience. Miss Lund sang, 
and Professors Hyatt, Baerwald and Frey performed original com- 
positions, which were of considerable merit. 

Dr. George A. Parker played Mendelssohn's overture to the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream on the magnificent organ, and Professor 
Becker gave several violin numbers. The concert was given for the 
benefit of Miss Guibault, and I presume that a good sum was realized. 

On February 15 we are to have Fannie Bloomfieid Zeisler, and on 
the 18th we may hear Nordica. HENRY W. DAVIs. 


> 


LOUISVILLE. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., February 1, 1897. 
HE third of the Smith & Nixon series of concerts gave 
Carlotta Desvignes an opportunity of sharing honors with 
Camilla Urso. Mr. Edwin Douglas was the tenorand Mr. Wesly a 
most excellent accompanist. Madame Urso’s first number, Grand 
Caprice de Concert, by Guignon, was gloriously played. Her breadth 
and sonority of tone thrilled, while her marvelous technic en- 
chanted. Miss Desvignes is elegant in pose and manages her fine 
voice most skillfully. 

Sieveking, with his magnetic hand, healthy, normal mind and won- 
derful interpretation, came, conquered, and is coming again in afew 
weeks. We have heard many pianists here this season, and although 
Sieveking’s “ hand” has been largely talked of, it must be confessed 
that after hearing his interpretations one is inclined to believe that 
each finger is an intelligent individual and not a single digit among 
others. 

The Louisville Quintet Club gave a most interesting program for 
the second concert of the season. The beautiful Schuett trio for 
piano, violin and ‘cello, the famous Schumann quintet, op. 44, and the 
quartet for strings by Smetana made up the program. This last 
number created great interest at the open rehearsal, the title, Aus 
Meinen Leben, furnishing food for the imagination. After a careful 
following of this autobiography one is not surprised to learn that the 
composer died insane. 

Miss Ellen Pierce, soprano, and Miss Mary Farrar, pianist, gave a 
recital to their pupils and friends recently. Miss Farrar is a pupil of 
Jean Paul Nicodé, and plays with clean technic and clear ideas. 
Miss Pierce is the soloist at Warren Memorial Presbyterian Church, 
and has a pure voice and musical temperament. 
was a choice one. 

The American Lady Orchestra, under the direction of Mrs. Cronk- 
right, is filling a four weeks’ engagement at the Temple Theatre in 
connection with the Ralph E. Cummings stock company. This or- 
ganization of women is one of few of its kind in America, and 
has successfully toured the larger, cities of the country. Most of 
the players are first-class soloists, so not the least unique feature is 
the harmony that prevails among them. 

The Musical Literary Club has turned over a new leaf, elected new 
members, and is meeting regularly in the handsome music room of 
Mrs. John Atherton. 

Mr. Sherwood is the first artist brought on by the club, and he isto 
play on February 5. 

Mrs. Katherine Whipple Dobbs has been engaged at Temple Adas 
Israel for 1897. Mrs. Dobbs has a mezzo voice of lovely quality and 
sings with artistic finish. She has for a number of years had charge 
of the choir at the Broadway Baptist Church and resigned only in 
favor of a better offer. 

The Louisville Military Band, with Theodore Becker for director, 
will have Mrs. Bertha Stege Milliken for a soloist at their concert 
this month. Mrs. Milliken studied with Stockhausen and has a 
brilliant soprano voice. The band concerts are a matter of pride to 
this city and the programs are arranged so as to satisfy all classes 
of music lovers. MARGARET MARY BELL. 

+ 


TROY. 


Troy, N. Y., February 5, 1897. 

Gone Albany amateurs came to Troy last Monday presum- 

ably totry a presentation of amateur opera before a cold-blooded 
audience. It might be added that the same company appeared in its na- 
tive town three nights, and a matinée last week with great success, but 
knowing that amateurs are always well received by their own towns- 
people, they bravely decided to try Troy for an unbiassed criti- 
cism. 

The work was down on the program as The Original Romantic 
Comedy Opera, Enid. It isa dramatization of Tennyson's poem of 
the same name and is cleverly constructed by David J. Norton, the 
composer being Charles N. Schneider, a competent but modest Al- 
banian. In its present form it is very doubtful if Enid will ever be a 
success. The title romantic comedy opera is a misnomer, as the 
comedy part is as yet to be discovered. The work would go better 
under the title of The Romantic Opera, and then those expecting 
to enjoy some comedy would not be disappointed. Enid cannot be 
classed as a comic opera nor as grand opera, and it is rather difficult 
to place it. 

The main fault with the presentation in Troy was the orchestra or 
orchestration, opinions being about equally divided, but my own 
opinion is that the trouble was in the orchestration. At times it was 
very enjoyable, but at more times it was very unbearable. Mr. 
Schneider displays his ability as a composer in a marked manner 
throughout the work, particularly in a duet for the soprano and 
tenor, a trio for tenor, baritone and bass and in almost every chorus, 
that at the opening of the third act being especially effective. In the 
presentation in this city the chorus was so large that it could not 
work without falling over one another, and did not cause any favor- 
able comment on account of its acting till the opening chorus in the 


Wm. M. Newton acted and sung well his part of Zdryan. Robt 
Kerr Colville as Limours disclosed a fine bass voice, while Miss Gil- 
more and Miss Graham both proved to be capable actors and excel- 
lent singers. Miss Gilmore assumed the title réle and created a splen- 
did impression, while many in the audience wished that Miss Graham 
had a more portentious part, because of her fine capabilities. The 
part of Ygerne, by Mrs. A. Harry Taylor, was a flat failure. An ex- 
cellent actor is Mr. Marsh, and Trojans would have welcomed him in 
an opera where he could more successfully disclose his talents. One 
cannot well forget Mr. Davis as £dryck, his song in the third act 
proving one of the gems of the evening. 

The Kneisel String Quartet, with Miss Antoinette Szumowska, the 
pianist, are to be here on the J8th, and the Richard Arnold Sextet will 
be with us on the 24th at the Troy Vocal Society Concert. 

J. D. Fitz Gerald, the London baritone, gives a recital on the 25th, 


and that completes our concert list for February 
BEN FRANKLIN 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, January 30, 1897 


A® it was with the first so also was it with the others in 


the too brief season of operatic concerts that closed here 
last Sunday night. At each of the four the house was packed with an 
enthusiastic yet discriminating audience, and Mme. Nordica and the 
other artists who assisted her were accorded cordial and appreciative 
recognition. 
Of Mme. Scalchi even less need be said 
before the American public not to be thoroughly known 
expected, little rough edges are beginning to creep in between her 


She has been too long 
As is to be 


| registers, but she still retains most of the qualities that have made 
| her voice remarkable for so many years. J. C. Dempsey did some 


The program 


third act. Two of the best actors of the company, Miss Graham and | 


admirable work in all the concerts, and his choice of songs enabled 
him to display his method and his mellow, sympathetic baritone 
voice most agreeably. Barron Berthald was, like Nordica, at his 
best in the German music. As Sieg/ried he ably supported her 
Briinnhilde, and the great love duet was a masterly performance. 

In chamber music we are to have some delightful concerts by musi- 
cians who stand in the front rank among the local artists. One, a 
series of four ensemble concerts by Miss Alice Bacon and the Giulio 
Minetti String Quartet; another, a series of three recitals by the 
Heine Trio. The first of the latter was given yesterday, and augurs 
well for the rest. Miss Heine (piano) and her sister Florence (violin 
were heard in New York last season on their way back from Europe 
They have both gained breadth, virility, exquisite tone qualities and 
nuances in their studies abroad, and yesterday their performance 
showed them to be musicianly and scholarly artists. A brother 
Louis (violoncello), completes the trio, and their progam was judicious 
in make up and thoroughly workmanlike in execution 

The slumbering Symphony Oorchestra has at last awakened. A 
guarantee fund has been subscribed by some of the wealthy musica 
laymen of the city, and the orchestra, with Gustav Hinrichs as con- 
its first con 





ductor, and Sigmund Beel as concertmaster, will give 
cert Thursday, February 4, with a Wagner overture, Dvordk’'s 
symphony in D major, op. 6), and Tschaikowsky's March Slav 

Mile. Antoinette Trebelli is announced to appear in concert here 
February 9, assisted by the Symphony Orchestra. Mlle. Antoinette 


belli s said to 


is the daughter of the famous contralto, Mme. Tre 
have a soprano voice on the Ilma di Murska order ; has just arri1 
here on an Australian steamer, and will now tour America, where her 
managers believe she will meet with the success she has enjoyed for 
two years past in Australia and the colonies. Mlle. Trebelli wil 
sing arias from Rossini’s Semiramide, Massenet's Herodiade and 
Délibes’ Lakmé, with a Lied from Grieg’s Peer Gynt, and an Eng 
lish song by Bishop MARIAN MITCHELI 


> 
ALBANY. 
ALBANY, N. Y., February 14, 1897 


M® J. D. FITZGERALD, baritone, of London, gave 
é Female Academy 


ice He was as- 


a most delightful song recital at the 
Monday evening to a large and representative au 
sisted by Mr. Frank J. McDonough, solo pianist and accompanist, and 
Mr. Alfred S. Bendell, violinist The program embraced songs by 
Piccolomini, Dennee, Mattie, Richardson, Sivrai, Behrend, Ma 
scheroni, Neidlinger, Faure, Lover, Moore, Bizet, Hope Temple and 
Mozart. Mr. McDonough played a Concert Valse, by Liebling, and a 
transcription on Alice, by Ascher. Mr. Bendel! played the first two 
movements of the Grieg sonata in F, and Romanze, Sivrai,and Ma 





zourka, by Wieniawski 

The concert was of a high degree of excellence and enjoyable ir 
Mr. Fitzgerald has a beautiful voice and, above al! 
He gave evidence of his versatility by the 





every detail 
an admirable method 
varied character of the program 
gerald’s ballad singing. In this he shows an exquisite art and rare 
appreciation of sentiment. In his bravura songs Mr. Fitzgerald dis 
played a fervor which added to the encomiums he had won for his 


Especially pleasing was Mr. Fitz 


| songs where repose and delicacy were the essential elements. His 


voice is of good range and his phrasing excellent He is an artist of 
ability and one of whom Albanians would like to hear more 
The pianos solos and accompaniments of Mr. McDonough were ex 


cellent. He again demonstrated that he is one of the best pianists of 


this city. He has excellent technic and a proper conception of the 
music in hand ALFRED S. BENDEL! 
> 
TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, Ohio, February &, 189; 


C= HALIR, violinist, and Ffrangcon-Davies, bari- 
tone, assisted by Mrs. Hess-Burr, accompanist, gave a most 
artistic concert in the Auditorium January 11 

Martinus Sieveking, the Dutch pianist, with Mlle. Camille Seygard, 
soprano, and Mrs. Hess-Burr, accompanist, were heard January 21 in 
the Auditorium. Sieveking’s program included among others Bee 
thoven’s sonata, op. 27, No.2, a Moszkowski number and three of his 
own charming compositions, Angelus, Woldklangen and Valse de 


| Concert. 


Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler will play this evening, February 8, in the 
Auditorium. All of the above three concerts are under Miss Hamil- 
ton’s management. 

Tho Nordica Concert Company received a great ovation at the Val- 
entine on the evening of January 12. Nordica was in superb voice, and 
was ably assisted by Mme. Scalchi, contralto; Mr. J. C. Dempsey, 
baritone ; Mr. Barron Berthald, tenor, with Mr. Luckstone as accom- 
panist. 

The Eurydice Club, under the direction of Mrs. Helen Beach- Jones, 
gave its first concert in the Auditorium January 19. 

On January 31a sacred concert was given at the Immaculate Con- 
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ception Church under Mr. J. B. Poulin’s direction, with Mrs. C. L 
Lewis as organist 

The United States West Point Band was at the Valentine Janu- 
ary 24. 


The Toledo Mandolin Club gave a concert February 3 in the 
Auditorium under the leadership of Mr. W. W. Perry. Mrs. Albro 


Blodgett, soprano, was the soloist 

The first concert of the Apollo Club will be held February 16 at 
Pythian Castle, under the direction of Mr. S. R. Gaines. The enter- 
tainment will be more in the nature of a recital to show the improve- 
ment and good work done by the club under its new leader, 
Mr. Gaines 

Miss Eugenia Baldwin gives a pupils’ recital in Currier Hall Feb- 
ruary 12. A ladies’ vocal quartet, but recently organized by Miss 
Baldwin, will assist. 

Mr. C. H. Thompson, the new choirmaster at Trinity Church, is 
just starting an oratorio and choral society, which I trust will be a 
permanent affair B.D. S 


Music in Newark. 
NEWARK, N. J., February 2 
BRIEF résumé of musical events in Newark during the 


189% 


past week includes the concert of the Newark German 
Press Club in the Kruger Auditorium, February 16 

The program was a well arranged one and performed by 
a goodly company of musicians, including Madame Martin- 
Gribbin, soprano; Miss Louise J. Ill, contralto; Mme. 
Jeanne Franko, violinist; Master Hochmann, pianist; M1 
Emil Zeh, tenor; Mr. Aug. Haase, euphonium soloist, and 
the Mendelssohn Quartet. Master Hochmann’s pianistic 
performance was, of course, the evening's event 

He plays like a true disciple of Scharwenka. His per- 
formance was given on the Wissner grand piano, which 
Mrs. D. E. Hervey also used throughout the program as 
accompanist. 

Madame Gribbin was in charming vocal form, singing 
the aria Una Voca Poco Fa, by Rossini, in finished style, 
Miss Ill proved her ability as a dramatic singer in Wagner's 
Senta ballade Mme. Martin-Gribbin and Miss III also 
sang the duet from Verdi's Aida. Madame Franko’'s per- 
formance was an excellent one, as is usual with this artist 


under the direction of Mr. Theodore 








The orchestra was 
Appell 

I'he eighth season concert of the Orpheus Club, of New- 
ark, occurred February 18, and was one of the most suc- 





cessful in the history of the club's existence The tone 
quality was beautiful and the ensemble very good. Mr 
S.A Ward, its conductor, deserves praise for his proficienc y 


1 the capacity he has occupied since the initial performance 
of this club 

The soloists were Miss Lilian Carllsn 
Fri. Leontine Gaertner, violoncellist; Mr. Frank E. Drake, 


if 
If 


t 


1th contralto; 


accompanist Mr. Harry R. Kingsley was down on the 
program as organist, but was too ill toappear. Mr. Drake 





kindly took his place. Mr. Arthur E. Janke was the ac 
companist for Fri. Gaertner 

The last season concert o 
April 29 

A new club, lat 
Lulu A. Potter, cz 
twenty young women who have been diligently rehearsi 
for some time past, gave a very commendable demonst 


f the Orpheus Cleb occurs 


ly formed under the direction of Miss 





led the Garcia Choral Club, composed of 





ny 





a- 
tion of the results of their work in the Sixth Presbyterian 
Church February 18 
The ensemble numbers were Morn-Rise, gavot, by 
Czibulka; My Heart's in the Highlands, by Henschel; The 
Lonely Rose, Hermes, and Franz Abt’s Swing Song T 
young women sang with a nice ty of expression but with no 
real regard to ensemble. This fault, as well as a tendency 
at poor intonation, will be overcome wit 
Miss Potter, who is a pupil of Madame 





h more experience 

Von Klenner, is an 

ambitious young woman who deserves success She con 

ducted, also sang two soprano solos, Love Me Well, by 
y 





Bemberg, and a recitative and aria from Mozart's Figaro 
Miss Eleanor Dambmann, violinist; Mr. Francklyn Wal- 


Mr. Gilbert Ryde, organist, and Miss Schwarz 








lace, tenor 





so anno iS SOLOISTS 


accompanist, 





Miss Dambr avyed Raff's Cavatina and a concerto 
op. 41, No. 2, -onard She created a very favorabl 


impression 

Mr. Wallace’s clear, beautiful voice was heard to fine ad- 
vantage in Cowen’s The Promise of Life; also in My 
Dreams, by Tosti. Mr. Gilbert Ryde did not play 

Mr. Carrol Beckel, the organist of the First Presbyt ria 
Church, who wasin the audience, played at 1e 
notice the overture from William Tell. It was one of the 








finest numbers of the evening 
Maser Linpiey THompson 


Carl Bernhard.—Carl Bernhard sang recently at a musi- 
cale given at the home of Mr. M. Phillips, editor of the 
New York Home /Journa/, with such unqualified success 


that the following flattering notice was published in this 


Ss 
week's edition of the Hlome Journal 








Herr Carl Bernhard, the German orat pera bass-baritone 
has taken a studio in New York, 157 East Forty-seventh street, fo 
the recept Heis indeed generously gifted, having a 

ynice of re ompass flexibi sr ess and purit 
His enunciati ts thorough production of cons 





and vowels, a first-class schooling. Herr Bernhard sings ea 


n his varied repertory as though he enjoyed it—ar element gr 





appreciated by audiences. The masterly control and musical 


terpretation of this singer are deserving of the attention and study 





of all interested in vocal culture. Herr Bernhard has been verv su 
essful in Germany and England, and will doubtless make an equally 
favorable impression in this country. He has been heard in New 
York this winter at several fashionable musicales 

Kneisel Quartet.— The fourth concert of the Kneisel 
Quartet will take place in Mendelssohn Glee Club Hall on 
the evening of Tuesday, March 2, at 8:15. Rafael Joseffy 
will assist the Kneisels at this concert, playing the piano 
part of Brahms’ quintet in F. minor, op. 34, for piano, two 
violins, viola and 'cello. The other numbers on the pro- 
gram will be a new string quartet by Georg Henschel in 
E flat major (first time) and the Beethoven quartet in 
E ininor, op. 59, No. 2. 
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The Romance of a Singer. 


I 

HE Warwick street flats were always dismal 
On a bright day they looked more gloomy and grimy 
than ever; and when the sun beat down strong and yellow 
upon the dull red bricks it seemed to be crushing out the 
life and stifling the breath of the human beings who 

fought and struggled and laughed and wept inside 
To-day the heat was almost unbearable. It beat down 
upon the ugly, narrow, squalid street until the poverty 
stricken neighborhood appeared loathsome, even to its 

hardened inhabitants 

In one of the flats a woman who was little more than a 
girl wandered listlessly backward and forward, or strummed 
with weary effort upon her little piano. She was pale with 
the heat, and restless witha dull foreboding that had entered 
her heart. For the first time since her marriage she felt 
lonely and miserable, and she had been married just six 


months. During that time nothing had occurred to mar 


the harmony of their lives. For six months they had been 


Ralph, 


who was a singer in one of the theatres, had had contin 


perfectly happy. Everything had gone smoothly 





engagements, and although the salary he earned was very 
small, they had lived comfortably upon it and been content 
But now there was a gnawing fear in her hearts—a jar 


ring anxiety that refused to be stilled. She had seen 


Ralph grow paler and thinner day after day; she had no- 
ticed the weariness grow in his eyes, the tired look that 
was fast becoming habitual to his face, and she was afraid 


What of she scarcely dared own even to herself, but sh 


c 
knew that Ralph was working too hard and that the summer 
heat was undermining his strength 
She sat down presently to practice. Somehow to-day her 
voice sounded clearer and stronger than it had ever done 
before. The keys seemed to fall with scarcely an effort 
beneath her fingers, and she found herself singing an old 


song that she had known years ago at home—a dull, pa 


thetic little air that made her suddenly break down and 
sob; she scarcely knew why, except that the gloomy fore 


boding had gripped her heart and something in the song 
seemed, absurdly enough, to apply to her 

Suddenly an idea occurred to her. She sprang up, with 
a scarlet flush on her cheeks and with a sudden brighten- 
ingg in her eyes 

A few minutes later she was making her way rapidly 
through the narrow, reeking street, and out into the broade 


thoroughfare beyond 


II 


She stopped before a house bearing a brass plate and 
then the flush in her cheeks began to fade away. She 


hesitated fora moment before she rang the bell, and then, 
in her nervousness, gave such a peal that the professor, 
slumbering peacefully inside, started up in affright 

‘Ach, Himmel!” he remarked ‘Vat is it ?’ | 


The reply came in the form of a neatly dressed servant, | 


who announced that a young lady was waiting to see him, 
and the professor's curiosity overcoming his usual dignity 


} 


I young lady should be 


of manner, he gave orders that the 





admitted 


Nellie came in nervously She glanced at the big 
bearded man in front of her, and wished she had not been 


so hasty. She was more than half afraid of the professor 


who had such a reputation for eccentricity—and she hesi 


plunged into the story she | 


planned to tell him 


tated before she 1ad so carefully 


When she spoke all her nicely worded sentences, all her 
carefully calculated eloquence vanished, and she could only 
stammer helplessly 

‘I—I wanted to ask you,” she began, ‘‘to—to test my 


voice.” 





he professor smiled-—-a grim, significant smile—ar 
felt in very truth she was bearding a lion in his den 
Oh, I know it’s a strange thing to ask you to do,” she 
said nerviously, ‘* but I thought 
The professor grunted through his beard 
‘* Well, well,” he said gruffly Will you take a seat 


Oh, no,” said Nellie excitedly ‘If you please, I'd 


rather stand; I'm too anxious. I want to know about my 
vice. I want to know if—if I could make some money 
A sudden horror at her own temerity over 


he most celebrated pro 


She paused 
took her. She had come to one of t 
fessors of music in London and boldly asked him to test het 


voice! Supposing he asked her a guinea or two for doing 


it? She could not pay him, and he must be told so at once 
‘‘I think perhaps I ought not to have come,” she said 
nervously ‘I am very poor I should have no money to 


but I never thought of that when 
I forgot of Ral 
Her voice broke a little, and when she looked up she 


pay for your opinion; but 
I came I only thought of of myself.” 
found the professor’s small, twinkling eyes fixed keenly 
upon her 

He said nothing. He stood immovably watching her 
and, as if in reply to some unuttered question, she went on 

‘*] was so anxious. This afternoon something worried 
me. I don’t know what it was exactly—a sort of forebod- 


ing, and I could not help thinking My husband, you 





39 





know, sings at a theatre He—he is not strong, and lately 
he seems strange, as if—as if his health was giving way 
He wants rest and « hange Only the other week the doc 
tor said he ought to get away to the sea, and—and he can't 
do it. He only earns just enough for us to live upon, and 
if—if he should be ill I don't know what we should do. ! 
came to you to know if I could earn some money 

She stopped. The professor was still watching her 

‘* Well, well,” he said, not unkindly, ‘let us see. Let 
me hear you sing 

She sat down nervously to the piano he keys were 
indistinguishable before her eyes, and her fingers trembled 
weakly For a moment her voice was beyond her control 
She felt incapable of steadying it, and she could not remem 
ber a word to sing 

Then she suddenly caught sight of an old song called 
Daddy lying upon the piano, and she took it up and began 
to play 

She sang through the first verse with all the exquisite 
pathos of which her voice was capable. It rang out soft 
and clear across the room, and the professor almost fancied 
he dreamed. 

He woke with a start, to find that she had stopped and 
was putting back the musik 

‘ Again,” he said harshly ‘Sing it again 

She sang it through once more; and when she looked 


around the professor was staring out of the window, and 
the sight of his back turned toward her sent a chill to 
her heart 

I was afraid I should be a failure she said with a half 


sob, taking her gloves 





He turned round at the sound of her voice She did not 
know that his « yes were full of tears, and that the song had 
conjured up recollections of his dead wife 
went back 


‘* Scales! he said abruptly And Nellie 


obediently to the piano 


When she had finished he came over himself and put her 
through a number of exercises He tested her voice in 
every. possible way He took infinite pains with her—such 


pains that would have considerably astonished some of his 


pupilsif they could have heard—and when he had finished 
he looked up interestedly into her face 


‘*Your voice has been well trained,” was all he re 
marked 

I had a good master said Nellie, with the chill grow 

ing at her heart and I have always kept up my practice 


I have practiced every day since I have been married.” 


**Good, good said the professor, suddenly ‘* Very 
good; and if something should turn up, will you take it at 
once ¢ 

Nellie caught her breath with a gasp of astonishment 

Take it!” she cried ‘Then—then—you do think 


you think I can eart 





ie professor, forgetting his dignity and 


I think you 





his English, with a sudden frantic gestur 


haf a peautiful voice a vel 





Phat afternoon Nellie waited impatiently for Ralph to 


come back from rehearsa She was burning to tell him the 
news, and to get his permission to look out for an engage 
ment rhe professor had spoken so favorably of her voice 
had given her so much encouragement—that she was filled 
with the wildest hopes There must be something in it 


lp her out of sheer admiration for 








he VOIce and surely it st be worth something for so 
great a professor to take he Pp 
She lay back luxu ly in her easy chair and dreamed 





golden dreams 


] 











And the summer afternoon waned and passed, and s 
Ralph did not come. She sat up listening for his footsteps 
Somebody was making such a noise on the stairs outside 
that she could hear nothing. Men—heavy-booted men 
seemed to be tramping up with some heavy burden. 5S 
co hear their clumsy I »; she cx ne 
the murmur of their gruff voices, and she sighed impatiently 
as the sounds came nearet 

Suddenly they stopped topped outside the door, at 
then there was an ominous silence The next moment ther 
came a@ KNOCK, and a po eman looked 

Nellie started ip with a cry 

The policeman came forward and tried to keep her back 
Some other men followed n here see < to De ea 
lot of men crowding int é tt yom t ould see 
none of them distinctly—only one form that lay stretched 
unconscious on a shutter; and over that forn e bent, witl 
a terribly white face, and stared wildly at the V st 
of red blood that was oozing slowly from he isband s 
orless lips 

. * " " x * * 

Somebody was saying something to he t Ra 
‘He ainted at rehearsa and She ooke | m 
found the doctor was speaking to her 

‘* The truth is kindest after all,” he sa present He 
is dangerously ill—so ill that I i 
the shabbily furnished room It ) to be re- 
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moved to a hospital. He requires great care—great care. 
He must have a nurse, and if his life is to be saved he must 
be spared nothing.” 

Nellie looked up helplessly. 

‘Yes, yes,”’ she said, dully; ‘‘he shall have a nurse; he 
shall be spared nothing.” 

The doctor glanced at her curiously. He wondered what 
she was going to do, this little pale faced girl. He had 
learned that her husband was an actor. He knew, too, that 
he earned only a small salary, and he feared more than he 
told her—more than he cared to put into words. 

He said nothing further—he only wondered. And Nellie 
ordered a nurse, and everything else the doctor suggested, 
with a reckless disregard of expense. 

* * * * ” * * 

There was no hope! 

The doctor said so, but Nellie refused to believe it; and 
she sat by the bedside, looking eagerly into her husband's 
colorless face and trying to find some sign of hope—in vain. 
This very day he might either die or live, and the doctor 
had said that she must prepare for the worst. It was im- 
possible—she could not, she would not, believe that Ralph 
might die. 

As she sat there the nurse entered and brought her a let- 
ter. Nellie looked at it indifferently. What did letters 
She took it in her trembling hands and tore 
it open wearily. As she read a sudden red flush sprang 
into her cheeks and a sharp light flashed into her eyes. 
She read on confusedly. What she read made no impres- 
sion upon her at first. The letters danced before her eyes, 
and the words appeared stupid and meaningless; but after 
a minute they became clear, and she began to understand. 

Mme. Lucille, the professor wrote, was unable to sing at 
the Albert Hall that night, and she, Nellie Underwood, was 


matter now ? 


to take her place. 

She looked at Ralph—ill, perhaps dying—on the bed, and 
then she turned back to the letter. Her chance had come at 
last! The chance thatshe had waited for soeagerly had come 
at last like a wonderful miracle, or else like a fiendish trick. 

She looked at it for a moment longer, and then she broke 
into harsh, unmeaning laughter. She was to sing at the 
Albert Hall that night. 


IV. 

The manager regretted that Mme. Lucille had been taken 
ill. He was extremely sorry, and he was angry, too, for 
Mme. Lucille’s name on the bills had more than half filled 
the house; and now her place was to be taken by a little, 
pale-faced girl, who looked hopelessly plain and unattract- 
ive. 

Underwood ! The very name was commonplace! The 
audience sighed impatiently, and leaned wearily back 
They looked more weary 
She was 


against their cushioned seats. 
than ever when Nellie stepped upon the stage. 
clothed in white—a plain, old-fashioned gown, years old, 
and without a single flower; and they tittered audibly be- 
hind their fans. 

The accompanist sat down and rattled off the opening 
bars of a famous old song. It was the cry of a woman for 
a lover she would never see again, and it was so old that 
people thought it was worn out. 

The accompanist played on; the notes became slower, and 
finally ceased, and then he waited. 

Apparently Nellie had not heard. 
from her hands, and she was staring out with a white, set 
face at the crowded hall before her. 

‘* Stage fright, poor thing !” people murmured. 

Some of them stared at her coldly; some of them put up 
their opera glasses to look at her; but they could not see 
what she saw—a man lying, tossing, perhaps dying, on a 
bed; they could not feel what she felt, that terrible aching 
at her heart and that choking at her throat. 

Suddenly the mist cleared from her eyes, and she saw, 
with a start, the waiting audience before her and the glasses 
leveled to her face, and she turned to the accompanist. He 
understood her glance, and commenced again. 

Then she raised her eyes and stared straight toward the 
gailery. When she opened her lips her voice rang out clear 
and full across the crowded hall. It never faltered; the 
notes fell from her lips liquid, wonderful, and the audience 
suddenly became still. They ceased to stare at her; opera 
glasses fell—it was strange that they had become dim—and 
in that great hall there was scarcely a sound to be heard. 

The song went on. What was there in that old-fashioned 
air to hold them spellbound? A girl's fresh voice calling to 
They had never heard it sang like that 


The music had fallen 


her absent lover 
before. 

The eyes of beautiful women became moist; strong men 
leaned forward to hide their faces. ‘They scarcely realized 
it when the music stopped; then they looked up, to see her 
disappearing from the stage, and for a brief moment there 
was a dead silence. 

Then the storm began. 
tificiality; wearied men woke to life again, and shouted 
wildly at the empty platform. 

Nellie heard it faintly at the back, but her only thought 
was to get away to Ralph; and while she was speeding 
homeward in a cab a man was making profuse apologies to 
He was sorry Mrs. Underwood could not 


Artificial women forgot their ar- 


the audience. 


sing again that night, but he hoped and believed they 
would hear her again very soon. 

When Nellie got home the room seemed to her very dark. 
She saw distinctly two figures which came toward her as she 
entered, and then she heard a faint voice—Ralph’s voice— 
speaking to her from the bed. 

She heard neither the doctor's admonitions nor the 
nurse’s entreaties. She knelt at her husband's side, and 
sobbed her heart out on his pillow. 

x * * * 


It was a long time before Ralph thoroughly recovered, 


* * * 


but when he did there was no longer any fear of starvation | 


staring them in the face. 
Nellie’s voice had driven the wolf from the door.—Ans- 


wers. 


Music Items. 
Homer N. Chase.—Homer N. Chase, of Auburn, Me., 
the general manager of the Maine Music Festival, for 
which such elaborate preparations are being made, was in 


this city to-day. His stay will be a brief one. 


Miss Martha Walther.—Miss Martha Walther, of | 


Brooklyn, N. Y., a pupil of Mr. Wm. Mason, and a young 
lady who aspires to fame in the musical world, sailed to- 
day, Wednesday, for Vienna, where she will study for a 
year. 

A Morris Pupil.—Mrs. Kate Dewey Hanford, of Roches- 
ter, a pupil of Mrs. Hattie Clapper Morris, has been en- 
gaged to fill the position made vacant by Miss Emily 
Winant, as contralto of St. Thomas’ Church, who has 
resigned. 

Sol Mareosson Played.—Mr. Sol Marcosson, first violin 
of the Philharmonic String Quartet, of Cleveland, has been 
doing successful solo work with his organization,and at other 
concerts. He played in Cleveland withthe String Quartet 
on February 17, and on February 18 at the Cleveland Con- 
servatory of Music, and proved himself as satisfactory a 
solo as an ensemble player. 

An Organ Opening.—The new organ in the Palisade M 
E. Church, in Jersey City, N. J., was formally inaugurated 
by Organist I. V. Flagler last Thursday evening. The 
assisting artists were Miss Lillie Drew Burrill, soprano, and 
Mrs. H. D. Kerr, pianist. The program embraced com- 
positions by Mr. Flagler and by Salomé, Schulhoff, Merkel, 
Meyer-Helmund and Wagner. 

Listemann Quartet.—The Listemann String Quartet, 
consisting of Paul Listemann, first violin; Ludwig Harms, 
second violin; W. Voigtlander, viola, and Franz Listemann, 
‘cello, will play in Chickering Hall and at a Waldorf 
musicale in March; also February 24 at the residence of 
Dr. H. A. C. Anderson, East Eighty-sixth street, and March 
1 at Mrs. Wm. N. Terry's, West Seventy-eighth street. 
Negotiations are pending with Hathaway, of Chicago, for a 
tour of six weeks next winter with George Riddle. 

Rieger’s Success with the Troy Vocal Society.— 

Mr. Rieger's singing is the essence of refinement and finish. His 
enunciation is distinct—he phrases weil, and made an emphatic suc- 
cess.— Budget, Troy, N. Y. 


Mr. Rieger scored a pronounced success. His selections won the 


most cordial commendation—encores being demanded, and the ac- 


commodating tenor responded.— 7imes, Troy, N. Y. 


Mr. Rieger has a voice finely adapted to the tender emotions. He 
made no effort to dazzle the audience with pyrotechnics, consequent- 
ly he sang his way into the warmest favor of all present, and when 
occasion arose his voice soared easily and without the slightest ap- 
pearance of any extra exertion to the highest notes. He responded 
to insisting encores, and retired with the admiration of his audience, 
and has enrolled a large number of new friends upon a list that de- 


serves to be great. record, Troy, N. Y. 


Evan Williams’ Suecess in Albany.—This young ten- | 


or’s success during this season is simply phenomenal. In 
every city Mr. Williams has sung he had one and often two 
re-engagements. The following press comments come from 
Albany, N. Y.: 

The chief feature of the evening's entertainment, however, was the 
superb singing of Mr. Evan Williams, whose success was instanta- 
neous. His singing of Walter’s Prize Song, from Die Meistersinger, 
will long be remembered as one of the most artistic pieces of work 
ever heard in Albany, while his interpretation of the group of old 
Welsh songs was a rare musical treat, showing, as it did, his great 
We shall look forward to his ap- 


versatility and poetic sensibility. 
Albany 


pearance at the May festival with pleasurable anticipations 
Argus, January 2, 13% 
Mr. Williams aroused the greatest enthusiasm and received an ova- 
been brilliant voices heard here, but seldom a 
His voice is honest, manly and true. 
His voice is as clear as a bell, and as 


tion. There have 
tenor of such range and depth. 
His enunciation is faultless 

its rich tone filled the spacious hall at the conclusion of his first se- 
died away the audience became demonstrative 


lection and then 
five times and bowed his acknowledgments, 


The artist appeared 
and finally sang the last verse again. 

When Mr. Williams came upon the stage to sing his closing num- 
bers an unusual scene was witnessed in an Albany audience. Men 
and women not only applauded with their hands, but many could not 
refrain from cheering 

It was the association's greatest success. 
22, 1897. ; 


Albany Express, January 


For Mr. Evan Williams we have naught but words of praise, 
and never has it been our pleasure to hear a tenor who filled the bill 
so completely as did he. Gifted with a natural tenor voice of pecu- 
liar sweetness, he makes the most of it by combining taste, expres- 
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sion, intonation ; in fact everything which goes to make the finished 
artist. Let us hope that the management may be fortunate enough 
to secure his services for the festival.—Adbany Press, January 2, 18% 

Change of Date.—Miss Lillie d’ Angelo Bergh will re- 
ceive at The Vira, 110 West Thirty-ninth street, on Mon- 
day, March 8, instead of her usual ‘‘ First Monday.” 


J. H. MeKinley.—Following are more press notices 
earned by the well-known tenor during his tour 
Evurypice CLusp Concer’, 
|} Mr. J. Henry McKiniey, of New York, sang the second number, 
Lend Your Aid, by Gounod. Mr. McKinley is possessed of a rich 
His method is su- 





tenor voice, and is unquestionably a great artist 
perb, and his efforts were received with unstinted applause. Perhaps 
his greatest success was attained in his singing of the double number 
The Sea of Sleep, by Coombs, and May Time. His rendering of Feta 


Gentil was also delightful.— 7oledo Blade, January 20, 180; 


Mr. McKinley is justly considered one of the best oratorio tenors 
inthe United States.— Wheeling News, Wheeling, W. Va., February 
4, 1597. 

Alice Verlet. - The following additional press notices of 
this popular soprano refer to her recent Canadian tour 


Mile. Verlet, although a newcomer, made an undoubted success 
She has a very sweet voice and sings with exceeding ease and 
smoothness. Here two program solos were the brilliant polonaise 
from Mignon and Grieg’s beautiful Solvejg’s Song. She also sang 
| the solo part in the motet Hear My Prayer, in which she gave evi- 
dence not only of appreciation of Mendelssohn's style, but also of a 
surprising acquaintance with the English language The encores 
and recalls were so numerous during the evening that it is unneces- 
sary to mention them in each particular case.—7vronto Globe, Janu 
ary 29. 

Mile. Verlet is a soprano and a finished artist. She has a sweet, 
flexible voice, whichis used withtaste and refinement Her numbers 





were Polonaise (Mignon), Thomas; Solvejg's Song, Grieg, and she took 


} part with the choir in Mendelssohn's motet, Hear My Prayer, the last 
| but not the least on the program Toronto Evening News, Janu 


ary 20. 


From the New York Herald.—*: First of all, iet me tell 
you that Mr. Alvary is quite well and strong again, and has 
n he underwent 


| got entirely over the effects of the operatior 
The reports about his illness directly from the operation 
He was dangerously ill at one time, but 


were exaggerated 
only directly after the operation, and that was due to an un 


fortunate error of treatment, which nearly killed him 
‘You probably know that he met with an accident on the 

stage at Mannheim two years ago, injuring himself inter- 

A kind of polypus growth resulted, which the sur 


nally. 
geons have removed—a dangerous operation, as they could 
not get at it easily, but everything went all right owing to 
his fine constitution and condition. Not even once was there 
fever afterthe operation 

‘* Unfortunately, care was not taken about some minor 
disorders, natural to any sickness, arresting the action of 
some of his organs, and for six weeks he was again ill, the 
cause being undiscovered for some time. Since the end of 
November, however, he has been regaining health and 
strength and feels quite strong and well again. He even 
looks better than he did two years ago, and hopes to make 
his reappearance on the stage this season after a rest at his 
beautiful country seat, where he is now going 

‘*One can hardly imagine what a terrible summer it was 
for him and his family; sometimes it seemed as though it 
could hardly be endured, but now it is all behind him, like 
a fearful dream, and as his household expressed it, they 
‘are thankful to God every hour to see him once more what 





he was, strong and well.”’ 

HAMBURG, January 18, 1897 

Mascagni’s New Japanese Opera, Iris.—/r/s isa young, 
innocently pure Japanese girl, who lives with her 
father in quiet seclusion, knowing nothing of the passions 
Her whole life is a dream 


blind 





and wickednesses of the world. 
| of happiness and song. She sings to the sun, to her dolls; 
| and in his happiness at possessing such a child the father 
| forgets his own misfortunes. A young Japanese prince, 
| who is an enthusiast about everything that is beautiful, 
| sees the young girl and hears her songs. He falls passion 
ately in love with her, and, assisted by his servants, he suc 
ceeds in abducting her while her father is absent. This 
scene is exceedingly dramatic, and the air here sung by the 
hercine will in all probability make the success of this act 
The scene ends with the return of the father, who finds the 
house empty and deserted, and calls despairingly for his 
child. The second act is full of light and color. The scene 
is laid in one of the gayest parts of Tokio. The interior of 
the theatre is richly decorated and illuminated; the sounds 
of the sarnise and koto are heard; beautiful spirits sing and 
dance; guests arrive in their jinrickshaws, and, in short, 
everything is gay. To this spot has /r7s been brought by 
the prince. She is still innocent as a child, and believes 
that she has suddenly been transferred to the glories of 
paradise. And as her belief has taught her that in paradise 
one is capable of doing anything, she tries to paint. Alas, 
she can only make a colored daub, and nota picture. She 
tries to play an accompaniment to her songs on the sarnise ; 
but it is only a shrill cacophony. She flies into childish rage 
and dashes colors, pictures and instruments to the ground 
At this moment her blind father enters. He has been 
searching high and low for her. He hears her words and 
imagines that his child has fallen, and curses her. In the 
third act /rzs, who could not live with her father’s curse 
upon her, is found dead. The dream of happiness is at an 
| end, the hideous reality has touched it. 
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JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, 
Zithers, 
Schoenbach, Bohemia. 
a €O:. 
Pianos, 
11 East 14th Street, New York. 
TANNER & CO., 
Piano and Organ Hardware, 
Dolgeville, N. Y 
WM. TONK & BRO., 
Piano Actions and Musical Merchandise, 
26 Warren Street, New York. 


GEO. STECK 


R. 


WwW. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.,_ 
WEGMAN PIANO CoO., 
WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, 


WESER BROS., 


224 to 228 West 43d Street, New York. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


WEBER-WHEELOCK CoO.. 


Pianos, Pianos, 


Boston, Mass. 


WATERLOO ORGAN 


» . 
Pianos, Organs, 


Auoburn, N. Y. 


Piano Actions, 
457 West 45th Street, New York. 


Organs, 


Pianos, 


Fifth Aveiue and 16th Street, New York. 


CO. ; 
. Pianos, 
Brooklyn. New York, Chicago, Jersey City and ; 
Waterloo, N. Y. Newark. ¢ 


WEAVER ORGAN AND PIANO CoO., 


WUNDERLICH & CoO., 
Musical Instruments and Strings, 
Markneukirchen, Saxony, Germany. 


WASLE & CO., 


Piano Actions, 





175 and 177 Hester Street, New York 


O. WISSNER, 


SEE NEXT SATURDAY’S ISSUE OF THE 


MUSICAL COURIER 
TRADE EXTRA. 


1T WILL BE A MODEL TRADE PAPER. 


York, Pa 





TRADE NOTES OF INTEREST. 


oo 


previously announced under the heading of 
‘* Musical Instruments,” that entire department 
has been transferred to the MusicaL COURIER TRADE 
ExtTRA. The MusicAL COURIER TRADE EXTRA 
issued every Saturday and contains a complete, ex- 
haustive résumé of the events of the week in all trade 
circles. It will be sent free upon application to all 
regular subscribers of THE MusiCAL COURIER. 


AS 


is 


* * * * 

Only matters of general importance that transpire 
between Saturday and Tuesday will hereafter be 
touched upon in these columns, and in such case the 
details will be found in the MusicaL COURIER TRADE 
EXTRA of the succeeding Saturday. 


* e# ke * 





The death of Henry Kleber, the veteran Pittsburg dealer 
and head of the house of H. Kleber & Brother, which was 
briefly recorded in the Musica, Courter TRrRApE Extra of 
Saturday, February 20, will in no wise affect the business 
of H. Kleber & Brother, which is a private corporation. 
Mr. Kleber transferred his holdings to his two sons before 
his death, and the business will be continued without inter- 
ruption. nee * 

Henry Kleber died on Saturday, February 20, and was in 
his eighty-second year. He entered the piano business in 

Pittsburg, in partnership with his brother Augustus, in 

1845. He was an excellent musician, a composer of some 

popularity, and an indefatigable worker in all matters musi- 

cal, as well as in his piano business. 
7 *# e# # 


The appended notice of his death, from a Pittsburg 
paper, gives a short sketch of his life 

Henry Kleber was born in the city of Darmstadt, Duchy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, Germany, in 1816. His father, whose 
name was also Henry, was a well-to-do merchant ot that 
city 

The father first came over to look at the country and de- 
cide on where he would locate. Hearrived here about 1828, 
and went to New Orleans; but the outlook in the South did 
not meet his expectation. He had stopped on his way in 
Pittsburg, and determined to settle here. 


over in 1830, and located here. At this time the deceased 
was only fourteen years of age, but was already quite pro- 
ficient in the calling which afterward made him famous 
here and elsewhere. At that time he was a skilled pianist 
for one so young. 

Mr. Kleber’s talent was soon recognized by the whole 
community, which at that time was an almost unworked 
field in the art of music. He was credited with being the 
foremost of his profession, and at the age of nineteen be- 
came musical instructor in Doctor Lacy’s seminary, the 
élite female school of the city then, and the first one of the 
kind established in Pittsburg. 

In 1845 the firm of H. Kleber & Brother was established 
by the deceased and his brother Augustus, who died 
several years ago. For more than half a century Mr. 
Kleber had conducted the business with marked success. 

** * * 


Mr. E. W. Furbush, of the Vose & Sons Piano Company, 
passed through New York on Tuesday on his way West. 
*a * % 


Mr. William Dalliba Dutton, of Hardman, Peck & Co., 
has been slightly ill for some days, but is now again able to 


be at his desk. 
x** * * 


Century Piano Company Notice. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, } DISTRICT COURT, 


County of Hennepin \ FOURTH JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


In the Matter of the Assignment of the  ) 
> ORDER 
Century Piano Company. 


The Century Piano Company, a corporation of the city of Minne- 
apolis, having on the 20th day of January, 1897, made and filed a deed 
of voluntary assignment of all of its property, for the benefit of all 
»f its creditors, under the Insolvency Law of the State of Minnesota, 
to Hans O. Peterson, and said assignee having duly qualified as such, 
and having proceeded to convert the assets of said insolvent estate 
into cash ; and it having been made to appear to the court that said 
assignee expects to be able to declare a partial dividend on the 


Accordingly the | 
senior Kleber went back to Germany, brought his family | 


claims of the creditors of said insolvent estate duting the month of 
June, 1897. 

Now, therefore it is hereby ordered—That all the creditors of said 
Century Piano Company who desire to become parties to or derive 
any benefits from this proceeding file their claims, duly verified, ac- 
cording to law, with the said assignee on or before May 1, 1897; 
and that said May 1, 1897, be and the same is hereby limited as the 
time within which to file such claims against said insolvent estate 
and in which to file releases under the Insolvency Laws of this State 
against said estate. 

It is further ordered : That a copy of this order be published once 
a week for three consecutive weeks in the Penny Press, a newspaper 
published in the city of Minneapolis, and that a copy of this order be 
served on the persons mentioned in the schedules herein as creditors 
of said Century Piano Company, by depositing a copy thereof in a 
sealed envelope in the post office in Minneapolis, addressed to each 
of said persons, postage prepaid, not later than March 1, 1897. 

By the Court: 
ROBERT D. RUSSELL, 
District Judge 
ARCTANDER & ARCTANDER, Attorneys for Assignee, 
912 and 914 N. Y. Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


Mr. Calvin Whitney, of the A. B. Chase Company, Nor- 
walk, Ohio, was in town a few hours this week. 


Dated February 2), 1897 


* eee 
Mr. J. B. Simpson, of the Estey interests, is South on a 


vacation. 
xn 


M. 
on 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the A. 
McPhail Piano Company, Boston, was held at 2 P. M. 
Tuesday, February 23. The following officers were re-elected: 
G. F. Blake, president; Francis H. Owen, treasurer; A. A. 
Maxwell, vice-president; board of directors+L. Stewart 
Jordan, B. F. Dunbar, A. A. Maxwell, G. F. Blake and F. 


H. Owen. 
* = * * 


Mrs. Vose, wife of Irving Vose, of Vose & Sons Piano 
Company, died on Monday morning. 
* *# & & 
‘‘Sam” Barnes is now with the Providence, R. I., house 
of the M. Steinert & Sons Company. 
oe oe? 'S 
The Toledo, Ohio, branch of the Hockett-Puntenney 
Company, of Cincinnatti, has been purchased by C. S. 
Hockett and G. W. Watkins, and the business will here- 
after be run under the firm name of Hockett & Watkins at 
311 Superior street. 


WAREROOM NOTES. 


> 


OMEONE ought to take a long stick and with a 
keen knife fashion a sharp point toit. This stick in 
the hands of an able-bodied and limber-legged piano mover 
should be applied tothe wareroom managers of America, for 
never in the history of the trade has there been seen somany 
illy kept warerooms. Dust is everywhere, and a general 
air of carelessness is all pervading. Stock is not placed in 
the most advantageous positions and is not sufficiently 
cleaned, and in a great many cases not half tuned. 

A visit toa wareroom the other day showed that out of 
27 pianos only two were intune. Supposing, if wecan sup- 
pose such a thing these days, that someone should come in 
for the purpose of buying, how could you show such stock? 
How could you sell such stock? A lethargic state seems 
to have come over most dealers and this has been communi- 
cated to salesmen. Discussions go on continually as to the 
prospects of a good business in 1897, and no one takes off 
his coat and, by working, helps along the good times for 
which he is contending in argument. If some of this dis- 
cussing were dropped and there was more coat removing, 
more stock cleaning, more letters written, more calls on 
prospects, there would be seen a difference in business. 
Don’t you believe it? Go find out what your neighbor is 
doing. But you don’t believe other people when they say 
they are doing business and you are not doing any. 

It is a fact just the same that there are dealers to-day 


| who are doing a big business and their warerooms are even 


better kept, their stock in better condition, and of course 
their men working harder than at any time in the last four 
There are very few dealers who do not know of 


years. 
Are not these examples 


some house that is doing this. 
worth following ? 

Get up, clean those warerooms, clean that stock, shake up 
the salesmen and put everybody to the hardest kind of work. 
The man who will not do his best in these times is not fit to 


the 
no ple > 


enjoy himself when things come easy. These are not 
times to be eating pie and smoking 25 cent cigars; 


and a corn-cob with some tobacco in the latter when a friend } 





drops in is the order now. 
* * * * 

The announcement that John Haines is to manage fast 
horses provoked much comment this week. Opinion had 
it that John could ride fast horses, but could not manage 
them. Now John may be 
just the man to manage the fast pacers Robert J. and John 
him 


That is the general verdict. 

R. Gentry, for one does not ride a pacer—he drives 

and John may prove himself just the man to push a fast 

horse to the limit q 
That Mr ad- 

mitted, although there are some who declare he 

As a skate is a kind of fish, it 


is not to be admitted to thought that ‘ 


Haines knows a great deal about horses is 
doesn't 
know a horse from a skate 
‘ John” does not know 


the difference between a horse and a fis} Perhaps this 
horse announcement of John Haines is just a horse on the 
piano trade. The piano trade? That brings one back to « 
the existence of the Haines & Co. piano, and the query is 

as to whether Wood Brothers are to acquire and move it to 

Pittsfield, Mass. Clarence Johnson says that it may 

there, and failing in reaching this location does not state or 


any- 


vo 


intimate where it might goto. It is to be doubted if 
one on this earth can tell at present where it will go, for the 
complications at Worcester hinder any completion 


-_* * 


John Weser believes when he has purchased property 
that he should have. possession of it refer 


that 


This is not in 


estate 


real 





ence to the many and valuable pieces of 
John owns, but is regarding the scales and patterns of the 
Muehlfeld piano that are the property of Mr. Weser. H¢ 
purchased them, together with other parts of pianos, at public 
delivered it A 


lot was 


auction some time ago, but when the 
John sent z 


and patterns 


in order with 


not ‘ 


was minus scales and patterns 
one of his cartmen, but the scales could 
suggested that the cartman call again, 


first 


It was 
he 


calls a 


be found 


anc thile was resting himself between the and 
and while V res g ms¢ y } ea-Repr 
ng 


Ss 
ntually 


instituted for the missi 


cartman rested 


would be 
property of Weser. The j 
turned up; but the search for the scales and patterns had ; 
Another ivgested and taken > 


resulted in 


second search 


and eve 
not revealed them rest was s 
and the third call 
When John Weser heard the request, he instantly 
He 


with his 


another request fora rest 
; 


decided 
occasion for the thir 


him loose 


that there was no called 


one of his collectors, and turned face 


pointed Harlemward. 





Walking into the Muehlfeld factory he assumed an ag s 
gressive tone, saying roughly, as he looked fiercely around 
‘Where are those Muehlfeld scales ? 
‘‘Up there, done up in paper,” was the reply startled 
from one in charge i 
Weser’s man climbed for and pulled the scales and pat r 
terns down and departed, leaving no order for them behind, 
much tosthe astonishment of the man he left behind him 
* 2 8 & 
Much of the success of an undertaking depends on thi 
man you send. eaeee _— 
There came a salesman frém Canada to New York. H« ; 


to stay here, but 


He wante 


knew one man in New York j 
Within a week he came to the 


he did not want to be idle. 
conclusion that a man who looked for work in New York 
would be very busy in New York—busy hunting work and 
avoiding his landlady. This Canadian salesman did not 
like to undertake any of these tasks, so he advertised in Tut 
Musica. Courter, received replies, and was soon at work 
in another city, all accomplished in a week during January 
last. 

Now why do not some of these salesmen who are around 
our New York warerooms crying against their ill luck in get- 
ting a position do like this Canadian? He was a stranger- 
they arenot. He was unacquainted—they are not; perhaps 
his position was the best in this proposition. The Canadian ; 
did not like the idea of playingetag with the landlady, so 


went hustling for work and got it 





‘* Well, we don’t want to go out of New York,” is the 
reply of the unemployed in the piano trade. To which OFF 
answer can be made: ‘‘ Who does want to go out of New 


York ?” 
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PRINTING. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


ENGRAVING and 


The Most Perfect 


F.M.GEIDEL, 
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) = Sensational Novelty ! 


/)  «CHORDEPHON.” 


A MECHANICAL ZITHER, with circular inter hange- 
able metal note disks. Can be played with a crank or witha 
clockwork, which can also be used as a driving power for chil- 
dren's toys, &« ‘he only mechanical Zither fully equaling the 
Concert Zither in sweetness of tone and perfect rendering of 
sentimental as well as lively music Produces correct and 
smooth music, unlike the various “ Accord Zithers,” where 
accords and melody are heard separately and successively 
Vibrations af the strings are regulated by a most ingenious 
mechanism of dampers. Keeps in tune as well as a piano 
Patented in most countries : 

CLAUS & CO., Fabrik Mechan, Zithern, 
Sate LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 


ARQUETERIE (INLAID for Pianos, Organs and all 
WORK) other Musical Instruments 
EEECECEEEE EEE EEECEEC EEC EERO IN ARTISTIC STYLE. 


NAME STENCILS '" “E&TA“ MOTHER-OF-PEARL OR CELLULOID LETTERS. 


Medallion Impressions ; also Trade Mark Stencils, &c. 


G. SCHRODER, serun, s. 0.16, Germany. 


All first-class manufacturers furnished. 


“<Adler” 


‘ 
y 
1, 











S@ Representation desired 


Established 1860. 





is the latest novelty in Music Boxes with steel combs and 
and INTERCHANGEABLE METAL DISKS, 


- 


Simplest Construction, 
Round, Full, Soft Tone 


Extensive Repertory 


* Adler on account of these 
advantages s the instrument 
of the present and the futuge 
for the American market 





TRADE MARK 


SCHLOBACH, MALKE & OBERLANDER, 


LEIPZIG-GOHLIS, GERMANY. 










World's Columbian Eaxrposition, 18938. 


CARL 


FISCHER, 


6&8 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Highest and Special Award, 














< ‘ " States 









F. BESSON & CO., 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Prototype Rand Instruments, t 





Rand and Orchestra Music, bot 
nieteness ¢ iy Se 
Musical Merchandise Department, s i t t ts appointments 
| Everything is port it purchased direct; t reatest t e t re g is of the 
| finest quality or My Instruments 1 St ‘ t k wledg t t ty obtainable 
| Some of the many Specialties IT Represent: | R1 ERSH EN (Be } m Syste 
} Flut ( LIN-MEZZIN Paris, Celebrat \ \ ( BUFFET PARI Evette & 








= C.C.RODER, 


LEIPSIC, Germany, 
Music Eugraving and 


SDT IED. 


“ “tt 


Printing, 
Lithography and 


+>  lypography, 


Begs to invite Music Houses 
to apply for Estimates of 
Manuscripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most perfect and 
quickest execution ; liberal 





= << conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE for MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


OLD VIOLINS “* Eufonia ” Zither 


SPLENDIDLY IMITATED, 


melodious tone than all other 
concert Zithers in consequence 
I. E., Violins Newly Made 
of Old Wood, 





of its peculiar construction 
The “ Eufonia " Zither has for 
that reason grown to be the 
favorite Zither in all Zither 
playing circles. Sole Mfgr., 


JOSEF SIEBENHUNER, Scheenbach, 


(372) BOHEMIA. 




















The most 
pertect 
mechanically 
playable 
musical 
instrument, 
with 
exchange 


bearing tbe 
stamp of the 
genuine old 
masters In- 
struments. 


GUT 


Strings, 


best English 
t< he ha 1 fr 






t oma able long 
salers of stz ling 
deale ar note, is the 


manufactured 
: 
t 


y the firn { 


CO., “ KALOPHON,” 10 
M ERNST ERICH LIEBMANN, 
. in Gera-Reuss, Germauy. 


ell arranged music, and greatest 


WUNDERLICH & 


Strings 
EUBABRUNN-Markneukirchen/ Fu round tone. < 
Sachsen, Germany 








tee 


ng mechanism 








\ Covered Strings, _tivstrated Catalogue on demand. 
A sacetsre 
eye eas" CLARINETS and FLUTES, °°°2¥Sren 
he , ~~ ‘ Also Genuine Italian Strings. Furnished at cheap prices 
\ rer of Strings G. ULLMANN, Adorf, in Saxony, 
Catalogue gratis GERMANY. 


a emma Te bic am PI 


F. JUHLING, 


G 
7 M Dresden, Germany. 





THE MUSICAL 


COURIER 


is the only music newspaper in the 


world that gives the music news 


of the two hemispheres. 


OFFICIAL CORRESPONDENTS IN EVERY LARGE CITY OF THE WORLD. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


e e e Trade Extra issued Every Saturday. 






















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


TEINWAY THE — 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. WEBER :: 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
- I 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL. 
Nos. 107, 109 & Ill East Fourteenth Street. 
CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, eece IAN OS, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. NEW VORK. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


The Great Tour 
a & 


‘eal, April 


Season '96-97, ~ ae 
Beginning November, 1896. tig and Part of 


Under the Direction of ne S May, 


The Henry Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 1897. 


131 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK. @ The STEINWAY Piano will be used. 
Suggestions for ~ LILIAN _..CONTRALTO... 


HOME MUSIC STUDY. ST. CLOUD HOTEL, ARLLSMITH. 


Send ten cents for a copy of the 4ad St. and Broadway. 


Echoes from the Critical Classes 


of Albert Ross Parsons, F.A.C.M. FA N N I K 


Each leaflet includes a program for the artistic 
study of one composition for the piano and 


provides a lesson from one of the leaders of ee 
modern thought vf vt st ss Ft catia 
THE SYNTHETIC GUILD, q < 


128 East 16th St., New York City. 























The Synthetic Method for the Pianoforte. | 


{By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F. A. C. M. sit , 
| Arranged and Developed by KATE S. CHITTENDEN. SS) 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS FOR TEACHERS. | or) 


Many teachers, after applying this course in their own 
work, have come to New York and completed in 

a few weeks the course for a Teacher’s Certificate. daa 
(MISS) KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 508 E. Division Street, 
Metropolitan College of Music, iin CHICAGO. ‘im 

19-21 East 14th Street, New York City. 


R. WATKIN-MILLS THE SCHOOL OF VOCAL SCIENCE (organized 1896-7). 


Training the voice for singing from a scientific standpoint; also for speaking, more especially public (clergymen, 
The Eminent English Basso. ewyeen: con &c.). eine P P g P I g 
nn Eradicating defects like lisping, stammering and stuttering. Diseased conditions of the throat and nose treated 
Available for Oratorio and Song Recitals after March 27. | by a well-known specialist. 
_ The Swedish system of physical culture (employed by great singers, actors and public men). 

w. Ss. ZEHRING, Instruction in the anatomy and‘physiology of the voice, musical theory, interpretation, accompanying, languages, 
Sole Representative for United States and Canada, acting, fencing, stage deportment, &c. 

129 East 5th Street, Dayton, Ohio. Department for training teachers. 











For particulars and circulars address or call at 241 W. 44th St., New York City. 
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